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Philadelphia  Record  Signs  Agreement 
With  Newspaper  Guild  Unit 

Editorial  Department  Virtually  Closed  Shop  Under  Contract  On  Five-Day 
Week,  ‘‘Check-Off’^  System,  Vacations  With  Pay  And  Dismissal  Notices 


the  settlement  of  disputes  provides  for 
two  members  of  the  Guild  and  two 
representatives  of  the  publisher.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  vote  on  any  discussion, 
the  arbitration  committee  members  are 
empowered  to  select  their  own  neutral 
chairman. 

The  Guild  member  is  specifically  pro¬ 
tected  against  discipline  or  punishment 
because  of  lawful  activities  in  the  Guild 
or  for  furnishing  the  Guild  any  proper 
information  about  working  conditions  in 
the  publisher’s  plant. 

The  term  of  the  contract  is  approxi¬ 
mately  14  months. 

After  ten  months,  either  the  publisher 
or  the  Guild  may  give  notice  of  desire 
to  change  any  terms  or  conditions.  After 
60  further  days  of  discussion,  should  a 
deadlock  ensue,  either  side  may  cancel 
the  contract  upon  60-days  additional 
notice. 

The  supplementary  document  sets  up 
a  wage  committee  of  Guild  members 

Historic  gathering  in  office  of  Philadelphia  Record  as  first  publisher  contract  which  shall  be  entitl^  to  information 
with  a  newspaper  Guild  was  signed.  Photo  shows  standing,  left  to  right,  John  concerning  the  financial  operations  and 
Park  Lee,  Guild  treasurer;  William  Hawkes,  managing  editor.  Record;  Harry  T.  earnings  of  the  publisher. 

Saylor,  editor.  Record;  Seth  Maxwell,  chairman.  Record  Guild  unit;  Mac  Parker,  The  publisher  agrees  that  when  earn- 
secretary,  Philadelphia  Guild;  John  Eddy,  executive  secretary,  American  News-  ings  warrant,  the  10  per  cent  pay  cut 
paper  Guild;  Thomas  E.  Lewis,  Philadelphia  Guild  vice-president;  seated,  of  Feb.  17,  1932,  will  be  restored.  And 
Jerome  Rothschild.  Mr.  Stern’s  attorney;  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  in  any  event,  the  pay  cut  will  be  restored 
Record;  Paul  C.  French,  president,  Philadelphia  Guild,  and  Chet  A.  Keyes,  within  60  days  of  the  inauguration  of 
Guild's  attorney.  cash  dividend  on  any  class  of  the 

Hotel.  Mr.  Stern  said  today  that  he  cases  of  employes  doing  highly  special-  stock. 

I  .  ,  hoped  this  beginning  would  lead  to  the  ized  w^rk  which  cannot  reasonably  be  .7^®  minimum  weekly  wage  scae  p 

lere  organized  labor  after  a  titanic  day  when  $5,000  a  year  would  be  the  undertaken  by  a  substitute,  it  permits  ' . 

iggle,  is  yet  striving  for  a  solid  foot-  minimum  pay  lor  a  reporter,  and  S  the  abrogation  of  the  S-day  week  rule.  Clerks,  inexperienced  . . $15.00 

cents  the  price  of  a  daily  newspaper.  if  the  Guild  consents.  After  one  year’s  experience -  16.50 

idvance  reports  that  Mr.  Stern  was  The  agreement  between  Mr.  Stern  The  publisher  will  allow  either  equal  After  two  years’  experience .  18.00 

ipathetic  to  the  Guild  movement  had  and  the  Guild  is  embodied  in  a  main  time  off  for  overtime  or  its  equivalent  .After  three  years’  experience -  20.00 

some  time  been  current.  That  at-  and  a  supplemental  contract,  the  first  in  money  at  the  employe’s  regular  rate  “Clerks”  as  affected  by  the  contract 

de  was  expected  of  him.  The  typo-  fixing  the  broad  general  provisions  of  of  compensation.  are  editorial  clerks,  young  men  and 

phical  imion  was  already  under  con-  the  new  understanding ;  the  second  set-  The  contract  provides  that  in  the  wromen  engaged  as  filers,  and  otherwise 
.J  u  frequently  ting  forth  the  more  specific  provisions  event  of  illness  the  employe  will  continue  in  clerical  capacities 

rcssed  hope  that  reporters  and  edi-  of  minimum  wages  for  the  younger  men,  to  receive  his  regular  wages  for  at  least 
al  workers  generally  would  someday  new  educational  requirements,  and  the  as  long  a  period  as  that  to  which  the 
anize  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  restoration  of  the  10  per  cent  pay-cut  employe  would  be  entitled  to 
s  under  which  editorial  workers  for  Record  employes.  notice  in  case  of  discharge, 

a-  willing  to  accept  a  small  The  preliminaries  to  the  main  con-  - 

disproportionate  share  of  news-  tract  set  forth  the  high  aims  and  pur¬ 
er  earnings.  He  had  frequently  poses  of  the  Guild,  the  publisher’s  re- 

1  t^t  the  poor  pay  of  newspaper  men  cognition  of  the  Guild,  and  his  faith  in 

i  the  result  of  their  unwillingness  to  its  motives. 

*nire.  The  document  defines  an  editorial 

>1  news  and  editorial  columns  the  employe  and  includes  all  classifications 
»rd  preached  the  “New  Deal.”  It  from  copy  boy  to  editor,  photographer 
fought  “company  unions.”  A  few  to  cartoonist. 

wondered  if  Publisher  Stern  The  publisher  agrees  that  he  shall 
'll  l**^**^*^*  what  he  preached.  keep  in  his  employ  only  members  of 

he  document  signed  here  today  was  the  Guild  in  gc^  standing.  He  will 
^?wer.  not  hire  a  new  man  who  has  been  ex- 

^  came  announcement  that  pelled  from  any  unit  of  the  American 

publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  Newspaper  Guild,  or  who  is  indebted 

yr  would  receive  the  contract  nego-  to  any  unit  of  the  Guild  for  dues  or  as- 

lons  committee  of  the  Guild  during  sessments. 

following  week.  Of  the  more  than  140  editorial  em- 

Il^while  a  contract  affecting  edi-  ployes  of  the  Record,  four  need  not  be 
lal  employes  on  Mr.  Stern’s  Camden  members  of  the  Guild.  They  are  the 
'CCS  IS  being  prepared.  It  will  be  editor-in-chief,  the  managing  editor  and 
iilar  to  the  contract  affecting  Record  assistant  managing  editor,  and  the  city 
[«C'ycs.  And  Mr.  Stern  has  also  in-  editor.  All  however,  are  Guild  mem- 
^  with  the  Newspaper  bers. 

iio  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  editor-  The  contract  fixes  a  work  day  of  8 
.^P*®ycs  of  the  New  York  Post.  hours  to  be  performed  within  a  con- 
tddressmg  the  quarterly  meeting  of  secutive  period  of  nine  hours.  It  pro- 

1  Newspaper  Guild  of  vides  the  5-day  week.  It  excepts  from 

I  adelphia  and  Camden,  assembled  in  the  5-day  week  provisions  only  employes 

oouth  Gold  Room  of  the  Broadwood  earning  $4,500  a  year  or  more.  In 


Philadelphia,  April  8 — The  first 

contract  between  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  a  unit  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  signed  here  today. 


By  MAC  PARKER 

Second  Vice-President,  American  Newspaper  Guild  and  Secretary  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden 


Text  of  the  contract  signed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  tenth  the  Guild  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  20. 


The  document  marks  a  milestone  in 
■  journalistic  history  and  the  beginning  of 
ja  “New  Deal”  for  editorial  workers. 

It  is  a  pact  between  the  Newspaper 
.iGuild  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
■which  now  has  close  tc  700  members, 
and  J.  David  Stem,  liberal-minded  pub- 


ilisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the 
Kevi  York  Post  and  the  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  newspapers. 

The  agreement  fixes  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  minimum  wages  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  It  gives  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Record  a 
“closed  shop”  as  far  as  the  Guild  is 
foncerned  and  the  “check-off”  for  the 
Ltollection  of  Guild  dues. 

Mr.  Stern’s  action  “broke  the  ice”  for 
Etlie  Guild  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  opinion 
bf  many  Guild  members  such  contracts 
[in  Philadelphia  would  never  have  been 
[accomplish^  had  he  not  led  the  way. 
For  this  dty,  probably  above  all  others 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  steeped  in 
^  traditional  conservative  anti-labor  at- 
iiilude. 


Copy  boys .  $15.00 

receive  -Apprentices,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contracts,  are  inexperienced  employes  in 
from  2  capacity  except  as  clerks  or  copy 
nonths'  boys.  The  minimum  wage  scale  pro- 
ives  of  vides 

^under  y®**’  .  $20.00 

w  iiist  Second  year .  25.00 

ny  such  Third  year  .  35.00 

itration  (Experience  to  count  no  matter  where 
loye.  gained.) 

workers  Spacewriting  in  principle  is  eliminated 
ly  each  except  for  special  correspondents  not  en- 
option-  Raged  as  regular  full-time  employes, 
ly  boys,  rate  is  fixed  at  25  cents  a  column 
ss  than  'och.  Regular  employes  on  space  must 
under-  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  for  appren- 
racation  tices. 

v-v-v.  ,,vv.  The  contract  sets  up  new  educational 

"The  “check-'off”  is  embodied  for  the  requirements  for  beginners, 
collection  of  Guild  dues,  the  employer  to  Apprentices  in  any  of  the  newswriting 
deduct  from  the  employe’s  pay  such  o**  editing  divisions  must  hereafter  be 
amounts  as  are  certified  by  the  Guild  college  graduates,  if  having  had  l«s  than 
each  month,  two  years’  editorial  experience.  Or  they 

The  contract  prevents  the  reduction  of  ’riay  become  apprentices  after  3  years  as 
pay  of  any  employe.  ‘^opy  boys.  -  , 

The  agreement  provides  that  if  ever  Copy  boys  and  all  others,  including 
the  newspaper  code  provides  greater  photographers,  clerks,  and  other  classi- 
henefits  than  the  contract  gives  to  edi-  fications  must  be  at  least  high  school 
torial  workers,  then  the  contract  shall  graduates.  r  -i  j  i  i  ■ 

immediately  be  revised  upward.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia 

The  arbitration  committee  set  up  for  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  19  34 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS  WINS  1933  PROMOTION 
AWARD;  N.  Y.  SUN  SECOND 

All  Winning  Material  to  Be  Exhibited  at  Publishers’  New  York 
CcMiventions — Peabody  Headed  Advertisers’ 

Agency  Jury 

For  the  second  year  in  succession.  Frank  Presbrey,  chairman,  Frank  Pres- 
the  New  Y ork  Daily  News  won  brey  Company ;  H.  K.  McCann,  presi- 
first  award  and  the  Editor  &  Publisher  dent,  McCann- Erickson  Company; 
Cup  for  the  best  all-around  newspaper  H.  B.  Humphrey,  president  H.  B. 


promotion  of  1933. 


Humphrey  Company,  Boston;  John 


The  New  York  Sun  was  given  second  Benson,  president  American  Association 
award  for  its  all-around  promotion.  of  Advertising  Agencies ;  F.  J.  Ross, 
Both  newspapers  also  won  first  or  chairman  Fuller  Smith  &  Ross  Agency; 
second  places  in  several  subsidiary  and  O.  P.  Kilbourne,  vice-president,  J. 
classifications  in  the  fourth  annual  Sterling  Getchell  Agency. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Newspaper  Pro-  _ 

motion  Contest.  The  awards  were  made  ADDING  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Wednesday  afternoon  by  a  jury  of  dis-  _ 

tinguished  advertisers  and  advertising  Philadelphia  Daily  News  Edition  Will 


agency  executives,  headed  by  Stuart 
Peabody  of  the  Borden  Company,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Association  of  Na-  w^-  ■  ^  . 

tional  Advertisers.  delphia  Daily  News,  a  tabloid,  will  pub-  Disseminated  by  Lawson 

All  of  the  prize-winning  promotion  a  five-cent  Sunday  edition  begin-  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

material  will  Be  on  exhibition  at  the  ^ing  April  22,  it  was  announced  today.  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11 — T( 

VN’aldorf-Astoria  Hotel  during  the  As-  J-  H.  Keen,  managing  editor  of  the  better  correlate  the  activities  of  news 
sociated  Press  and  A.N.P.A.  meetings,  edition,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  paper  code  administration  with  the  ac 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  17-18 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  19-21 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-21 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  San  Antonio. 

April  23 — Associated  Press,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

April  24-27 — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — Michigan  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

NRA  NEWS  WAY  CLEARED 


Start  April  22 — Price  Five  Cents  — 

Iphia  Dailv  Neivs.  a  tabloid,  will  DUb-  Disseminated  by  Lawson 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11 — To 


during  the  week  of  April  23,  and  the  Sunday.  . 
winning  pieces  will  be  described  and  stage, 
illustrated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  “  ' 

.\pril  21.  &  Publish 

Awards  made  by  the  jury,  in  addi-  ^ 

tion  to  those  mentioned,  follow: 

For  tlw  best  promotion  done  under  "  ' 

the  auspices  of  a  territorial  group  of  Both  nw 


daily  edition,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  paper  code  administration  with  the  ac- 
Sunday.  Plans  are  still  in  the  forma-  tual  dissemination  of  news  through  the 


newspapers  or  by  a  commonly  owned  Sunday  Public  Ledger, 

g^Qup  q£  0cwsp€ipcrs  •  wnicn  suspends  next  Sundsiy  snd  will 


tive  stage.  National  Recovery  Administration,  Gen- 

It  also  was  learned  today  by  Editor  era!  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  announced  a 
&  Publisher  that  the  Philadelphia  Rec-  plan  for  co-operation  between  George 
ord  will  add  a  number  of  comics  and  Buckley,  administrator  in  charge  of 
other  features  to  its  Sunday  edition  daily  and  weekly  papers  with  William 
within  a  week  or  two.  V.  Lawson,  press  relations  man  at 

Both  moves  are  bids  for  the  circu-  NRA. 

The  plan  does  not  contemplate  any 


First  award:  Scripps-Howard  News-  be  merged  with  the  Philadelphia  In 
papers.  qutrer.  The  new  Sunday  Daily  New! 


which  suspends  next  Sunday  and  will  shifting  of  positions.  Lawson  will  con- 
be  merged  with  the  Philadelphia  In-  tinue  as  chief  news  dispenser  and 


Second  Award:  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association. 

For  the  best  single  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  for  the  promotion 
of  circulation: 

First  award:  Atlanta  Georgian. 

Second  award:  New  York  Titnes. 

For  the  best  campaign,  published  in 


quirer.  The  new  Sunday  Daily  News  Buckley  will  remain  in  his  present  of- 
will  be  the  only  five-cent  tabloid  in  fices,  several  city  blocks  removed  from 
Philadelphia.  Other  Sunday  editions  the  Blue  Eagle  headquarters,  but  in  ad- 
are  10  cents.  dition  to  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 

_  administrative  staff  will  collaborate  with 

PULITZER  LIST  OUT  MAY  7  Lawson  on  press  relations. 

Winner*  of  Prise*  to  Be  Announced  HERALD  INCREASES  RATE 

at  Alumni  Dinner  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  has  an- 

Announcement  of  winners  of  Pulitzer  nounced  an  increase  in  its  dajly  gen- 


newspapers,  for  the  promotion  of  cir-  prizes  in  journalism  and  literature  will  eral  advertising  rate  from  15  to  18 
cu^tion:  .  .  ,  ^  .  be  made  at  the  annual  dinner  of  school  cents  a  line.  The  Sunday  rate  remains 

First  awird:  A twnta  Gec^gian.  of  journalism  alumni,  students  and  fac-  unchanged  at  28  cents.  Optional^  com- 

Second  award:  Toronto  Star.  ulty  for  the  first  time  this  year.  “The  bination  rates  with  the  Washington 

J single  advertisement,  dinner  will  be  held  Monday  evening  Times  have  also  been  raised,  from  32 
published  in  newspapers,  and  directed  May  7.  at  the  Columbia  University  to  35  cents  for  the  morning  and  eve- 
to  advertisers:  Men’c  Famltv  riiih  nine  combination,  and  from  38  to  40 


cents  a  line.  The  Sunday  rate  remains 
unchanged  at  28  cents.  Optional  com¬ 
bination  rates  with  the  Washington 


First  award:  New  York  Sun. 


Men’s  Faculty  Club. 


ning  combination,  and  from  38  to  40 


The  prize  winners  will  be  guests  at  cents  for  the  morning  and  Sunday  com 


Second  award:  New  York  Herald  the  dinner,  and  former  prize  winners  bination.  There  is  no  change  on  the 
r^une  5^  invited  to  attend.  The  dinner  evening  and  Sunday  combination. 

For  the  best  c^paign,  published  in  also  will  be  open  to  friends  of  alumni.  - 


newspapers  and  directed  to  advertisers: 

First  award:  New  York  Sun. 

Second  award :  New  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 

For  the  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  promotion  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising: 

First  award:  Toronto  Star. 

Second  award :  Cleveland  News. 

For  the  best  campaign  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  classified  advertising: 

First  award:  Cleveland  News. 

Second  award:  New  York  American. 

For  the  best  single  advertisement 
published  in  trade  papers: 

First  award:  New  York  Daily  News. 

Second  award:  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

For  the  most  valuable  campaign  pub¬ 
lished  in  trade  papers : 

First  award:  New  York  Daily  News. 

Second  award :  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune. 

For  the  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece: 

First  award:  New  York  Wqrld-Tele- 
gram. 

Second  award:  New  York  Daily 
News. 

For  the  most  valuable  mail  campaign: 

First  award:  New  York  Daily  News. 

For  the  most  valuable  data  book; 

First  award:  New  York  Sun. 

Second  award:  Milwaukee  Journal. 

For  the  most  valuable  research  study : 

First  award:  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc. 

Swond  award :  E.  Katz  Special  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Members  of  the  jury  which  made  the 
awards  were; 

Chairman.  Stuart  Peabody,  Borden 
Comply;  secretary,  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
managing  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher; 


Attendance  will  be  limited  to  250  per-  PLANS  CONVENTION  PARTY 

Publishers  attending  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
~  convention  in  New  York  are  being  in- 

ROGERS  TO  VISIT  ENGLAND  vited  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
George  C.  Rogers,  former  general  York  News  Syndicate  to  attend  a 
manager  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  cocktail  party  in  the  News  Building, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  sailed  on  the  liner  Wash-  April  25,  from  four  to  seven.  Many 
ington  on  Wednesday  for  England  to  artists  and  writers  for  the  S3mdicate 


visit  Mr.  Rogers’  daughter,  Mrs. 
Douglas  S.  Curry,  of  London. 


will  be  present.  Arthur  Vv.  Crawford 
is  general  manager. 
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PRINTING  OF  PETITIOK 
LIST  CAUSES  ROW 

Charge  Made  in  House  That  Hetr* 

Paper*  “Deliberately”  Violated 

Rule* — An  Investigation 
I*  Asked 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisuei) 

Washi.ngton,  .\pril  12 — The  chaqt 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Houses 
Representatives  today  that  the  Hears 
Newspapers,  and  the  Washington  He. 
aid  in  particular,  had  “grossly  violated 
the  rules  of  the  House  by  publishiq 
the  names  of  members  who  had  signei 
a  petition  to  take  the  so-called  McLeod 
bill  out  of  committee  and  bring  it  I*, 
fore  the  House.  The  bill  would  fr# 
frozen  deposits  in  closed  banks  of  tb 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Representative  Lindsey  Warren,  i 
Washington,  N.  C.,  rose  to  make  a  pgr. 
liamentary  inquiry.  Referring  to  tit 
articles  in  both  the  Washington  Tmii 
and  Herald,  which  published  the  fa 
of  House  members  who  had  signed  fa 
petition,  the  North  Carolina  Congro;. 
man  asked  Speaker  Rainey  by  whats. 
thority  did  any  member,  official  or  a- 
ploye  of  the  House  disclose  the  naae 
of  those  signing  the  petition.  He  fa 
dared  that  it  was  a  direct  violation  if 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  that  fa 
offender  or  offenders  should  be  po. 
ished. 

Representative  John  McDuffie,  gf 
Monroeville,  .\la.,  asked  that  the  nfa 
regarding  petitions  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  it  would  take  a  majority  d 
the  House  to  discharge  a  committee  fa 
stead  of  the  145  names  now  necesaij. 

Representative  Thomas  L.  Blantoc, 
of  Abilene,  Tex.,  shouted  that  fa 
Hearst  Newspapers  knew  the  rules  d 
the  House  better  than  anyone  else,  gai 
that  they  deliberately  violated  then 
The  Speaker,  he  said,  should  immeiii- 
ately  appoint  a  committee  to  investigfa 
the  matter  and  find  out  who  broke  fa 
rules.  If  found,  they  should  be  pm- 
ished,  he  declared. 

Speaker  Rainey  said  he  was  going  ti 
make  no  decision  whatever  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  McLeod  Bill.  He  real 
the  rule  regarding  secrecy  of  pettioa 
however,  pointing  out  that  publiatM 
permitted  parties  to  bring  pressurecn 
Congressmen  either  to  sign  a  petitki 
or  to  withdraw  their  names  before  fa 
petition  was  presented,  which  is  po’ 
missible. 

The  controversy  apparently  stopped* 
that  point,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  de 
termined  effort  will  be  made  by  certais 
Democratic  leaders  to  amend  the  mte 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  bj 
Representative  McDuffie. 

RATE  HEARING  MAY  22 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishe*) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12- 
Hearing  has  been  set  for  May  22  fa 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cemnis- 
sion  in  connection  with  the  applicatw 
of  Eastern  railroads  for  authority  # 
establish  a  rate  of  27  cents  per  1# 
pounds  on  newsprint  paper  from 
neau,  Quebec,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wifa 
out  observing  the  long-and-short  lad 
provision  of  section  4  of  the  Intersta# 
Commerce  Act. 

TAX  BILL  PROTESTED 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  H-m 
earnest  appeal  that  subscriptwns  » 
newspapers,  magazines  and  publicatkw 
be  exempt^  from  the  provisions  to 
would  apply  state  sales  taxes  to  tangi* 
property  in  interstate  commerce  s«> 
into  states  with  sales  tax  laws 
made  before  a  House  subcommittee  |fr 
day  by  George  C.  Lucas  of  the  w 
tional  Publishers’  Association  of  * 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

JENSEN  JOINS  MOGENSEN 

Martin  Jensen,  business  manager^ 
the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Daily  Star  foft* 
past  six  years,  announced  his  resito 
tion  March  28,  to  join  M.  C.  Mogento* 
Co.,  newspaper  advertising  represeto 
tives.  Mr.  Jensen  assumed  his  *! 
duties  April  10. 
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EDITORS  TO  DISCUSS  MANY  VITAL  ISSUES 

A.S.N.E.  Convention  Program  Lists  Provocative  Subjects — Johnson  and  Tugwell  to  Speak — 
Bellamy  Says:  “We  Are  Going  to  Deal  Frankly  With  Issues” 


Editors  attending  the  12th  annua] 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April 
19-21,  will  hear  several  speakers  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  nation’s  front  pages.  The 
program  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  presented  to  the  editors’  group. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  NRA  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  will  speak  on  the  contro- 


Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 

versial  subject,  “The  Newspapers  and 
NRA.” 

Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  will  talk  on 
“The  New  Deal  and  What  It  May  Be¬ 
come.” 

William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
(Kan)  Gazette,  will  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Where  Are  We  Going?” 

Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  is  another  speaker 
and  Vance  .\rmentrout,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  will  describe  his  re¬ 
cent  defense  of  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  protect  the  confidence  of  a 
contributor. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  follows : 

Thursday,  2  P.M. 

Greetings  from  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Response  and  annual  address  by 
President  Paul  Bellamy. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Address:  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
“The  Newspapers  and  NRA.”  (Dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  Star.) 

Thursday  Evening 

Informal  meeting  with  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House.  (Sub¬ 
ject  to  change  to  Friday  evening). 

Friday,  10  A.  M. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  nominations. 

Address:  J.  Charles  Poe,  Chalta- 
N^s,  “Changing  News  Values.” 
(Discussion  led  by  Malcolm  W.  Bin- 
gay,  Detroit  Free  Press.) 

Address:  Marlen  Pew,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “Official  Authorization  for 
News.”  (Discussion  led  by  E.  Robert 
StevCTson,  IVaterbury  American  Re¬ 
publican.) 

Address:  Vance  Armentrout,  Louis- 
w/f  Courier- Journal,  “My  Defense  of 
Newspaper  Ethics.”  (Discussion  led 
by  Stephen  C.  Noland,  Indianapolis 
News.) 

Friday  Noon 

Talk  Luncheon,  “The  News- 
Wper  Guild.”  Discussion  led  by  Allen 

,  president,  Newspaper  Guild 

of  New  York. 


Friday,  2  P.  M. 

Address :  Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
Journal,  “Rethinking  Newspapers.” 
(Discussion  led  by  George  B.  Parker, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.) 

Address:  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge, 
.4merican  Press,  “The  News  We  Print.” 
(Discussion  led  by  Walter  M.  Harri¬ 
son,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman.) 

Address:  Bruce  Bliven,  The  New 
Republic,  “The  Future  of  Free  Speech.” 
(Discussion  led  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
Cleveland  Press.) 

Report  on  Committee  on  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  Grove  Patterson,  Casper  S. 
Yost  and  William  Allen  White. 

Friday  Evening 
Press  Club  Stag 
Party  (or  to  be 
transposed  w  i  t  h 
White  House  visit, 

Thursday  evening, 
at  the  convenience 
of  the  President.) 

Saturday, 

10  A.  M. 

Address :  W.  G. 

Vorpe,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer, 

“Comm  ercializa- 
tion  of  Features.” 

(Discussion  led  by 
Willis  J.  Abbot, 

Christian  Science 
Monitor.) 

Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions. 

Address ;  Stan¬ 
ley  Walker,  New 
York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  “The  City 
Editor.”  (Discus¬ 
sion  led  by  John 
J.  Mead,  Jr.,  Erie 
Times.) 

Saturday  Noon 

Shop  Talk  Luncheon,  “The  Editorial 
Page,”  discussion  led  by  Tom  Wallace, 
Louisville  Times. 

Saturday  Evening 
Annual  banquet. 

Dr.  Tugwell  and  Mr.  Meyer  will 
address  the  banquet,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  Willard.  William  Allen 
White  will  be  toastmaster.  President 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
will  preside. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Herald,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  convention 
on  “The  Newspaper  Helmswoman.” 
The  time  of  her  speech  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  dates  of  the  convention  coincide 
with  the  Washington  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival. 

President  Bellamy,  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
said  he  considered  the  program  of  the 
convention  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  ever  presented  to  the  editors. 

“We  are  going  to  deal  frankly  with 
issues,”  he  said.  “New  problems  are 
before  our  members.  They  must  be 
looked  squarely  in  the  face. 

“Speakers  chosen  represent  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  During  the  World 
War  we  all  were  directing  our  ener¬ 
gies  in  one  direction — to  whip  Ger¬ 
many.  Now,  however,  there  are 
varied  viewpoints  regarding  the  NRA 
— governmental  policies  affecting  so¬ 
ciety  in  general  and  the  newspapers  in 
particular. 

“The  program  before  us  this  year 
bristles  with  live  subjects  and  invites 
discussions  from  many  angles.” 

Concerning  General  Johnson's  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  Bellamy  said:  “All  of  our 
members  have  not  always  agreed  with 
him  in  his  administration  of  the  NRA. 
But  he  has  been  asked  to  talk  to  us — 
and  so  will  others  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.” 


President  Paul  Bellamy 


Mr.  Bellamy  discussed  the  new  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  many  newspapers  in 
the  face  of  decreased  earnings,  mer¬ 
gers,  and  suspension  of  dailies. 

“We  are  going  to  put  the  newspaper 
profession  under  the  microscope  at  this 
meeting,”  he  added.  “We  are  going 
to  examine  what  has  been  done  and 
what  has  been  left  undone.” 

One  of  the  new  developments  in  the 
profession  has  been  the  newspaper 
Guild,  Mr.  Bellamy  commented.  “The 
Guild  is  now  fairly  under  way,”  he 
said.  “No  one  of  us  knows  what  the 
effect  of  this  organization  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  on  our  profession.  The  NRA 
code  gives  newspaper  editorial  workers 
a  perfect  right  to 
organize  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  their 
employers,  but  I 
hope  that  the  Guild 
members  will  go 
beyond  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  readjust 
salaries.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  Guild 
workers  also  will 
strive  to  cast  the 
modern  newspaper 
in  a  better  mould — 
that  they  will  not 
seek  only  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  highest 
pay  nor  the  least 
hours  of  service 
and  that  publish¬ 
ers  will  not  seek 
only  to  obtain  the 
most  work  for  the 
least  pay. 

“I  hope  the 
Guild  membership 
will  use  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  improve  the 
professional  stand¬ 
ing  of  t  h  e  news¬ 
paper  worker. 
There  should  be  a  mutual  relationship 
between  the  Guild  membership  and  the 
newspaper  publishers.  :^th  sides  are 
partners  in  the  production  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said  that  he  anticipated 
valuable  information  would  come  out  of 
the  conference  planned  with  President 
Roosevelt  Thursday  or  Friday  evening. 

“These  ‘sit  ins’  with  the  President 
have  been  highly  informal,”  said  Mr. 
Bellamy.  “The  editors  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  talked  quite  freely.” 

Commenting  upon  the  aims  of  the 
Society  he  said: 

“I  quote  from  the  preamble  of  our 
constitution,  adopted  in  New  York, 
April  25,  1922,  saying: 

“  ‘No  means  of  defendin,^  their  (edi¬ 
tors)  profession  from  unjust  assault, 
no  avenue  by  which  professional  co¬ 
operation  can  be  reached.  ...  It  is 
with  the  purpose  of  remedying  to  some 
degree  these  conditions  that  the  Society 
is  established.  Its  purpose  shall  be  to 
promote  acquaintanceship  among  its 
members,  to  develop  a  stronger  pro¬ 
fessional  esprit  de  corps,  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  profession,  to 
consider  and  perhaps  establish  ethical 
standards  of  professional  conduct,  to  in¬ 
terchange  ideas  for  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  application  of  professional  la¬ 
bors  and  to  work  collectively  for  the 
solution  of  common  problems.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  Society  to  attempt 
to  supplant  or  encroach  upon  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  any  other  organization  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  take  from  its  members  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  independence  of  editorial  action 
— rather  it  hopes  to  inspire  a  greater 
independence.  It  is  not  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  any  individual  ^oup  or  in¬ 
terest.  It  must  have  no  friends  to  re¬ 
ward  and  no  enemies  to  punish. 

“  ‘Though  established  in  a  day  when 
there  is  complaint  of  multiplicity  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  this  Society  presents  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  constructive 


achievement,  both  for  the  profession 
of  journalism  and  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  land.  On  the 
realization  of  this  achievement  this  So¬ 
ciety  will  stand ;  on  failure  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  it  must  surely  fall.’  ” 

Referring  to  this  preamble  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  said : 

“I  think  we  have  sustained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth.” 


Dr.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 


WILL  CHARGE  GENERAL  RATE 


South  Dakota  Dailies  Adopt  Rule  on 
Manufacturers*  Copy 

Publishers  of  South  Dakota  dailies 
met  at  a  special  session  in  Huron 
recently  and  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  to  be  put  into 
effect  at  once: 

“Any  general  advertising  placed  by  a 
wholesaler,  distributor  or  local  dealer 
when  prepared  and/or  scheduled  and/or 
paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
manufacturer  shall  take  the  general 
rate.” 

The  papers  represented  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  were  the  Aberdeen  American  News, 
the  Huron  Evening  Huronite,  Mitchell 
Daily  Republic  (formerly  the  Evening 
Republican),  Rapid  City  Journal, Sioux 
Falls  Argus  Leader,  Watertown  Public 
Opinion  and  Yankton  Press  &  Da¬ 
kotan. 

The  meeting  was  also  unanimous  in 
voicing  the  sentiment  that  all  political 
speeches  that  are  broadcast  over  the 
radio  should  not  be  run  as  news  car¬ 
ried  in  advance  of  the  broadcast,  thus 
endorsing  the  rule  adopted  two  years 
ago  by  the  South  Dakota  members  of 
the  A.  P. 


INDICTMENT  REFUSED 

The  Allegheny  county  grand  jury  re¬ 
cently  refused  to  indict  Edward  T. 
Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
on  charges  of  criminal  libel  brought  by 
John  Dean,  city  detective,  following 
publication  of  stories  and  editorials 
about  Dean’s  acceptance  of  money  from 
store  owners  to  affect  arrest  of  thieves 
who  had  looted  their  establishment. 


P.N.P.A.  LUNCHEON  APRIL  25 

Daily  newspaper  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  will  hold  their  annual 
luncheon  during  the  AN  PA  convention 
in  the  Carpenter  Suite  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  Wednesday,  April  25,  at 
12:15  o’clock. 


J.  H.  WALKER  MARRIES 

Jerome  H,  Walker,  city  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
and  Miss  Virginia  Gloeckner,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  were  married  April  9  in  Albany. 
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MEETING  TO  COORDINATE  CODES  HELD 
IN  NEW  YORK  THIS  WEEK 

Graphic  Arts  and  Daily  Newspaper  Group  Will  Make  Effort  to 
Clear  Job  Shop  Jurisdiction  Muddle — Pennsylvania 
Forming  Regional  Unit 


An  attempt  to  iron  out  conflicting 
>  clauses  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  grai^ic  arts  code 
and  the  code  for  the  daily  newspaper 
publishing  business  was  to  be  made  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  13. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request 
of  George  Buckley,  deputy  NRA  admin¬ 
istrator,  to  discuss  the  coordination  of 
the  daily  newspaper  publishing  business 
code  with  the  graphic  arts  industries 
code  as  it  relates  to  Divisions  A-1  and 
A-5  for  the  commercial  printing  business 
done  by  metropolitan  and  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers,  which  the  graphic 
arts  code  treats  as  “commercial  relief 
printing  establishments.’’ 

Representatives  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  code  authority  at  the  meeting  were 
to  be  Howard  Davis,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  chairman  of  the  authority; 
Cranston  Williams,  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  \V.  H. 
Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association; 
W.  N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association;  C. 
R.  Butler,  field  representative  of  tlie 
authority  and  EUisha  Hanson,  attorney. 

The  graphic  arts  code  authority  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  to  be  Frederick  Secord, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  jurisdiction 
committee  of  the  national  graphic  arts 
coordinating  committee;  Douglas  John¬ 
son;  Lee  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.) 
Record,  chairman  of  the  national  code 
authority  for  Division  A-5  of  the  graphic 
arts  code,  and  Nathan  Shrifte,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Buckley  will  also  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  code  and  executive 
committees  this  week  voted  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  all  Pennsylvania  em¬ 
ployers  subject  to  Division  A-2  and 
A-5  of  the  grai^ic  arts  code  at  the  Penn 
Harris  H^el  in  Harrisburg,  April  14. 
The  association  has  invited  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  national  code  authorities  of 
A-2  and  A-5  to  meet  with  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  April  13  to  advise  on  admin¬ 
istration  problems  and  help  set  up  a 
regional  code  authority.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Walter  Allen,  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  national  code  authority  for 
A-1;  K.  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat,  N.  E.  A.  vice-president  and 
member  of  the  national  code  authority; 
and  Jay  Shaw,  New  York  regional  ad¬ 
ministration  manager  and  member  of  the 
national  code  authority,  will  attend  the 
Harrisburg  meeting. 

The  Pennsylvania  group  had  previous¬ 
ly  voted  not  to  act  as  an  administrative 
agency  or  to  set  up  a  regional  code  au¬ 
thority  for  Divisions  A-2  and  A-5  under 
the  graphic  arts  code. 

C.  A.  Baumgart,  N.  E.  A.  code  ad- 
nwistration  manager,  discussed  re¬ 
gional  administrative  problems  with 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  convention  April  12  and 
13  in  Milwaukee. 

_  Mr.  Baumgart  this  week  reported  con¬ 
tinued  activity  among  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  organization  of  regional 
administrative  agencies  under  the  N.E.A. 
He  announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  by  states: 

Georgia:  O.  W.  Pascavant,  Atlanta, 
regional  code  administration  manager. 

Florida:  C.  P.  Helfenstein,  Live  Oak, 
president  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  acting  regional  administration 
manager. 

Nevada:  A.  L.  Dalbey,  Fallon,  re¬ 
gional  administration  manager. 

Illinois:  Floyd  Simmons,  Springfield, 
regional  administration  manager. 

Indiana:  J.  S.  Hubbard,  Indianapolis, 


secretary  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association,  regional  administration  man¬ 
ager. 

New  Jersey:  Garvin  P.  Taylor  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  acting 
administration  manager. 

New  Hampshire:  Miss  Suzanne  Loi- 
zeaux,  Plymouth  Record  Print,  regional 
code  administration  manager  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Weekly  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Delaware:  Rodmond  S.  Mahaffy,  Wil¬ 
mington,  regional  code  administration 
manager. 

Idaho:  A.  W.  McCallum,  Buhl,  act¬ 
ing  administration  manager  for  the 
Idaho  State  Editorial  Association. 

New  Mexico:  J.  C.  McConvery,  Santa 
Fe,  regional  administration  manager. 

Maine:  Charles  A.  Jortberg,  Port¬ 
land.  administration  manager  for  the 
commercial  printers’  division  of  the 
Maine  Graphic  Arts  Association  and 
Nathan  H.  Small,  Belfast,  of  the  Maine 
Press  .Association,  administration  man¬ 
ager  for  weeklies  and  dailies. 

Kentucky :  J.  Curtis  Alcock,  Dan¬ 
ville,  regional  administration  code 
manager. 

Harrj'  B.  Rutledge,  N.  E.  A.  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  went  to  St.  Louis  this 
week  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
annual  N.  E.  A.  convention  to  be  held 
in  that  city.  May  10-17.  Mr.  Rutledge 
stated  before  leaving  that  code  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention. 


GUILX)  TO  HAVE  VOICE 
ON  LABOR  BOARD 


Johnson  Promises  Washington  Unit 
Guilds  Shall  Be  Represented  on 
Industrial  Board  Even  If  Code 
Must  Be  Reopened 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11 — Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  promised  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  that  edi¬ 
torial  workers  will  have  representation 
on  the  industrial  board  set  up  under 
the  newspaper  code  to  settle  disputes 
over  wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  General  added  that  the  writers 
will  be  represented  “if  it  takes  a  re¬ 
opening  of  the  entire  code  to  accomplish 
it.’’  Since  there  is  now  in  existence  an 
industrial  board  with  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  members  provided  in  the  code, 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  reopening 
for  substitutions  will  make  this  possible. 

Employers’  representatives  were  ap¬ 
proved  this  week  by  General  Johnson. 
The  employe  members  were  named  last 
month,  alj,  chosen  from  the  mechanical 
printing  trades  unions. 


MICHIGAN  DAILY  SOLD 


Hancock  Evening  Copper  Journal  Ac¬ 
quired  by  Conine  Company 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisrbb) 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  April  12 — The 
Conine  Publishing  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  publishers  of  three  Michigan 
dailies,  has  purchased  the  Hancock 
(Mich.)  Evening  Copper  Journal.  The 
company  publishes  the  Manistee  News 
Advocate,  the  Big  Rapids  Pioneer  and 
the  Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune.  Officers 
are:  President,  Nelson  E.  Conine,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Battle  Creek  Moon- 
Joumal,  vice-president,  Austin  Batdorff, 
manager  of  the  Traverse  City  Record- 
Eagle,  and  secretary-treasurer,  George 
B.  Dolliver,  managing  editor  of  tiie 
Moon-Joumal.  The  Moon-Joumal  and 
Record-Eagle  are  not  members  of  the 
Conine  Publishing  Company.  The  Cop¬ 
per  Journal  has  been  published  by  the 
Hancock  Journal  Co.,  of  which  Nina  T. 
Ley  was  president.  W.  G.  Williams 
was  publisher. 
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HOE  DIRECTORS  ELECTED 

Ten  Named  to  Board  at  Stockholder*’ 
Meeting  in  New  York 

Stockholders  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
held  their  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
April  10,  and  unanimously  elected  the 
following  board  of  directors:  H.  V. 
Ball,  J.  W.  Cutler,  A.  1.  Hoe,  S.  J. 
Kane,  Richard  Kelly,  R.  H.  McDonald, 
E.  M.  McIntosh,  F.  P.  Shepard,  H.  M. 
Tillinghast,  E.  L.  Weisl. 

Messrs.  Ball  and  Tillinghast  have 
been  vice-presidents  of  the  company  for 
some  years. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
harmonious,  the  various  stockholders 
committees  having  agreed  on  a  slate 
which  was  satisfactory  to  all. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  plan  of 
reorg;anization  now  being  worked  out 
will  be  ready  soon  for  submission  to 
the  security  holders  of  the  company. 


‘NEW  DEAL’  PAGE  TELLS 
STATE  OF  BUSINESS 

Commercial  Handout*  Barred  by 

Philadelphia  Record — Vital  New* 
of  Government,  Money  and 
Market*  Sub*tituted 

A  “New  Deal  Business  Page,”  fw- 
turing  news  from  Washington  affecting 
business  and  financial  interests,  was 
started  last  week  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Bearing  ears  labeled  “The  New  Deal 
in  Business,”  and  “Economics. .  .Money 
. . .  Markets,”  the  page  appeared  with¬ 
out  any  advance  publicity.  Instead  of 
the  six  or  eight  columns  formerly  de¬ 
voted  to  stock  tables  and  other  financial 
items  on  an  inside  page  baring  no 
heading,  the  Record  now  publishes  from 
12  to  14  columns  or  more  in  the  “New 
Deal  Section.” 

It  was  stated  unofficially  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord  this  week  that  the  change  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  business 
capital  of  the  nation  now  is  Washing¬ 
ton,  not  New  York.  Latest  news  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  swiftly  changing 
scene  at  Uie  seat  of  government  are  ap¬ 
pearing  instead  of  the  “canned”  copy 
handouts  from  bankers  and  brokers. 

“We’re  using  vital  news,  not  gossip 
of  the  financial  district,”  was  the  way 
one  Record  executive  put  it.  “We  feel 
that  we  can  offer  the  same  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  some  of  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  published  for  business  men — and 
present  it  while  the  news  is  still  hot. 
It  is  a  great  step  forward  from  the 
canned  pages  of  punk  news  of  the  type 
frequently  offered  by  some  business 
houses  for  the  consumption  of  business 
men.” 

A  daily  feature  of  the  page  is  a  brief 
double  column  editorial,  on  a  monetary 
question  or  a  business  subject,  at  the 
top  of  the  second  and  third  columns. 
The  daily  market  chart  covers  the  six 
columns  between  the  first  and  last  col¬ 
umns  below  the  fold  and  jumps  to  an 
inside  page.  Code  matters,  new  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  in  Congress,  and  labor 
difficulties  and  negotiations  to  settle 
these  disputes  are  typical  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  besides  the  ordinary  run  of  busi¬ 
ness  reports. 

The  Record  formerly  devoted  the 
least  amount  of  siiace  to  financial  news 
of  any  standard-size  morning  paper  in 
Philadelphia. 


GETS  ADDED  SENTENCE 

Grover  Fleming,  former  editor  of 
(he  Ohio  Examiner,  on  March  30  was 
denied  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  or¬ 
dered  to  serve  another  six  months  in 
Shelby  county  jail,  Sidney,  O.,  on  his 
conviction  for  criminal  libel  against 
Police  Chief  William  O’Leary.  Juifee 
D.  F.  Mills  ruled  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  court,  in  sentencing  Fleming  to 
six  months  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $500 
and  costs  of  $162,  that  the  former  editor 
should  both  serve  the  sentence  and  pay 
the  fine.  Fleming,  in  filing  the  writ, 
contended  the  jail  sentence  and  fine 
were  concurrent  and  that,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  six  months  term,  he  did  not 
need  to  pay  the  fine. 


FIGHT  FOR  LIBERTIES 
W.  A.  WHITE  SAYS  ’ 

Editor  Tell*  Journali*m  Studeatt 
That  They  Should  Never  Lo*e 
Sight  of  Democratic  Stand¬ 
ard*  Regardle**  of  Change* 

The  job  of  newspapermen  is  to  fight 
for  our  ancient  democratic  liberties  and 
tor  the  maintenance  of  our  political  lib. 
erty,  William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
tKan.)  Gazette  publisher,  told  journal, 
ism  school  students  at  Ciolumbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  April  10. 

Mr.  White  spoke  at  a  meeting  ij 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  and  founder 
of  tlie  school.  He  said : 

"You  are  going  into  newspaper  work 
at  a  time  of  great  economic  changes. 
There  must  be  tremendous  wrenches  in 
our  social  system  that  are  necessary  for 
the  redistribution  of  our  national  in¬ 
come,  which  is  inevitable  with  our  grow¬ 
ing  machine  age.  There  will  be  clashes, 
inevitable  clashes,  perhaps  serious  and 
terrible  clashes. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  job  of  the  new^ 
paper  man,  is  to  hold  one  thing  sacred 
throi^h  all  these  changes.  You  may  be 
on  either  side  of  the  economic  advanot 
You  may  be  a  radical  or  a  reactionary, 
as  you  please.  But  when  the  changes 
come,  whether  they  are  sugofested  by 
reactionary  or  by  radical,  by  fascist  or 
by  communist,  let  me  ask  you  to  pr^ 
serve  just  one  thing  and  to  fight  with 
all  your  strength  for  that:  our  ancient 
democratic  liberties.  For  a  thousand 
years  we  have  been  building  these  an¬ 
cient  liberties :  the  right  of  the  ballot 
box,  of  majority  rule,  of  the  writ  d 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  of  a  free 
press,  free  assembly,  and  parliamentary 
government. 

“These  things  have  been  achiestd 
through  many  a  conflict.  They  are  here, 
they  are  the  fundamentals,  and  don’t  1« 
any  man  persuade  you  that  when  he 
comes  to  put  the  clamps  on  political 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  economic  security 
that  he  is  promoting  a-  new  day  or  a  new 
deal.  No  matter  how  fair,  no  matter 
how  equitable  seems  the  distribution  of 
income,  if  these  liberties  go  with  the 
new  era  you  are  losing  something  that 
is  vastly  more  important  than  equitable 
distribution  of  iiKome.  You  are  losing 
self-respect,  democratic  self-respect,  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  for  which  this  raa 
in  Western  Europe  and  America  has 
been  struggling  for  2,000  years. 

“Our  government.  Heaven  knows,  is 
not  perfect.  I  have  been  devoting  my 
life  to  trying  to  make  it  a  little  blrtter 
and  have  not  got  very  far.  But  it  is 
one  government  on  earth  that  has  not 
a  material  ideal,  that  is  not  founded 
upon  the  philosophy  of  a  warm  back  and 
a  full  stomach.  It  was  not  for  that 
that  w'e  established  our  Constitution. 

“As  I  have  said,  whether  the  new 
leader  who  shall  come,  shall  be  reac¬ 
tionary  or  consers’ative,  reject  him  if 
he  tries  to  get  his  Utopia  establishwi 
without  maintaining  all  of  these  essential 
political  rights  for  w'hich  we  have  bOT 
fighting  for  a  thousand  years,  and  which 
are  the  spirit  of  this  civilization  we 
have  built  in  western  EurofW  and  on 
this  hemisphere.  Equitable  distributko 
of  income  is  splendid.  I  think  I  have 
devoted  as  much  of  my  life  to  that  as  to 
anything.  But  economic  equality  with¬ 
out  political  liberty  is  a  denial  of  that 
most  precious  of  all  boons — the  self- 
respect  that  comes  with  a  sense  of  cre¬ 
ative  partnership  in  your  country.  And 
that  is  worth  fighting  for.  In  time  ^ 
w’ith  intelligence  you  can  get  everything 
it  you  retain  freedom.  Without  freedom 
no  matter  what  you  get,  in  time  ^ 
will  have  only  tyranny !  The  whole 
earth  is  open  to  you  if  you  hold  th^ 
things — liberty  and  the  right  to  the 
‘pursuit  of  happiness !’  ” 

Another  speaker  was  Governor  Wm- 
ant  of  New  Hampshire.  .  , 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Whites 
talk  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  foyer 
of  the  building  where  a  wreath  was 
placed  on  the  Rodin  bust  of  PulHier 
by  William  H.  (jottlieb,  president  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  school.  Deae 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  presided. 
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PUBLIC  LEDGER  TO  MERGE  WITH  INQUIRER 

98- Year  Old  Philadelphia  Morning  and  Sunday  Paper  Ceases  Publication  April  15 — Evening 

Ledger  Continues — Features  Will  Continue  in  Inquirer 


(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  April  12— After 

a  career  lacking  only  two  years  to 
complete  a  century  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
istence,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
will  cease  publication  on  Sunday,  April 
is.  Aloi^  with  it,  the  Sunday  Public 
Ledger  will  formally  go  out  of  existence. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  April  16,  the 
two  newspapers  will  be  combined  with 
the  'Philadelphia  Inquirer,  published  by 


city  editor,  Bernard  Huggarty,  political 
editor,  Victor  Henderson,  Harry  Hewes 
and  Walter  Hazlett,  reporters.  Robert 
Jones,  Louis  Winter  and  Ellis  Porter, 
editorial  writers  were  transferred  to  the 
Evening  Ledger  staff  as  was  Mrs. 
Frances  Moor  of  the  woman’s  page  de¬ 
partment.  Leroy  Wolfe,  copy  desk 
head,  joins  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  staff  and  John  McClelland,  copy 
reader,  becomes  editor  of  the  Dmvning- 
ton  (Pa.)  News,  weekly.  Harry  Mur¬ 
dock,  drama  editor,  rejoins  the  Evening 
Ledger  in  the  same  capacity.  Edmund 
Sterling,  editorial  writer,  who  was  in 
his  S2d  year  with  the  Public  Ledger 
was  retired  on  full  pay  and  was  in¬ 
formed  his  office  would  be  preserved  in¬ 
tact  for  his  use  at  any  time.  Hal  Bor¬ 
land,  literary  editor  will  join  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  in  that  capacity.  With  the 
Evening  Ledger  planning  a  24-hour 
coverage  additional  staff  changes  were 
to  be  announced  by  Charles  M.  Mor¬ 
rison,  editor-in-chief  and  J.  J.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  managing  editor. 

A  dramatic  eleventh  hour  effort  was 
made  by  editorial  employes  to  save  the 
paper  from  suspension.  Hurried  confer¬ 
ences  were  called  and  effort  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  were  made.  More 
than  $1,000,000  was  pledged  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  but  it  was  learned  consid¬ 
erably  more  was  needed. 

A  few  hours  before  the  suspension  an- 


John  C.  Martin 

the  same  management.  While  the  name 
of  the  Public  Ledger  will  be  carried  on 
the  masthead  of  the  combined  news¬ 
papers,  it  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
Inquirer.  Eventually,  it  is  expected, 
the  name  will  disappear.  The  combina¬ 
tion  leaves  the  Philadelphia  Record  as 
the  only  other  morning  newspaper  in 
this  city. 

Announcement  of  the  change  came  of¬ 
ficially  in  the  following  statement  from 
John  C.  Martin,  president  of  Public 
Ledger,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  both  the 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Inquirer: 

“On  Monday,  April  16,  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Public  Ledger  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  combined 
newspaper  being  published  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  plant. 

“All  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Public  Ledger 
will  continue  to  appear  in  the  Inquirer, 
and  those  classifications  of  news  in 
which  the  Public  Ledger  has  specialized, 
will  be  as  fully  covered  in  the  Inquirer. 

“All  of  the  comics  now  appearing  in 
both  Sunday  papers  will  be  continued 
m  a  24-page  full  color  comic  section, 
and  the  20-page  complete  novel  now  is¬ 
sued  weekly  with  the  Sunday  Public 
Ledger  will  be  issued  with  the  Sunday 
Inquirer. 

“The  Evening  Ledger  will  continue 
from  the  Ledger  plant.” 

Naturally,  it  was  explained,  there 
will  be  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Mitorial  management.  The  extent  of 
these  changes  is  still  a  matter  of  discus- 
no  formal  announcement  having 
^  made,  except  in  the  case  of  C.  M. 
^mson,  now  editor  of  the  Public 
LwgCT,  who  will  remain  as  editor  of 
^'Evening  Public  Ledger.  Jay  House, 
ruolic  Ledger  columnist,  will  be  con- 
tinuM  on  the  Inquirer.  Some  members 
of  the  Public  Ledger  staff  will  be  trans- 
terred  to  the  Evening  Public  Ledger 
®*'^others  to  the  Inquirer. 

Some  staff  changes  were  announced 
a  once.  Samuel  Schwab,  managing 
^>tor,  becomes  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Inquirer.  The  same  paper  also  took 

cr  Jay  House,  columnist,  Alexander 
Hutton,  cartoonist,  Earl  Eastwood,  edi- 
onal  wnter,  Richard  Thornburg,  night 


pages  and  was  smaller  than  present-day 
tabloids.  The  cash  capital  at  the  start 
was  $1,033.  The  first  great  innovation 
of  the  Public  Ledger  was  the  collection 
and  printing  of  local  news,  then  an 
unusual  departure.  In  December,  1838, 
the  Public  Ledger’s  publication  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson’s  message  to  Congress  was 
a  sensational  “beat”  on  every  one  of  its 
rivals. 

A  year  later,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  appeared.  The  Public 
Ledger  was  parental  to  its  organization. 
Abell  and  Simmons  had  gone  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  start  the  paper  and  Abell  re¬ 
mained  to  see  it  through.  Simmons  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia.  Abell  organ¬ 
ized  a  pony  express  service  which  en¬ 
abled  the  Public  Ledger  repeatedly  to 
print  important  news  in  advance  of  its 
competitors.  Thus  the  Public  Ledger 
and  the  Sun  were  in  the  lead  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  announcement  of  the  death 


PUBLIC 


Wm.  M.  Swain  and  A.  S.  Abell,  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Public  Ledger 

nouncement  was  made  by  Mr.  Martin 
the  employes  were  planning  to  meet  with 
him  to  discuss  a  plan  for  operating  the 
daily  on  an  employe-management  plan 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  New  York 
Sun.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
made  to  enlist  aid  in  Washington  for  a 
loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  if  the  result  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  favorable. 

When  it  was  learned  at  8  P.  M. 
Tuesday  that  Mr.  Martin’s  announce¬ 
ment  had  been  sent  to  the  newspapers 
here  and  to  the  Associated  Press  the 
attempt  to  seek  funds  in  Washington 
was  abandoned. 

When  the  merger  with  the  Inquirer 
takes  place,  the  latter  will  actually  rep¬ 
resent  a  consolidation  of  five  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Philadelphia  Momi^  Times 
was  combined  with  the  Public  Ledger 
when  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  bought  the  Ledger 
from  the  Drexel  Estate.  Later,  when 
the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  purchased 
the  Ledger  from  Mr.  Ochs,  he  merged 
with  it  the  old  North  American  and  the 
Press. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger 
was  issued  on  March  25,  1836.  It  was 
founded  by  William  M.  Swain,  Arunah 
S.  Abell  and  Azariah  H.  Simmons,  three 
journeymen  printers  who  had  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  It  sold 
for  one  cent  a  copy,  contained  four 


from  New  Orleans  to  Baltimore  in  six 
days.  Not  satisfied  with  the  fast  horses, 
the  Public  Ledger  used  a  service  of 
500  carrier  pigeons,  which  brought  a 
synopsis  of  the  President’s  message 
shortly  after  delivery  and  carried  news 
from  incoming  steamships. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Public  Led¬ 
ger  it  took  courage  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  speech.  It  adver¬ 
tised  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  1838, 


Facsimile  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  It  appeared  in  1836. 

of  President  Harrison  and  President 
Tyler’s  veto  of  the  bank  bill. 

In  the  anxious  hours  when  a  war 
with  England  was  expected  over  the 
Oregon  frontier,  the  Public  Ledger 
joined  with  several  other  eastern  news¬ 
papers  in  sending  a  pilot  boat  to  Liver¬ 
pool  for  the  news.  For  the  Mexican 
War,  a  pony  express  covered  the  country 


George  W.  Childs 


The  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 

but  before  the  lecture,  a  mob  had  burned 
down  the  hall  and  made  two  or  three 
attempts  to  attack  the  Ledger  office. 
The  Ledger  denounced  the  outrage  and 
called  on  the  mayor  to  “order  out  the 
militia  with  bayonets  and  ball  cart¬ 
ridges.” 

A  notable  event  marking  a  revolution 
in  the  methods  of  newspaper  publication 
was  the  introduction  of  the  rotary  press 
in  1847.  Simmons  died  in  1855  and 
Swain  and  Abell  continued  publication 
of  the  Public  Ledger.  In  1^,  it  was 
sold  to  George  W.  Childs,  for  a  sum 
said  to  have  been  $155,000.  As  the 
guiding  and  inspiring  genius  of  'the 
newspaper  from  that  year  until  1894, 
Mr.  Childs  made  for  himself  a  unique 
position  in  American  journalism.  Mr. 
Childs  died  in  1894.  (jeorge  W.  (Thilds 
Drexel  succeeded  him  as  editor.  The 
latter  was  a  son  of  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
who,  with  Mr.  Childs,  had  bought  the 
paper  back  in  1864,  although  his  lume 
had  never  been  publicly  associated 
with  it. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Public  Ledger  cooperated  with  the 
New  York  Herald  and  invested  $1,000 
a  week  to  give  its  readers  first-hand 
news  of  the  struggle.  On  July  21,  1902, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  bought  the  Public 
Ledger  from  Mr.  Drexel.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Philadelphia  Times  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  proceeded  to  consolidate 
the  two  newspapers.  George  W,  Ochs 
took  personal  charge  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation.  Under  the  Ochs’  management 
the  Public  Ledger  used  the  worldwide 
correspondence  service  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  also  drew  upon  the 
news  gathering  facilities  of  the  London 
Times.  Several  other  important  in¬ 
novations  marked  the  executive  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ochs.  One  of  these  was 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  one  cent  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Sunday  edition. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Ochs  sold  the  Public 
Ledger  to  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  then 
owner  of  the  Saturday  Evenina  Post. 
LadieY  Home  Journal  and  Country 
Gentleman.  The  price  paid  is  said  to 
have  been  about  $2,{)(X),(X)0. 

New  presses  and  equipment  were 
installed.  Every  department  was  re¬ 
organized.  News  services  were  im- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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RADIO  NEWS  SERVICE  WOULD  SERVE 
STATIONS  BY  SHORT  WAVE  METHOD 

Coast  Organization  Petitions  U.  S.  for  Facilities — Plans  National 
News  Coverage  for  Radio  Stations  Giving  Them 
5,000  to  10,000  Words  Daily 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washinzton  Correspondent,  Editor  dc  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  12 —  himself,  as  president  and  publisher,  is 
A  challenge  to  the  newspaper  a  former  newspaperman,  he  ^plained, 
publishing  industry  was  voiced  April  11  having  been  employed  by  William  Ran- 
by  Ivan  Johnson,  president  of  the  dolph  Hearst  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
Radio  News  Service  of  America,  who  amincr  and  other  papers.  The  other 


ROY  HOWARD’S  SON  MARRIES 


told  an  attentive  Federad  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  that  he  could  distribute  “spot” 
news  to  the  public  by  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  far  in  advance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  news  facilities. 

A  well-planned  campaign  to  invade 
the  field  of  news  collection  and  distri¬ 
bution  which  is  now  controlled  by  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Johnson  during  hearings 
before  the  Commission  here.  He  is 
seeking  a  modification  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Rule  232,  so  that  short  wave 
radio  facilities  may  be  utilized  to  dis¬ 
seminate  news  to  broadcasting  stations 
as  well  as  to  press  services  and  news¬ 
papers.  At  the  present  time  this  rule 
prohibits  the  use  of  short  wave  facili¬ 
ties  except  for  “publication  by  press 
agencies  and  newspapers.” 

Notice  of  the  hearing  was  issued  by 
the  Commission  March  26  and  the  date 
set  for  April  2.  A  few  days  later  the 
Commission  postponed  the  hearing  to 
April  11,  stating  that  the  postponement 
was  made  upon  objection  of  newspa¬ 
pers  who  desired  additional  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  objections.  No  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  were  made  by  newspapers  at  the 
Wednesday  hearing. 

While  the  newspaper  publishers  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  84  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  chain  and  the  86  in  the 
Columbia  network,  that  these  stations 
would  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  newspapers  in  dis- 


partners  and  associates  are  Fred  Good¬ 
cell,  Los  Angeles,  former  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams,  former  newspaperman,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Farb  of  New  York,  who  is  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Eastern  Division. 

The  service  is  to  be  operated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Associated  and 
United  Press  services.  There  will  be  a 
central  bureau  in  New  York,  and 
branch  bureaus  at  key  points  through¬ 
out  the  country.  These  bureaus,  at 
first,  he  said,  will  be  located  at  points 
where  he  proposes  to  establish  corre¬ 
spondents.  As  the  service  grows,  it 
will  be  expanded  to  cover  other  impor¬ 
tant  points.  In  the  beginning  the  co- 
oi)eration  of  the  broadcasting  stations  Jack  Rohe  Howard,  son  of  Roy  Howard, 


is  relied  upon  to  fill  in  the  gaps  not 
covered  by  regular  correspondents. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  intends  to 
send  out  from  30  to  40  stories  daily  of 
a  national  character.  He  proposes  to 
go  into  local  news  items  only  when  the 
importance  of  this  material  merits  the 
extra  expense  of  sending  to  individual 
stations.  He  expects  to  expand  his  or¬ 
ganization  to  about  75  or  100  corre¬ 
spondents  before  long,  if  the  Commis¬ 
sion  modifies  its  rule  to  permit  broad¬ 
casting  stations  the  use  of  the  short 
wave  facilities  of  the  radio  news  ser- 


chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Miss  Barbara  Balfe,  debutante  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wentz  Balfe, 
pictured  after  their  marriage  at  the 
New  York  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
April  5.  After  a  honeymoon  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Howard  and  his  bride 
will  make  their  temporary  home  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  Miss  Balfe  made 
her  society  debut  last  year. 


vices.  These  correspondents  will  work 

on  a  “space  basis,”  and  will  cost  the  iginal,  stories  which  may  be  copyrighted 
service  about  $1,000  a  week,  in  Mr.  articles  of  the  press  associations,  Mr. 


would  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  pre-  Johnson’s  opinion.  Johnson  said:  “In  the  same  manner 

rogatives  of  the  newspapers  in  dis-  The  news  is  to  be  sent  by  the  short-  that  a  city  editor  protects  himself  from 
seminating  news  items,  there  are  about  wave  facilities  on  hourly  periods  three  letting  a  libelous  story  get  into  print.” 

300  other  stations  which  might  take  the  times  daily,  with  “flash”  news  in  be-  He  said  he  would  instruct  such  corres- 

radio  news  service  offered.  tween  when  necessary.  Eiach  broadcast-  pondents  not  to  touch  press  association 

That  this  is  substantiated,  was  proven  ing  station  will  be  required  to  hire  a  articles, 

by  Mr.  Johnson  during  the  hearings  radio  technician  for  3  hours  each  day  to  He  pointed  out  that  radio  announcers 


by  Mr.  Johnson  during  the  hearings  radio  technician  for  3  hours  each  day  to 
April  11.  He  said  that  he  had  circular-  receive  the  news  in  code.  When  flashes 
ized  about  300  radio  broadcasting  sta-  are  sent  at  other  times,  the  regular  sta¬ 
tions,  and  that  92  of  them  in  all  sec-  tion  technician  can  handle  this,  he  said. 


receive  the  news  in  code.  When  flashes  are  “intelligent  men,”  and  that  after  the 
are  sent  at  other  times,  the  regular  sta-  service  is  in  progress  for  a  time  they 


tions,  and  that  92  of  them  in  all  sec-  tion  technician  can  handle  this,  he  said.  will  become  “news  minded”  or  “journal- 

tions  of  the  country  had  definitely  as-  In  the  event  the  press  of  news  becomes  istic  conscious.” 

sured  him  that  they  would  take  his  too  heavy  over  the  radio  news  services’  Members  of  the  Commission  ques- 
service.  Many  others  showed  keen  in-  short  wave  facilities,  it  may  be  neces-  tioned  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  financial  set 
terest,  he  said,  and  expressed  the  opin-  sary  to  establish  two  transmitters  oper-  up.  He  explained  that  he  would  re¬ 
ion  that  once  the  service  was  com-  ating  on  different  frequencies,  say  on  ceive  a  flat  rate  weekly  in  advance  from 
menced  those  stations  would  “come  in  20  or  40  meters,  it  was  explained.  the  broadcasting  stations,  and  from  this 

too.”  Questioned  by  Mr.  Tyler  Berry,  coun-  sum  would  pay  his  reporters,  corres- 

Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Commission  sel  for  the  Radio  Commission,  as  to  how  pondents,  and  telegraph  messages,  as 
that  he  has  already  made  arrangements  he  proposed  to  protect  himself  from  well  as  the  charges  of  the  radio  news 
throughout  the  country  for  the  gather-  “Radio  Broadcasting  Station  correspond-  agencies. 


throughout  the  country  for  the  gather-  “Radio  Broadcasting  Station  correspond¬ 
ing  of  news.  He  said  he  will  have  his  ents”  sending  back  to  New  York  as  or- 
own  staff  of  reporters  and  correspon- 


He  proposes  to  offer  the  stations  from 


dents,  who  will  send  news  items  from 
key  points  in  different  parts  of  Ae 
countiy  by  the  regular  wire  services  at 
press  rates  to  the  main  bureau  in  New 
York  City. 

From  that  point,  he  declared,  it  will 
be  edited  and  put  into  morning,  noon 
and  night  editicms,  amounting  from 
5.000  to  10,000  words  of  copy  daily,  and 
sent  over  leased  wires  to  the  transmit¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Radio  News  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City,  and  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.,  for 
distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  via 
short  wave  sending  facilities. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  correspondents,  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  each  broadcasting  station  tak¬ 
ing  the  service  will  act  in  the  capacity 
of  news  correspondents,  relaying  news 
of  importance  in  their  immediate  local¬ 
ity  to  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
proposed  service. 

He  plans,  at  the  ortset,  to  station 
correspondents  in  Paris,  London,  San 
Frandsco,  New  Orleans,  Miami,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  will  act  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  News  Alliance,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  same  persons,  and  is 
in  contact  with  European  press  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  organization  is  a  partnership 
and  association,  said  Mr.  Johnson.  He, 


MRS.  RCX)SEVELT  GETS  A  BY-LINE 


One  of  the  features  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s  Clnh  Ball,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  April  13,  was  the  issue  of  a  special  paper  called  The  Front 
Page.  Among  the  contributors  was  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  upon  whom 
a  group  of  clubwomen  called  at  her  home  in  New  York,  April  9,  for  her 
article.  Photo  shows  (left  to  right)  Helen  Worden,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  Marjorie  Shuler,  Emma  Bugbee,  Dorothy  Ducas,  Alice  Denhoff,  Peggy 
Foldes,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (seated  at  typewriter). 


5,000  to  10,000  words  of  ccjpy  daily  for 
from  $15  to  $25  a  week  depending  on 
the  watts,  power,  location,  population 
served,  etc.,  of  each  station  taking  the 
service.  Whereas  now  these  stations 
which  take  the  press  service  bulletins 
are  charged  $400  or  more  a  month  for 
only  10  minutes  service  a  day,  he  will 
give  the  stations  45  minutes  a  day  and 
charge  not  more  than  $100  a  month. 
The  press  bulletins  now  taken  by  some 
stations,  he  continued,  hardly  ever 
amount  to  more  than  600  words, 
while  he  will  send  not  less  than  5,000 
words  daily.  Furthermore,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  emphasized,  his  items  will  be  “spot” 
news,  and  not  material  which  already 
has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  as 
is  the  case  with  the  press  bulletins. 

As  an  example  of  this,  he  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  10,  tliat 
President  Roosevelt  complained  that  the 
radio  news  bulletins  he  received  while 
fishing  in  Florida  waters  were  all  “old”. 

Mr.  Johnson  declared  that  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  stations  which  had  in¬ 
dicated  a  desire  to  take  the  new  service 
were  located  in  rural  areas  and  served 
communities  which  had  “poor  news¬ 
paper  facilities,”  many  of  them  only 
weeklies.  The  service  would  ^  a  great 
boon  to  those  sections,  he  said. 

The  entire  plan  is  feasible,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  since  it  has  already  been  tested  for 
the  past  1}4  years,  largely  in  California. 
The  short  wave  signals  were  clear  in 
all  cases,  he  said.  The  radio  news  ser¬ 
vices  have  agreed  to  render  the  neces¬ 
sary  short  wave  service  and  are  "glad 
to  get  the  business,”  it  was  emphasize! 

Representatives  of  the  short-wave  ser¬ 
vices  present  at  the  hearing,  when  asked 
if  they  had  any  testimony  to  offer,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  had  not. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  pains  to  explain 
that  amendment  of  the  rule  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  pernut  broadcasting  companies 
to  use  the  short  wave  facilities  of  the 
radio  news  services,  would  not  give  him 
an  “exclusive  grant”  to  this  type  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  press  associations  can  also 
send  out  similar  service,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire,  he  said.  Of  course,  this  would 
mean  that  news  would  reach  the  public 
before  being  published  in  newspapers. 

The  president  of  the  news  radio  or¬ 
ganization  read  into  the  record  of  the 
Commission  extracts  from  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  officials  of  the  92  broadcasting 
stations  which  have  evinced  a  desire  for 
the  service.  Most  of  them  declared 
that  the  present  news  bulletin  service 
was  “unsatisfactory,”. and  many  hours 
late. 

Among  these  stations  was  KTRE, 
Houston,  Tex.,  affiliated  with  the  HouS' 
ton  Chronicle.  The  paper,  said  the  let¬ 
ter,  is  bound  by  the  Associated  Press 
ruling  against  broadcasting  bulletins  be¬ 
fore  publication,  but  nevertheless,  the 
station  showed  interest  and  asked  for 
more  particulars. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned  following 
Mr.  Johnson’s  testimony,  no  other 
parties  making  an  appearance  either  for 
or  against  the  organization’s  petition. 

E.  H.  Harris,  publisher  of  the  Rich- 
7iWHd  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  chairman 
of  the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee,  queried  by  Editor  &  Publishq 
as  to  w  hether  that  group  planned  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Johnson  petition,  said:  “I  A) 
not  see  that  newspapers  would  have  any 
just  right  to  oppose  the  petition. 
the  other  hand,  if  such  permission  is 
granted,  radio  stations  would  have  tl* 
right  to  use  the  same  method  to  transmit 
the  Radio  Press  Bureau  reports  by  short 
wave.  There  are  no  steps  being  taken 
by  our  committee  or  any  other  news¬ 
paper  organization  that  I  know  of  to 
oppose  the  petition." 

MURPHY  IN  ROME 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Trihune,  sailed  recently  for 
Europe  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Rome  of 
the  international  wheat  conference  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States. 

RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the  Akro* 
((3.)  Beacon  Journal,  returned  to  his 
desk  April  9  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks  spent  in  Miami.  Fla.  He  was  a^ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Knight. 
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JAMES  KERNEY,  TRENTON  EDITOR,  DIES 

Noted  For  HU  Civic  Consciousness  and  JoumalUtic  Achievements — Wrote  Authentic  HUtory 
of  President  Wilson’s  Political  Education — Had  Been  III  Since  1930 


tAMKS  KERNEY,  publisher  of 
J  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Ca¬ 
ndle  and  Times  and  Sunday  Times- 
“Advertiser,  died  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  April  8.  He  was 
50  years  old.  ,  .  ^  , 

Mr.  Kerney  was  a  close  friend  of 
President  VVoodrow  Wilson  and  was 


% 

V 


James  Kerney 

the  author  of  “The  Political  Education 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

He  had  been  ill  since  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  the  winter  of  1930.  At 
that  time  President  Hoover  made  him 
a  member  of  a  commission  to  report 
on  the  troubled  affairs  of  Haiti.  While 
aboard  the  battleship  that  carried  the 
group  to  Haiti,  he  suffered  the  heart 
attack.  He  was  able,  however,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  task  assigned  to  him.  He 
continued  active  in  business  and  civic 
affairs  until  about  a  year  ago.  Last 
fall  his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  all  activity. 

Mr.  Kerney ’s  career  was  a  romance 
of  American  business.  Leaving  school 
while  still  in  grammar  school,  he  started 
earning  his  way  as  a  painter  of  wagon 
wheels  and  went  to  night  school  to 
learn  stenography.  This  accomplish¬ 
ment  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  position 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  in  Camden.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Steamship  Exchange  in  New 
York.  He  returned  to  Trenton  as  ste¬ 
nographer  to  William  H.  Koons,  a 
newspaper  writer.  From  then  on  jour¬ 
nalism  was  his  life’s  work. 

Mr.  Kerney  became  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Eiening  Times,  in  1903,  pur¬ 
chased  and  sus^nded  publication  of 
the  True  American  in  1912  and  the 
same  ywr  acquired  the  Trenton  Sunday 
Advertiser^  In  1925  he  came  into  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  field  in  Trenton  by  buying 
the  Trenton  State  Gazette. 

Mr.  Kern^  was  at  his  best  when 
writing  political  news,  although  he  was 
a  fearless  crusader  in  battling  for  im¬ 
proved  civic_  conditions.  He  opposed 
me  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  Governor,  but  later  became  one  of 
his  strongest  supporters  and  a  member 
ot  his  small  circle  of  advisers.  Their 
intimate  friendship  continued  until  the 
War  President’s  death.  His  book,  tell- 
jng  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  meteoric  rise  in 
politics,  _WOT  instant  acclaim,  and  read¬ 
ing  of  it  1$  required  by  many  univer- 
tducat?"^  off'cr  institutions  of  higher 

Kemcy  was  in  great  demand  as 
w  after-dinner  speaker  at  social  and 
political  gatherings  until  his  health  be- 
impaired. 

to  France  during  the  World 
by  appointment  of  President  Wil¬ 


son  as  director  of  the  .American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  France  for  his  assistance  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  cause.  Lafayette  College  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Although  always  active  politically, 
Mr.  Kerney  never  was  a  candidate  for 
elective  office.  Morgan  F.  Larson, 
when  Governor,  appointed  him  a  lay 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  highest  court  in  the  State, 
but  the  condition  of  his  health  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  some 
months  later.  He  also  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  in  1927  Chancellor  Walker 
named  him  a  trustee  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  in  the  proceedings 
instituted  over  the  acquisition  of  the 
capital  stock.  In  1921  he  was  appointed 
receiver  for  the  Willys  Corporation, 
maker  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  Kerney  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
sons  are  Thomas  L.,  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Times  Newspap¬ 
ers;  James,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
concern,  and  John  E.,  assistant  treasurer 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  three  daughters  are  Mrs. 
R.  George  Kuser,  Mrs.  Henry  Welling 
and  Miss  Peggy  Kerney. 

He  also  leaves  six  grandchildren, 
Sally  Kerney  Kuser,  R.  George  Kuser, 
Jr.,  James  Kerney  Kuser,  Henry  Well¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  Sally  Kerney  Welling  and 
Katherine  Welling. 

Mr.  Kerney  also  has  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters.  The  brothers  are 
Michael,  a  resident  of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa., 
and  Joseph  A.,  of  Trenton,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times  Newspapers. 
His  sisters  are  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kucker 
of  Trenton;  Mrs.  James  Henry  of 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  Mrs.  Qement 
Sharkey  of  Wildwood,  N.  J. 


The  1  reiiton  Times  obituary  of  Mr. 
Kerney  said : 

“1  here  were  two  strongly  developed 
sides  to  ‘Jim’  Kerney’s  nature.  He 
was  a  hard,  relentless  fighter  when  op¬ 
posed  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  injus¬ 
tice;  he  was  equally  tender  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  even  to  former  foes,  when  the 
battle  was  over.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  those  he  so  vigorously  criticised  for 
public  acts  remained  his  warm,  devoted 
admirers  to  the  end. 

“He  had  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
the  natural  wit  attributed  to  people  of 
Irish  blood.  This  was  revealed  in  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  as  well  as  private  conver¬ 
sation.  His  inimitable  story-telling  and 
sparkling  retorts  in  exchanges  of  re¬ 
partee  caused  him  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  at  dinners  and  other  public  func¬ 
tions.  His  exceptional  talent  in  this 
respect  was  never  better  exemplified 
than  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City 
in  honor  of  former  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  Walter  E.  Edge  on  the  eve  of  the 
latter’s  departure  for  Europe  to  be¬ 
come  Ambassador  to  France.  There 
were  several  nationally  celebrated 
speakers  on  that  program,  but  ‘Jim’ 
Kerney,  in  the  parlance  of  the  stage, 
‘stole  the  show.’ 

“There  was  a  deeply  serious  and 
charitable  side  to  ‘Jim’  Kerney,  too.  It 
was  he  who  created  the  Times’  Poor 
Kiddies’  Christmas  Fund,  which  annu¬ 
ally  distributes  Christmas  gifts  to  poor 
children,  and  the  Times’  Free  Ice  Fund, 
through  which  every  i»or  family  in 
Trenton  receives  free  ice  during  the 
summer  months.  Both  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  functioning  for  more 
than  25  years.  -And  it  was  he  also  who 
decided  a  dozen  years  ago  to  award 
college  scholarships  annually  to  those 
graduates  of  the  Trenton  High  School 
deemed  most  worthy  by  school  au¬ 
thorities. 


“Be  Simple^  Be  Kind,  Print  the  News 
Without  Bias,^^  Kerney’ s  Philosophy 


Be  simple,  avoiding  affectations  of 
superiority;  be  kind  to  everyone; 
and  print  the  news  impartially  and 
without  bias,  were  the  basic  principles 
which  guided  James  Kerney’s  conduct 
of  his  newspapers,  he  revealed  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  some  time  ago  to  his  three 
sons  and  printed  in  the  Trenton  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
day  after  the  publisher’s  death. 

The  letter,  which  is  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
position  of  a  publisher’s  duty  to  his 
community,  occupied  a  double  column 
down  the  center  of  the  front  page  and 
was  followed  by  a  statement:  “It  is 
our  aim  to  follow  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  above  letter,”  signed  by 
the  sons,  Thomas  L.  Kerney,  James 
Kerney,  Jr.,  and  John  E.  Kerney. 

Headed  “Carry  On,”  the  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

My  dear  Sons: 

I  am  naturally  much  interested  in 
the  kind  of  things  you  write  about. 
And  yet  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  real¬ 
izes  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
of  preparing  yourselves  for  the  job  of 
newspaper  running.  It  is  the  most 
fascinating  game  of  them  all,  and  it  is 
also  the  most  exacting.  It  requires  not 
only  enormous  patience,  but  great  hu¬ 
man  understanding  and  endless  indus¬ 
try,  if  it  is  to  be  done  right. 

First,  there  is  the  making  of  the 
paper  itself ;  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  They  require  courage  at  the 
right  time,  and  charity  at  all  times.  You 
are  always  dealing  with  frail  human 
nature  and  your  work  is  spread  before 
the  critical  eye  of  the  public  every  day. 
There  is  no  place  to  hide.  You  are  al¬ 
ways  on  parade.  There  is  entirely  too 
much  disregard,  in  most  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  for  the  poor  and  uninfluential. 


They  are  the  folks  who  most  need  gen¬ 
erous  consideration  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  duty  of  the  paper  must  ever 
be  kept  in  mind. 

That  duty,  first  of  all,  is  to  give  the 
public  the  actual  news  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  impartially,  and  without  bias. 
No  other  calling,  not  even  the  church, 
has  a  greater  obligation — or,  if  it  has. 
meets  it  with  such  courage.  Back  of 
the  news  should  be  the  reputation  of 
someone  for  outstanding  honesty  and 
courage  to  do  the  right,  but  to  do  it 
fairly  and  with  a  due  regard  for  hu¬ 
man  weakness.  There  is  no  human  per¬ 
fection  and  newspaper  judgment  is  not 
always  right.  But  it  is  the  clear  duty 
of  the  newspaper  man  to  make  an  hon¬ 
est  endeavor  to  do  the  right  as  God 
gives  him  to  see  the  right. 

The  editorial  end  is  the  second  line, 
and  there  not  only  fearlessness,  but 
a  decent  regard  for  others,  is  es¬ 
sential. 

What  is  the  square  thing  and  what  is 
the  best  thing  for  the  community  should 
ever  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
editorial  director. 

-And  when  you  have  made  a  good 
newspaper,  and  have  kept  in  mind  all 
that  is  owing  to  the  community,  in  the 
way  of  leadership  and  generous  giving 
to  things  that  make  for  a  better  place, 
comes  the  problem  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction.  That  can  only  be  acquired  by 
patient  study  and  close  attention  to 
details. 

When  you  have  the  product  ready, 
the  next  step  is  to  get  it  distributed — 
circulation.  That,  too,  needs  the  closest 
attention,  in  order  that  every  possible 
reader  may  be  garnered.  Of  what  use 
is  it  to  produce  a  newspaper,  with  lots  of 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


“For  some  years  also  a  Civic  Cup 
was  awarded  through  Mr.  Kerney  to 
the  citizen  of  Trenton  selected  by  a 
committee  of  civic  club  representa¬ 
tives  as  having  performed  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  unselfish  service  to  the 
community.  This  award  was  made  ^- 
nually  until  the  economic  depression 
set  in.  Then,  instead  of  paying  $500 
for  a  Civic  Cup,  Mr.  Kerney  donated 
this  amount  to  the  Children’s  Foun¬ 
dation,  'which  has  as  its  objective  the 
nuilding  of  free  swimming  pools  for 
the  city’s  youngsters. 

“And  it  was  ‘Jim’  Kerney  who  was 
always  the  directing  genius  ^d  gen¬ 
erous  contributor  to  campaims  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  worthy  charitable  proj¬ 
ects  in  this  city.  He_  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  drives  to  build  new  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  buildings. 

“Born  on  April  29,  1873,  in  Trmton, 
Mr.  Kerney  was  one  of  ten  children 
whose  parents  came  to  the  United 
States  from  the  impoverished  west 
coast  of  Ireland  in  the  sixties,  seeking 
here  the  advantages  denied  them  m 
their  oppressed  native  land. 

“Mr.  Kerney’s  father,  Thomas,  was 
a  sturdy,  hard-working  tailor  who  per¬ 
formed  the  economic  miracle  of  rans- 
ing  a  family  of  ten  children  on  an  in¬ 
come  that  never  exceeded  ^5  weekly. 

“Mr.  Kerney  was  a  genuine  crusad¬ 
ing  journalist,  one  who  saw  with  an 
eye  of  unfailing  accuracy  the  evils  and 
weaknesses  in  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government,  the  failures 
and  faithlessness  of  men  charged  with 
important  responsibities  and  the  short¬ 
comings  in  the  social  system  that  were 
capable  of  being  remedied  through  sin¬ 
cere  and  intelligently  directed  effort. 

“At  a  time  when  the  Triton  Trac¬ 
tion  Corporation  was  administered  in 
haphazard  fashion  and  sought  a  re¬ 
turn  out  of  proportion  to  its  capital 
investment  and  the  value  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public,  Mr.  Kerney,  through 
the  "Trenton  Times,  waged  an  effec¬ 
tive  fight  for  the  fair  treatment  of 
patrons  of  the  system  He  won. 

“It  was  also  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Trenton  Times,  under  his 
direction,  that  the  character  of  the  city’s 
form  of  government  was  changed.  Mr. 
Kerney  was  among  the  first  to  see  that 
counci  Imanic  rule  had  become  obsolete, 
that  it  was  not  suited  to  existing  gov¬ 
ernmental  needs  and  was  inadequately 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  modern, 
progressive  city. 

“He  accordingly  assumed  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  fight  for  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  government  by  council  and 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  form, 
a  battle  which  was  predicated  upon  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  new  system  and 
the  conviction  that  its  adoption  would 
serve  to  advance  Trenton’s  best  inter¬ 
ests.  This  campaign,  although  con¬ 
ducted  with  characteristic  vigor,  was 
one  of  education.  The  voters  of  Tren¬ 
ton  wc"e  convinced  that  a  change  w« 
needed  and  did  not  hesitate  to  put  it 
into  effect. 

“Having  transformed  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  from  a  small  daily, 
struggling  feebly  to  sustain  the  spark 
of  life,  into  a  great  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise,  with  a  modern  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  a  large  staff  of  employes,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation,  the  patronage  and 
confidences  of  the  business  people  of 
the  community  and  an  enviable  position 
in  the  community  life,  Mr.  Kerney  un¬ 
dertook  successfully  to  increase  his 
newspaper  holdings. 

“He  purchased  the  old  True  Ameri¬ 
can  in  1912  and  at  about  the  same  time 
bought  the  Sunday  Advertiser.  In  1925, 
he  came  into  complete  control  of  the 
daily  field  in  Trenton  by  acquiring  the 
.  State  Gazette,  one  of  New  Jersey^ 
oldest  newspapers,  which  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  1792. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


San  Fernando  Sun;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MEYER  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Lloyd  E.  Tiernan,  Barstow  Printer;  Effective  April  9,  Irving  Meyer,  for- 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Thornton,  San  Fernando  merly  with  New  York  American  and 
Sun;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Turner,  Santa  Evening  Journal  and  10  years  with 
Crus  Sentinel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hoboken  Jersey  Observer,  became  ad- 
Voorhies,  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier;  vertising  and  business  manager  of  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Whiteside,  Tulare  Atlantic  City  News  in  complete  charge 
Times;  W.  G.  Wilde,  Santa  Paula  of  all  advertising  accounts.  Beginning 
Chronicle;  Mrs.  Luther  Williamson,  this  week  N.  Frederick  Foote  and  As- 
Walnut  Creek  Courier  Journal,  and  sociates,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


HARRY  SAYLOR  NAMED 
EDITOR  OF  N.  Y.  POST 


88  Members  of  Celifornie  Press  Asso- 

cietion  Start  Two- Week  Trip  on 
Special  Train — Party  Headed 
By  President  Richardson 

(Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publishu) 

Angeles,  April  9 — Led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Young,  Lodi  Sen- 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California  and  president  of  the 
association,  88  members  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Association  left  Angeles 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  7,  by  spe¬ 
cial  train  for  a  two-week  tour  of 
Mexico. 

The  trip  is  the  association’s  forty-sixth 
annual  excursion,  and  the  second  tour 
of  the  “Land  Below  the  Border.”  The 
party  will  spend  four  days  in  Mexico 
City,  returning  to  Los  Angeles  April  22 
and  disbanding  the  same  night  in  San 
Francisco. 

Stops  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to 
a  day  will  be  made  on  the  down  trip 
at  Hermosillo,  Culiacan  (said  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  America),  Tepic,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Returning,  the  party  will  stop  at 
Morelia,  Uruapan,  Gunajuato,  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mazatlan,  Guaymas. 

The  party  is  traveling  in  a  special 
train  consisting  of  a  club  car,  diner, 
four  Pullmans  and  an  observation  car 
over  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific! 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Mexican  National  Railway. 

Members  of  the  excursion  include: 

Miss  Alice  May  Atkinson.  Watsonville 
Pajaronian;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Atkinson, 
llatsonvtlle  Register;  Mrs.  Robert 
.^lexander,  Sacramento  Union;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  San  Diego  Sun; 
yV.  N  Burkhardt,  San  Francisco 


FAMOUS  FISHERMAN  TELLS  STORY 


LEAS  PETITION  HIGH  COURT 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  19  34 
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IS  CARRIER  INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTOR? 

Lack  of  Legal  Precedents  Makes  Subject  An  Intricate  One-Control  of  Boys  By  Office  Elstablishes 
Master  and  Servant  Relation — Attitude  of  Subscribers  Also  Has  Bearing  On  Cases  In  Law 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  By  ROBERT  C.  FURMAN  and  that  w  hich  they  collect  for  their 

grave  importance  to  the  publisher  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review  profit,  are  independent  contractors.  The 


1  grave  importance  to  the  publisher 
for  two  very  definite  reasons.  First, 
from  the  standpoint  of  liability  for  any 
injuries  received  by  the  carrier.  Second, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Child  Labor 
Laws.  A  case  concerning  the  second 
point  is  now  pending  in  Illinois,  and 
every  Circulation  man  will  be  interested 
in  its  outcome.  I  will  not  discuss  this 
question  now,  but  will  return  to  it  later, 
after  we  have  discussed  our  question 
from  the  first  standpoint  as  set  out 
above. 

Whether  the  newspaper  is  liable  for 
injuries  to  the  carrier  depends  upon 
whether  the  carrier  is  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper  or  whether  he  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant.  If  the  former,  then 
the  newspaper  is  liable  for  injuries  to 
the  carrier  while  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  if  the  latter,  then  there  is 
no  liability  and  the  independent  mer¬ 
chant  pays  for  his  injuries  and  injuries 
to  others  through  his  own  negligence. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  cases 
in  all  states  setting  out  the  rule  for 
determining  the  relationship  of  master 
and  servant.  However,  there  have  been 
but  very  few  courts  that  have  been 
asked  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  carrier 
and  determine  his  status.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  but  three  or  four  such  cases 
outside  of  Illinois  and  none  in  Illinois 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  Therefore,  since 
I  am  unable  to  quote  precedent  or  law 
in  this  or  any  other  state,  all  I  can  give 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  few  cases  in 
point  and  a  general  tendency  of  the 
courts  or  what  I  believe  the  courts 
would  do  if  asked  to  rule  on  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  most  thorough  research  into  this 
problem  was  undertaken  in  1929  by  a 
firm  of  lawyers  representing  the  Chicago 
Tribwu.  Their  report  appeared  in 
Bulletins  156  and  158  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association,  June  1,  1929,  and 
August  1,  1929,  respectively,  and  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Tribune 
to  answer  inquiries  of  several  publish¬ 
ers  as  to  the  status  of  the  carrier  boy. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was :  “When, 
where  and  by  what  Supreme  Court  was 
the  decision  rendered  that  newspaper 
boys  are  merchants  and  carmot  there¬ 
fore  be  regulated  by  lat>or  laws?” 

A  number  of  cases,  some  not  bearit^ 
directly  on  the  point,  were  reviewed  in 
this  report.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  facts 
nor  decisions  of  these  cases,  but  merely 
give  you  the  results  of  the  attorneys 
findings.  They  said :  “After  an  in¬ 
tensive  search,  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  decisions  that  will  squarely 
answer  the  question  in  point.  In  our 
opinion,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
statutes,  newspaper  boys  who  are  paid 
a  fixed  salary  are  undoubtedly  not  mer¬ 
chants,  but  are  employes  and  so  within 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Where,  however,  a  newspaper  carrier 
owns  his  owm  route  and  purchases  news¬ 
papers  outright  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
selling  them,  it  would  be  quite  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  courts  would 
dmominate  them  merchants,  and  so  not 
within  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act.  But  if  there  is  any  case  which 
actually  so  holds,  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  it.”  You  will  notice  that 
this  report  does  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
the  taw  for  it  says :  “It  would  be  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose.”  Therefore,  we 
assume  that  at  the  time  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  report,  there  were  no 
c^s  actually  deciding  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

L<t  us  see  what  cases,  if  any,  have 
been  decided  since  that  report  that  might 
answer  our  question  definitely.  There 
pve  bcCT  a  few  cases,  such  as  I  have 
tound,  that  might  be  safely  said  to 
^wer  the  question  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
«ner  at  least  in  the  states  where  those 
f  *  ‘Jb'Y®  before  the  court.  So 
*r  as  Illmois  is  concerned,  I  have  found 


By  ROBERT  C.  FURMAN 

Decatur  (111.)  Herald  &  Review 

The  following  legal  survey  was  presented  by  Mr.  Furman  at  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association  conz<ention  in  Chicago  recently 


no  cases  in  point.  There  may  have  been 
and  I  have  overlooked  them.  You 
understand  that  after  all  I  am  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  not  a  practicing  nor  re¬ 
search  attorney,  even  though  I  was  ex- 
iwsed  to  the  study  of  the  law  for  three 
years.  If  such  cases  have  arisen  and 
have  been  decided  in  Illinois,  and  if  any 
member  present  knows  of  such  case  or 
cases,  I  am  sure  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  him. 

In  a  California  case.  New  York  In¬ 
demnity  Company  vs.  The  Industrial 
-Accident  Commission,  decided  in  1930, 
the  court  held  that  the  newspaper  re¬ 
tained  such  power  of  control  over  the 
newspaper  boys  as  to  characterize  them 
employes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  How¬ 
ever,  this  decision  was  reversed  when 
the  Governor  of  California  signed  a 
special  act  to  the  effect  that  newspaper 
publishers  are  relieved  of  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  carrying  Compensation  In¬ 
surance  on  newspaper  boys  who  are  not 
classed  as  employes.  In  the  light  of 
this  special  act  it  is  very  evident  that 
this  reversal  would  have  very  little 
weight  in  any  state  other  than  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  1932  suit  was  instigated  against 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  in  which 
damages  were  asked  for  an  accident  oc¬ 
curring  while  a  carrier  for  the  Press- 
Scimitar  was  soliciting.  In  this  case, 
the  carriers  were  soliciting  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers  on  a  scheduled  Twilight  Solicit¬ 
ing  Drive.  Carriers  for  the  Press- 
Scimitar  operate  under  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  In  this  case  the  court 
found  for  the  newspaper.  While  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
case  nor  the  court’s  ruling,  it  would 
seem  to  set  precedent  in  Tennessee  at 


least  and  place  the  carrier  in  the  class 
of  the  independent  contractor. 

The  California  case  and  the  Tennes¬ 
see  case  are  the  only  two  I  have  been 
able  to  find  that  have  been  decided 
since  the  1929  report  discussed  above, 
which  seem  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
our  question. 

If  this  is  the  extent  of  the  law,  we 
are  not  much  farther  along  in  finding 
an  answer  for  the  question  than  we 
were  before  we  started.  However,  this 
report  should  not  be  in  vain  because  it 
has  at  least  raised  a  pointed  question 
that  needs  answering  and  should  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  every  circulation 
man  and  his  publisher.  If  it  is  decided 
that  the  carrier  is  an  employe,  not  only- 
will  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
apply,  but  premiums  for  such  will  show 
a  tremendous  increase  and  this  will  run 
into  a  great  number  of  dollars  for  the 
newspaper  employing  a  large  number 
of  carriers.  It  may  also  be  desirous  to 
have  an  opinion  on  this  question,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sales  tax  which  has  been 
passed  in  a  few  states,  including  Illinois. 
It  appears  then  that  the  only  way  to 
get  a  positive  answer  to  the  question  in 
any  state  would  be  to  have  such  a  case 
appear  for  decision  in  the  courts  of 
the  state. 

Howard  W.  Stogdill,  of  the  Louts- 
znlle  Courier  Journal  and  Times,  made 
the  following  statement  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Jesse  B.  Birks,  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  problem  very  well.  He  said : 
“Broadly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  who  assist  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  newspapers,  who 
pay  for  their  papers  at  the  wholesale 
rate,  depending  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  they  pay  for  their  papers 


Achievement  Not  a  Labor  But  a  Joy, 

W,  R,  Hearst  Tells  Detroit  Carriers 


ACHIEVEMENT  is  not  a  labor,  it 
Tx  is  a  joy,  and  it  makes  life  inter¬ 
esting  and  satisfying,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  told  carrier  boys  of  the  Detroit 
Times  recently  in  a  letter  of  congratu¬ 
lations  on  their  record  in  obtaining  new 
subscribers. 

The  veteran  publisher’s  philosophy 
was  so  simply  and  tersely  expressed 
that  Clarence  R.  Lindner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
reprinted  the  letter  on  a  large  card  in 
blue  ink  for  distribution. 

The  letter  follows: 

“We  are  celebrating  an  achievement. 
We  are  celebrating  it  together  because 
we  accomplished  it  together. 

“Our  editors  hope  and  believe  that 
we  made  a  good  paper,  but  that  would 
not  have  done  us  much  good  if  we  had 
not  had  an  active,  wideawake  carrier 
force  to  sell  and  deliver  it  for  us; 

“We  know  you  put  your  heart  and 
best  thought  into  selling  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  paper,  but  you  might  not  have 
done  it  quite  as  well  if  the  editors  had 
not  backed  you  up  with  a  good  product. 

“Co-operation  is  the  life  of  trade  in 
these  days. 

“You  folks  set  out  to  accomplish  an 
object  together,  and  you  accomplish  it. 

“Now  you  are  gratified  at  the 
achievement,  and  I  certainly  am  grati¬ 
fied  and  grateful  to  all  concerned. 

“Achievement  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  things  in  life. 

“Most  of  you  assembled  here  tonight 
are  young.  I  certainly  am  not. 

“In  fact,  it  is  getting  so  that  Methu¬ 
selah  has  nothing  on  me.  If  I  hang 
on  a  little  while  longer  Methuselah  will 
have  to  lose  the  record  he  has  held 
for  a  great  many  years. 


“So  because  of  age  and  abundance 
of  experience  I  may  be  allowed  to 
preach  a  little  to  you  who  have  your 
life  ahead  of  you. 

“And  I  say  that  achievement  is  a 
great  thing  to  make  your  life  interesting 
and  satisfying.  It  is  not  a  labor — it  is 
a  joy. 

“The  hope  of  achievement  gives  you 
an  object  and  an  occupation  that  in¬ 
trigues  you  as  you  look  ahead. 

“The  actual  achievement,  in  addition 
to  the  momentary  satisfaction,  gives 
you  something  to  look  back  on  with 
permanent  pleasure. 

“Therefore,  consider  achievement  not 
as  a  chore  but  as  something  to  make 
your  life  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

“Make  up  your  mind  what  you  want 
to  do  and  then  go  out  and  do  it. 

“Make  up  your  mind.  That  is  the 
thing. 

“It  is  astonishing  what  a  facile  and 
yet  inflexible  instrument  the  mind  is. 

“It  can  be  set  in  any  direction,  but 
once  securely  and  sincerely  set  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  that  purpose  tmtil  it  is  achieved. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  cultivate  and 
care  for  the  mind  as  you  go  along. 

“Read  and  observe.  Feed  and  en¬ 
courage  the  mind. 

“You  would  do  that  much  for  a  good 
horse  that  was  taking  you  somewhere 
you  wanted  to  go. 

“Soon  you  will  reach  your  destination 
and  be  ready  for  the  next  objective,  the 
next  adventure. 

“So  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

“I  hope  you  have  an  enjoyable  eve¬ 
ning  in  spite  of  the  sermon. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“William  Randolph  Hearst.” 


and  that  which  they  collect  for  their 
profit,  are  independent  contractors.  The 
trade  considers  this  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  although  it  does  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  questions  to  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  distribution, 
which  are  usually  offered  as  evidence 
to  establish  the  relationship  of  master 
and  servant."  The  point  I  wish  to 
stress  here  is  that  even  though  the  trade 
assumes  their  carriers  to  be  merchants 
and  not  employes,  this  assumption  does 
not  in  itself  settle  the  problem  nor 
establish  the  relationship.  Evidence  of¬ 
fered  the  court  will  settle  the  question. 

Courts  have  generally  agreed  upon 
the  following  definition  to  establish  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant :  “An 
independent  contractor  is  one  who  ren¬ 
ders  service  in  the  course  of  an  oc¬ 
cupation,  representing  the  will  of  his 
employer  only  as  to  the  results  of  his 
work,  and  not  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  accomplished.  The  general 
determinative  test  is  whether  the  per¬ 
son  is  engaged  to  produce  a  certain 
result,  and  in  doing  so  is  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  other  party  as  to  the 
means  and  methods  used  in  producing 
the  result.” 

In  applying  this  test,  courts  will  allow 
admission  of  evidence,  written  and  un¬ 
written,  tending  to  show  the  right  of 
exercise  of  control  over  the  particular 
person  in  question.  The  court  will  not 
stop  at  merely  examining  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  persons,  but  will  oftentimes 
permit  the  offering  of  any  other  evi¬ 
dence  to  bring  out  the  actual  status  of 
the  carrier.  Should  they  find  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  indicate  control,  then 
the  relationship  of  master  and  servant 
will  be  established.  Therefore,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  carrier  is  not  receiving  a 
fixed  salary,  and  the  added  fact  that  a 
written  contract  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  carrier  and  the  publisher, 
stating  definitely  that  the  relationship 
of  master  and  servant  does  nut  exist, 
is  not  enough  in  itself,  providing  other 
evidence  exists,  for  the  court  to  hold 
the  carrier  an  independent  merchant. 

If  we  assume  it  reasonable  to  believe 
the  courts  might  hold  the  carrier  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor,  then  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  should  be  very  careful 
in  its  distribution  and  delivery  of  pa¬ 
pers  that  nothing  is  done  that  will  per¬ 
mit  the  offering  of  evidence  to  indicate 
control  over  the  carrier.  A  number 
of  things  can  be  done  that  will  lessen 
the  amount  of  such  evidence.  It  is 
wise  to  use  a  general  contract  for  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  signed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  carrier,  and  the  carrier’s 
guardian.  This  contract  might  include 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any 
sums  due  the  carrier  from  his  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  wise  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  word  employe  or  representative 
while  referring  to  the  carrier.  After 
the  contract  is  signed,  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  distribution  and  promotion 
that  actual  control  not  be  expressed  or 
implied.  All  notes  and  conversations 
with  carriers  should  be  in  the  form  of 
suggestions  rather  than  commands  or 
threats.  Even  with  all  this,  there  is 
another  angle  that  must  be  given  ron- 
sideration.  Does  the  subscriber  consider 
himself  as  dealing  with  the  carrier  as 
a  representative  of  the  newspaper,  or 
as  an  independent  contractor.  If  the 
subscriber  is  reasonably  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  representative, 
then  the  rule  of  esstopal  may  arise  to 
deny  the  carrier  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor.  Therefore,  promotional  space 
should  bei  used  in  the  newspaper  to  in¬ 
struct  the  reading  public  as  to  the  car¬ 
riers’  status  so  far  as  the  newspaper 
and  the  carrier  are  concerned.  All  di¬ 
rect  conversations  with  the  subscribers 
should  likewise  be  watAed  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  not  be  misled  as  to  whom 
he  is  dealing  with. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  1934 


GUILD  REPORTS  HOW  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 
IS  BEING  OBSERVED  IN  N.  Y. 

Sends  Letter  to  President  Summarizing  Situaticm  As  “Spotty’*— 
Question  of  A.  F.  of  L.  AfFiliaticm  to  be  Aired — 

Other  Guild  News 

A  REPORT  on  how  Now  York  news-  “S 

X  a.  papers  were  responding  to  rresi-  anJ  it  is  understood  that  four  more  are 

dent  Roosevelt’s  request  for  a  five-day  to  be  hired;  eleven  reporters  (including  e|Bht 

W6cic  in  editorial  dcDsrtmpnt^  of  mptro-  sports  department)  who  were  wor  ’ing 

wtXK  in  eulioriai  aepartmentS  OI  metro-  assignment  basis  have  been  taken  on 

politan  newspapers  was  mailed  to  the  the  suit  at  regular  salary. 

President  tins  week  Dy  tne  wNewspaper  Herald  Tribune — Reporters  and  copyreaders 
Guild  of  New  York  *‘‘h  a  few  others  are  now  working  the  5- 

Ijuiia  OI  INew  torK.  day  week.  Copy  boys,  many  departmental  edi- 

Overtures  were  made  by  the  guild  S  tors  and  assistanu,  the  library  start,  tbe  en- 
executive  committee  to  the  publishers  tire  art  and  photographic  de^rtment,  and  the 
of  the  Times  Herald  /  rihuiie  and  lerti-  financial  statisticians,  editorial  writers  and  sec- 
I  riOM/l^  ana  reUries  are  “exempt.  Reporters  are  coming 

iSh  Lfauy  tSulletm  seeking  collective  in  a  half  hour  earlier  and  sUying  an  hour  later 
agreements.  than  before  so  that  they  may  work  40  hours 

A  guild  cliapter  was  formed  at  Inter-  »  uTs  un“derrtoorthat  six 

national  News  Photos  this  week  with  or  seven  additional  men  have  been  taken  on. 
2Z  members.  Three  more  daily  papers  Nem  York  5«»i— The  Sun’s  editorial  staff 
and  two  weeklies  are  also  forming  ch^ngt  t&'fhe^Xr*^  fdit&uff 
chapters^  LdITOR  &  PublisHEK  was  (reporters,  district  men,  photographers,  rewrite 
told.  A  chapter  was  recently  organized  copyreaders)  but  not  the  meu  wno 

.1  Fj  •  .  T'  t  1  .  ®  write  the  financial  news.  Up  to  the  present 

in  the  Brooklyn  hdlgle  plant.  every  second  Saturday  off.  Heads 

A  mass  meeting  of  members  of  the  of  departments  and  executives  are  not  included 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  will  be  shorter  week^.  jj  j  ?  —writ. 

I _ 1  .  c.  »  •!  -sA  -i-i  Re-employment :  hour  men  added.  2  rewrite, 

held  Sunday  evemng,  April  22.  The  1  copyreader,  l  photographer. 

question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  g^ld  Daily  News — 'The  Daily  News  instituted  the 

should  become  affiliated  with  the  Am-  40-hour  wwk  ® 

j  r  I  u  Ml  i_  j-  ago  as  an  experiment  and  has  continued  it 

erican  Federation  of  L.abor  will  be  diS-  ever  since.  Tne  shorter  work  week  applies  to 
cussed,  by  guest  speakers  representing  the  whole  plant,  and  it  means  actually  35  hours 
Offering  view^ints  and  guild  n^m^rs.  ^mp'loyi'r’s  hme.  ^"Th^two^lyl 

Adarleil  Pew,  editor  of  i1>D1TOR  &  Pub-  of]f  are  consecutive.  Reporters  on  out-of*town 
LISHEK,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  assignment  sometimes  work  longer,  but  an 

A  treasurer’s  report  revealed  the  fol-  **  made  at  adjustment  in  many  of  these 

lowing  membership  in  the  guild  (some  ^Re-employment:  About  ten  men  have  been 
of  the  lists  were  incomplete)  :  New  added  to  the  staff  as  a  result  of  the  5-day 

York  American-The  American  went 
f  t  -Herald  iribune,  American,  on  the  5-day  40-hour  week  in  August  or  Sep- 

109;  Journal,  102;  Post,  87;  Associated  tember,  applying  the  shorter  hours  Wrly  gen- 

Press  80-  News  FairrhilH  Piihli  erally  in  the  editorial  department.  Heads  of 

ir  rps,  BM  ,  ^ews,  ,  r  atrcniia  ruDil-  editors  and  assistants,  and 

cations,  5o ;  City  News,  43 ;  Bronx  Home  department  hands  in  drama  and  sports  work 
News,  40;  United  Press,  40;  Mirror,  6  days.  The  40-hour  week  includes  lunch 
31;  Long  Island  Daily  Star,  24;  Inter-  :  About  fourteen  hired  as 

national  News  Service,  18;  Sun,  13;  the  result  of  the  shorter  work  week. 
Universal  Service,  12;  Jewish  Bulletin,  Evening  Journal — The  5-day  week  was  in- 
10-  La  Prensa  Rrnoklvn  Rairl#.  shtuted  by  the  Evening  Journal  shortly  after 
U,  l..a  rrmsa,  O,  lJrwk.lyn  nagle,  0,  original  President’s  agreement  was  signed. 
Journal  of  (..ommerce,  3;  NLA  Service,  Reporters,  copyreaders,  rewrite  men,  artists, 
1  ;  Telegraph,  1.  photographers,  tabulator  and  office  boys  are 

The  Ameriran  rhanter  nf  ®  5-day  schedule.  The  sports  department 

ine  American  chapter  Ot  tne  guild  J,nd  the  financial  department  are  not.  Our 
met  April  ll  and  accepted  the  resigna-  information  is  that  the  hours  in  the  sports  de- 
tions  of  25  members  who  had  expressed  partment  and  financial  department  average 
th<>mc.>lv(>c  ac  unuri'lli’nrr  about  40  hours  a  week.  In  the  news  depart- 

tnemselv^  as  unwilling  to  continue  ,ne„t  rewrite  men  are  on  duty  8/a  hours  a 
membeTshlp  in  the  guild  because  of  a  day,  of  which  a  half  hour  daily  is  theoretically 
resolution  passed  by  the  assembly  pro-  lunch.  Reporters  are  theoretically  on  an 
t<><tino  airainet  W  P-  U.orctV  8!4-hour  day,  including  the  half  hour  for 

testing  against  vy .  K..  Hearst  S  news-  Junch,  but  reporters’  hours  are  likely  to  stretch 
paper  labor  practices.  to  9.  10,  ll,  12  and  even  more,  because  of  a 

Paul  Schoenstem,  assistant  city  editor  requirement  that  “over-night”  stories  be  writ- 
nf  thp  Iniirnal  alc«  ten.  There  IS  of  late  an  apparent  effort  to  be 

1  ’  resigned  from  the  more  liberal  about  reporters’  hours.  Execu- 

gUlld  this  week  in  protest  on  the  Hearst  tives,  heads  of  departments,  editors  and  as- 
matter.  sistant  city  editors  work  6  days. 

The  Guild’s  letter  to  the  President  bIS'no-"d“rfi^toV^res‘’lre 

follows  •  given. 

Deai  Ma.  Pkesioent:  Daily  Mirror — The  5-day  40-hour  week  was 

When  you  signed  the  newspaper  code,  you  instituted  by  the  Mirror  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
made  a  request  that  newspapers  of  75,000  dent’s  agreement  was  signed.  A  few  desk 
circulation  in  cities  of  750,000  place  their  edi-  men  only  came  under  the  ruling  at  that  time, 
torial  staflit  upon  a  5-day  40-hour  week.  Pre-  Staff  members  have  now  been  informed  that 
sumably  this  was  in  the  interest  of  reemploy-  the  shorter  week  will  be  applied  to  all  in  the 
ment  and  an  increase  in  purchasing  power,  immediate  future. 

You  will  be  interested,  therefore,  in  knowing  Re-employment:  About  two  weeks  ago  three 
that  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  has  or  four  people  were  laid  off.  With  the  5-dav 
made  a  fairly  complete  check  of  the  manner  week  going  into  effect  it  is  expected  that  ad- 
in  which  your  request  has  or  has  not  been  ditions  will  be  made  to  the  staff.  _ 

carried  out  by  the  newspapers  of  75,000  cir-  World-Telegram — There  has  been  relatively 

culation  or  over  in  New  York  City.  little  change  in  the  40-hour  5-day  situatior 

Our  survey  (which  is  of  April  10.  1934)  since  the  President’s  recent  request.  Thr  5- 

shows  that  not  all  of  the  newspapers  have  day  week  has  been  effective  in  most  deoart- 
instituted  a  5-day  40-hour  week  of  any  kind;  ments  since  Autumn.  Minor  executives  do 
that  of  those  who  have,  generally  spealdng,  not  share  in  this,  though  in  many  cases  they 
the  more  liberal  provisions  have  been  made  on  are  paid  less  than  persons  who  work  only  5 
those  newspapers  which  adopted  the  5-day  days.  In  special  departments,  notably  finance 
week  before  your  request  was  made;  that  most  and  sports,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  hours 
of  the  newspapers  have  been  strict-construc-  than  to  the  days,  and  while  the  40hour  week 
tionists  when  they  acceddl  to  your  request,  is  observed,  most  of  the  staff  members  work 
and  have  left  large  groups  of  editorial  em-  SV5  or  6  days.  ’The  great  majority  of  members 
ployes  unaffected  by  shorter  hours;  and  that  of  the  editorial  department  get  one  day,  in 
there  has  been  relatively  little  re-employment,  addition  to  Sunday,  off  each  week,  and  work 
’The  reports  on  individual  newspapers  follow:  8  hours,  not  including  lunch  period,  the  other 
New  York  Timet — The  Times  instituted  the  S  days. 

5-day  40-hour  week  on  March  19,  applying  it  Re-employment:  There  was  some,  but  no 
to  reporters,  rewrite  men,  copyreaders,  and  a  details. 

few  others,  but  not  to  executives,  heads  of  de-  Brooklyn  Eagle^The^  S-day  40-hour  ^week 
partments,  copy  boys,  morne  employes,  art  was  installed  in  line  with  the  President  s  re- 
departmenL  photographers.  Wall  Street  tabu-  quest.  No  detailed  report  has  been  made, 
lators,  clerks,  and_  numerous  others.  In  aome  Post — The  5-day  40-hour  week  was  ordered 

cases  new  executives  were  created  who  were  to  go  into  effect  on  the  Evening  Post  this 

“exemot.”  week.  ’This  will  apply  to  all_  members  of  the 

In  some  cases  the  40-hour  week  was  inter-  staff  except  executives,  who  include  the  man- 
preted  to  mean  40  hours  of  work,  witii  aging  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor,  and 
lunches  on  the  employe’s  time.  In  other  cases  perhaps  the  head  of  the  copy  desk, 
it  was  interpreted  to  include  a  half-hour  of  Re-employment:  The  Post  reports  that  there 
lunch,  and  in  others  a  full  hour  of  lunch,  are  now  ten  more  men  on  the  staff  than  at 
-Some  desks  now  work  eight  actual  hours  a  the  time  of  the  President’s  request, 
day  even  though  their  duties  could  be  dis-  Brooklyn  Times-Union — Not  on  S-day  week, 
charged  in  less.  Desk  men  in  the  sports  de-  but  40  hours. 

partment  were  told  they  must  work  until  2  Brooklyn  Citisen — Not  on  5-day  40-hour 
a.  m. ;  tbej  finished  the  last  bit  of  copy  on  week. 

one  night  at  12:45  a.  m.  and  sat  looking  at  Bronx  Home  News — We_  are  informed  the 
each  other  for  another  hour  and  a  quarter.  Bronx  Home  News  is  considering  steps  to  in- 
Meanwhile  the  porter  came  in  and  turned  off  stall  the  5-day  40-hour  week. 

’’  ’he  lights  but  one  and  they  sat  in  semi  Re-employment :  We  are  informed  there  will 

darkness.  be  some. 

The  extension  of  hours  per  day  has  meant  Fairchild  Publications — ^The  Fairchild  Pub- 
a  hardship  upon  some  of  the  executives  who  lications  have  Instituted  a  S-day  40-hour  week 
now  work  six  long  days  instead  of  six  shorter  for  staff  members  generally  and  a  S-day  44- 
ones.  hour  week  for  desk  men. 


Re-employment:  There  has  been  no  re¬ 
employment. 

Associated  Press — The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
mains  generally  on  a  6-day  48-hour  week. 

United  Press — The  editorial  staff  of  the 
United  Press  remains  on  tbe  54-hour  6-day 
week  for  day  men  and  48-hour  6-day  week  for 
night  men. 

International  News  Service — The  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  about  two  months  ago 
went  on  a  40-hour  work  week  consisting  of  7 
hours  of  work  plus  one  hour  for  lunch  on  five 
days  of  the  week  and  5  hours  of  work  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  This  applies  to  all  desk  men,  wire  filers 
and  office  boys,  but  staff  reporters  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  additional  hours,  if  their  as¬ 
signments  demand  it.  In  the  case  of  re¬ 
porters,  an  effort  is  made  to  give  time  off  the 
next  day  if  the  assignments  run  into  overtime. 

(Since  this  letter  was  sent.  International 
News  Service  staff  men  were  informed  that 
effective  April  15  all  editorial  employes,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  executives,  would  go  on  a  Lday 
40-hour  week.) 

Universal  Set’vice — The  Universal  Service 
is  on  a  5-day  40-hour  week  with  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  off. 

City  News  Association — The  5-day  week  is 
applied  to  City  News  employes  earning  less 
than  $35,  but  not  including  copy  boys. 

.\  perusal  of  these  reports  indicates  that  the 
application  of  the  shorter  work  week  is  ex¬ 
tremely  spotty  and  that  there  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  hiring  of  new  hands.  A  gen¬ 
eral  35-hour  3-day  week  would  undoubtedly 
mean  a  fair  amount  of  additional  employment, 
while,  of  course,  a  genera!  30-hour  5-day  week 
would  mean  much  more.  General  complaint 
is  made  by  Guild  .members  on  papers  of  less 
than  75,000  circulation  against  the  limitation 
of  the  President’s  request  to  papers  of  the 
larger  sire. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Paul  Fredexickse.v, 
Secretary. 

C.  P.  Howard  Addresses  Guild 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  9— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Twin  City  Newspaper 
Guild  here  yesterday,  members  voted  to 
ask  publishers  of  the  seven  Twin  City 
papers,  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Evening  Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune,  Minneapolis  Star,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  St.  Paul  News  for  salary  increases 
of  22  per  cent.  This  approximates  the 
wage  cuts  given  newswriters  during  the 
past  two  years. 

A  guild  committee  presented  the  re¬ 
quest  to  the  publishers  simultaneously 
this  afternoon. 

To  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the 
membership,  before  a  vote  was  taken, 
petitions  for  a  salary  increase  were 
circulated  among  members  of  the  Guild, 
and  more  than  99  per  cent  of  Twin  City 
newswriters  signed  it,  that  being  the  per 
centage  now  enrolled  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Would  you  rather  work  at  $15  or 
$20  a  week  and  be  classed  as  purely 
‘professional’  or  would  you  rather  run 
the  risk  of  being  classed  with  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  receive  $.^0  a  week  ?’’  ques¬ 
tioned  Charles  P.  Howard,  president 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  of  America,  addressing  the 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  possible 
affiliation  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  or  the  perfection  of  a 
strong  guild  organization. 

“That’s  the  way  I  answered  news 
writers  who  have  approached  me  on 
the  subject  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,”  Mr.  Howard  said. 

“Many  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  organization  of  news  writers, 
such  as  ‘the  reporter’s  work  requires 
long  and  Irregular  hours,’  but  not  one 
of  these  objections  is  tenable.  I  realize 
that  the  problems  of  news  writers  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mechanical  force,  but  those 
problems  can  be  solved.” 

Mr.  Howard  was  given  a  standing 
ovation. 

President  R.  S.  Gilfillan  of  the  Twin 
City  organization,  who  presided,  an¬ 
nounced  that  plans  are  progressing 
rapidly  for  entertainment  of  ^legates  to 
the  national  convention  in  the  Twin 
Cities  June  5  and  6. 

Baltimore  Guild  Elects 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Baltimore,  April  10 — Members  of  the 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  heard  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  development  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guild  organization  by  John  Eddy, 
secretary  of  the  body  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Baltimore  Press  Club  on 
April  9. 

Heywood  Broun,  president  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  who  had  been  sched¬ 


uled  to  make  an  address,  was  preventai 
from  attending. 

Mr.  Eddy  told  of  an  agreement  whkt 
had  been  negotiated  by  the  Philadelphu 
Guild  with  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
Philadelphia  Record. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  d). 
tional  convention  of  the  guild  to  be  hde 
in  St  Paul  in  June. 

The  Baltimore  Guild  now  has  j) 
members.  It  has  framed  and  adopted; 
constitution  modeled  on  the  constitutioi 
of  the  national  body  and  similar  to  ccs. 
stitutions  adopted  in  other  cities,  k 
officers  and  executive  committee  hau 
been  named.  The  officers  are:  Praj. 
dent,  Ernest  von  Hartz,  of  the  Siu; 
Clinton  H.  Johnson,  of  tbe  News-Pot^ 
vice-president;  Henry  Jarrett  of  tk 
copy  desk  of  the  Evening  Sun,  tret 
urer;  H.  Bowen  Smith,  of  the  repq. 
torial  staff.  Evening  Sun,  secreUn 
These  officers  and  the  following  foi 
the  executive  committee :  Robot 
Thompson,  of  the  Associated  Prtsi, 
George  Ruark  of  the  News-Post ;  Fra! 
ces  Turner  of  the  Sun. 

Gridiron  Dinner  in  Akron 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Akron,  O.,  April  9 — There  are  ao- 
ing  egos  and  aching  sides  in  Aknn 
and  high  places  in  Ohio  as  the  aite 
math  of  the  Akron  Newspaper  Guildi 
first  annual  gridron  last  week. 

More  than  4(X)  leaders  in  Akrooi 
political,  industrial  and  civic  circlet  m 
state  executives  including  Go\em 
George  White  saw  themselves  as  da 
city’s  newspapermen  and  women  so 
them — through  April  Fool  spectadts- 
behind  locked  doors  at  the  Mavflower 
hotel. 

The  banquet  was  without  speeches  o- 
cept  for  the  short  addresses  of  wdcoot 
by  Don  Strouse,  president  of  the  gniiil, 
and  Walter  J.  Coyle,  general  chamnu 
for  the  gridiron. 

About  75  members  of  the  Akron  gnilii 
attended  the  dinner  and  took  part  in  da 
skits  lampooning  the  guests.  Newsp- 
perwomen  were  the  only  women  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  affair.  Sam  I  < 
Thackery  and  Lynn  Holcomb  dirtetei 
the  skits. 

Demand  for  tickets  to  the  Akrai 
Newspaper  Guild’s  first  gridiron  faro- 
ceeded  facilities  at  the  Mayflower  ani 
scores  of  requests  for  tickets  had  to  la 
rejected. 

Both  Akron  newspapers,  the  Tim 
Press  and  the  Beacon- Journal,  coope- 
ated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  making  da 
banquet  a  success.  Few  events  ban 
been  covered  with  as  much  art  as  was 
the  gridiron — both  papers  carrying  pap 
one  art  and  additional  pictures  insidi 
on  the  following  day. 

The  gridiron  was  sponsored  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  for  the  guilds 
activities.  Guests  were  charged  $3  each 
and  guild  members  were  admitted  for 
$1.50. 

Ohio  Governor  Answers  GuOi 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 

Columbus,  O.,  April  10— The  too- 
tive  committee  of  the  Columbus  Ne^ 
paper  Guild  has  received  an  expressia 
of  regret  from  Governor  George  Wme 
after  it  protested  the  treatment  aaonW 
one  of  its  members,  William  Newtoy 
Col.  John  Hughes,  state  liquor  coup 
diiector,  and  Joseph  Scobel 
ant,  in  a  signed  statement  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Guild. 

Newton,  who  is  a  reporter  for  w 
Scripps-Howard  legislative  bureau,  *; 
tailed  how  he  had  been  ordered  out# 
the  office  by  Director  Hughes  am 
threatened  with  bodily  injury  V 
Scobel. 

Newton  had  been  assigned  to  dig^ 
recf'rds  revealing  that  H.  S.  Atlm- 
son,  chairman  of  the  board  of  truste® 
of  Ohio  State  University  and  pro^ 
nent  insurance  man  had  receive^ 
bulk  of  the  liquor  control  boards  jx**’ 
ing  and  insurance  business.  On  this^ 
casion  Scobel,  according  to  Newt^^ 
him  he  was  tired  of  his 
questions,  called  him  an  imprint** 
name  and  threatened  to  hit  him 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Here  is  the  first  complete  report 

and  reads 


Believed  by  Us — 
Now  Proved  to  You! 

The  Timet  in  New  York  City  goes  into  the 
homes  of  more  men  paying  over  $5  for  a 
hat  than  any  other  newspaper. 

The  Timet  in  New  York  City 
goes  into  tde  homes  of  more 
I  women  paying  over  $1  for 
hosiery  than  any  other  newspaper. 

While  the  average  amount  of  the 
insurance  per  family  it  $4,50635,  the 
average  insurance  of  fainilies  reading 
The  Times  is  $7^618.08.  ' 

The  New  York  Timet  goes  into  more 
homes  with  checking  accounts  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 


how  to  direct  your 
sales  message  in  the  prize  market  for  profits.  Here  are  facts  from 
the  detailed  Consumer  Census  independently  gathered  by  R.  L. 
Polk  &  Co.; 

The  Top  4-lOths  families  in  New  York  City  have  60  per  cent  of 
the  spending  power  .  .  .  own  75  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  .  .  . 
have  85  per  cent  of  the  checking  accounts  .  .  .  and  83  per  cent  of  the 
mechanical  refrigerators. 

The  New  York  Times  carries  your  message  into  Top  4-lOths 
Homes  at  lower  cost  per  home  than  any  other  newspaper. 

These  and  scores  of  other  Polk-gathered  facts  indicate  that 
The  New  York  Times  should  be  the  foundation  stone  of  almost  any 
advertising  campaign  in  New  York. 

fork  Sitings 


NET  PAID  SALE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1934, 
AVERAGED  4  7  5 , 6  8  2  W  E  E  K  D  A  Y  S  ;  743,092  SUNDAYS 
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ST.  LOUIS  STORE  FOUND  BENEFITS  IN 
PAYING  FOR  ERRORS  IN  COPY 

$5  Award*  Made  to  50  Patrons  by  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  & 
Barney — Claims  Showed  That  Much  Advertising 
Is  Misunderstood  by  Readers 


{Special  to  Editok  &  Publxsuu) 

ST.  LOUIS,  April  9 — When  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort  &  Barney,  big  depart¬ 
ment  store  asked  the  assistance  of  its 
public  in  correcting  errors  in  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  offering  a  reward 
of  $5  for  any  error  found,  tne  response 
was  most  gratifying  to  the  store. 

The  contest  was  announced  in  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  on  Jan.  10,  saying, 
“Play  Sherlock  and  Win  $5  (in  a  gift 
certificate).”  The  announcement  stated 
that  the  management  is  "eager  to  have 
only  accurate,  truthful,  advertising  that 
is  not  misleading,”  and  invited  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  help  correct  errors. 

The  idea  of  offering  a  reward  for 
the  finding  of  errors  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  originated  with  Selfridge’s  de¬ 
partment  store  in  London,  and  was  used 
for  the  first  time  in  America  by  Van- 
dervoort’s. 

Vandervoort’s  offer  was  to  pay  the 
$5  award  to  the  first  customer  report¬ 
ing  to  the  management  a  misleading 
statement  in  any  advertisement  published 
by  the  store  during  the  period  beginning 
Jan.  10  and  March  1,  when  the  contest 
closed.  The  number  of  awards  paid  is 
now  reported  as  fifty,  although  many 
times  that  many  persons  called  attention 
to  errors.  The  publicity  given  to  the 
store  by  the  contest  was  well  worth 
while,  and  in  addition  the  store  learned 
much  about  its  advertising  that  it  feels 
is  quite  valuable. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Hazeltine  Jones,  adver- 
vertising  manager  for  Vandervoort’s  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  contest  at  least  200  calls  were 
received,  and  often  three  or  four  tele¬ 
phones  would  be  busy  taking  complaints. 

“Many  got  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  trick  to  it  and  that  we  were  pur- 
I»sely  planting  mistakes  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements,”  she  continued.  “One  cus¬ 
tomer  called  to  ask  how  many  mistakes 
there  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  second 
advertisement.  This  fact  helped  to  illus¬ 
trate  to  us  that  advertising  cannot  be 
too  clear  I  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
definitely  explained  that  no  errors  were 
made  purposely  and  that  errors  of  a 
typographical  nature  or  errors  in  spell¬ 
ing  did  not  count,  every  day  we  received 
many  calls  reporting  errors  of  this  sort. 

‘“The  contest  proved  to  be  extremely 
enlightening  both  to  members  of  the  ad- 
tising  manager  for  Vandervoort’s,  told 
store. 

“Each  $5  award  was  paid  by  the 
department  in  whose  advertisement  the 
error  occurred;  so  the  buyers  were  in 
direct  contact  with  the  contest  and 
learned  just  what  people  expect  of  the 
merchandise  that  they  advertise.  The 
one  thought  that  the  contest  brought 
out  more  than  any  other  was  that  things 
that  seem  perfectly  clear  to  the  members 
of  the  ^vertising  staff  and  to  those  on 
the  ‘inside’  may  not  be  at  all  clear  to  the 
public.  In  other  words,  that  we  take 
entirely  too  much  for  granted  and  leave 
too  much  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public. 

“Even  persons  knowing  nothing  at  all 
about  la^ut,  pointed  out  several  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  it.  For  example,  in 
advertising  two  separate  values,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  often  relies  on  the 
layout  to  show  that  they  are  distinct. 
In  several  cases,  customers  mistoc^  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  this  sort  tor  all  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  called  reporting  errors. 
Other  errors  that  were  helpful  to  the 
layoiff  department  were  criticisms  of 
spacing  and  even  in  some  cases  of 
sketches.  One  $5  award  was  paid  to  a 
customer  who  pointed  out  that  in  a 
sketch  of  a  maid’s  uniform,  the  artist 
had  neglected  to  fill  in  one  of  the  cuffs, 
so  that  the  dress  seemed  to  have  one 
white  and  one  black  cuff. 

“We  expected  that  the  majority  of 
criticisms  in  this  contest  would  concern 
comparative  prices.  We  expected  the 
first  complaints  to  be  from  those  who 
doubted  the  validity  of  comparative 


prices.  Imagine  our  surprise  to  find 
that  out  of  the  600  or  700  calls  re¬ 
ceived  not  more  than  six  mentioned 
comparative  prices,  .\ttention  seemed  to 
have  been  centered  on  details  of  de¬ 
scription,  colors,  sizes,  construction,  ma¬ 
terial,  etc.  One  of  the  first  awards  was 
paid  to  a  woman  who  noticed  that  we 
had  advertised  a  gold  toilet  set  instead 
of  saying  gold  plated  toilet  set.  An¬ 
other  award  was  paid  in  a  similar  case 
where  the  ad  read  parchment  lamp 
shade  in  an  ad  for  an  inexpensive  lamp. 
It  should  have  read  parchment  paper 
or  parchment  effect. 

“In  one  case  we  advertised  bags, 
placing  a  floor  line  in  the  advertisement 
saying  ‘Bag  Shop — First  Floor.’  A 
lucky  customer  came  in  to  shop  the 
bags  and  found  them  on  an  aisle  table 
and  not  in  the  Bag  Shop  at  all. 

“Many  other  errors  of  this  same  na¬ 
ture  were  reported  and  of  course  many 
persons  reported  the  same  error,  al¬ 
though  the  award  was  paid  only  to  the 
first  person.  The  public  proved  to  be 
very  good  critics  and  found  many 
things  which  would  probably  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  behind  the  scenes  to 
whom  the  whole  procedure  is  perfectly 
clear  and  simple.  All  of  the  criticisms 
helped  us  to  check  up  on  ourselves  and 
gave  us  a  very  definite  idea  of  just 
what  St.  Louisans  want  in  their  adver¬ 
tising,  what  needs  to  be  emph^ized,  etc. 

“Besides  the  fact  that  this  contest 
stimulated  interest  in  reading  Vander¬ 
voort  advertising,  it  pointed  out  to  the 
public  the  fact  that  we  did  present 
truthful  advertising  and  in  cases  where 
we  didn’t  we  were  anxious  to  correct 
our  mistake.  The  amount  of  good  will 
built  up  was  not  by  any  means  a  minor 
factor  in  the  contest.  Out  of  the  count¬ 
less  persons  who  came  in  or  called  to 
report  errors  there  were  only  one  or 
two  who  were  not  willing  to  accept 
the  store’s  decision  as  final.  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  very  fair  and  seemed  to 
trust  and  respect  the  store’s  decision  in 
the  matter, 

“As  a  result  of  this  contest,  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort,  Barney  feels  that  it  is 
now  able  to  present  more  accurate, 
truthful  advertising  and  that  people 
will  read  Vandervoort  advertisements 
with  a  new  point  of  view  as  they  would 
something  that  had  been  tested  and 
tried.” 

Announcements  of  the  plan  include 
the  following  rules: 

“1.  Errors  such  as  wrong  size,  color, 
material,  construction  or  any  detail  of 
description  which  is  not  accurate  and 
is  misleading  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  an  award. 

“2.  Only  the  first  person  reporting 
the  error  will  receive  the  award. 

“3.  In  the  event  of  a  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  a  reported  error,  the  decision  will 
rest  entirely  with  the  office  of  the 
president. 

"4.  No  employe  or  member  of  an 
employe’s  family  will  be  eligible. 

“S.  No  typographical  errors  or  mis¬ 
takes  in  spelling  or  grammar  will  be 
considered  for  the  awards. 

“6.  Errors  should  be  reported  in  per¬ 
son  or  reported  by  phone  to  the  office 
of  the  president  Please  state  nature  of 
error,  date  it  appeared  and  paper  in 
which  it  ran. 

“7.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to 
aid  the  management  in  presenting  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  accurate,  truthful  and 
in  no  way  misleading  to  the  public.” 


35  YEARS  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
began  his  35th  consecutive  year  in 
newspaper  work  April  1. 


OFFERING  GARDEN  BOOKLETS 
The  Detroit  News  is  distributing  to 
its  readers  leaflets  covering  22  different 
phases  of  gardening. 


BRIDGE  LEAPER  CALLS  NEWS- 
PAPERS;  ST  ENTER  A  SUICIDE 

ON  APRIL  9  a  man  named  Peter 
Raffa  called  all  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York. 

“I’m  jumping  from  the  Manhattan 
Bridge  this  afternoon,”  he  said. 
“It’s  at  a  point  100  feet  west  of  the 
Brooklyn  tower.  It’s  a  135-foot 
drop.  Better  have  a  photographer 
there  to  cover  it” 

“Nerts,”  said  the  city  editors  in 
concert — except  the  news  executive 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

“Might  he  a  good  picture  in  it  if 
he  really  jumps,”  he  thought. 

He  sent  two  photographers  to  the 
scene.  One  took  a  picture  of  the 
man  preparing  to  jump.  The  other, 
helow  the  bridge,  took  him  in  mid¬ 
air.  Both  were  considered  good 
enough  to  place  on  the  valuable 
space  of  the  News’  front  page, 
April  10. 

On  Page  four  the  News  told  the 
story  of  an  ostensible  suicide. 

Raffa  was  seen  to  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  after  his  leap,  grasp  a  log  and 
then  sink.  His  body  has  not  been 
recovered. 


STORE  AGAIN  PASTES 
SWATCHES  IN  COPY 


Vandervoort’*,  St.  Louis,  Reports  Sell- 

Out*  Followed  First  Use  of  Novel 
Plan — Sales  150%  Ahead 
of  Last  Year 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  April  9 — Scruggs,  Van¬ 
dervoort  &  Barney,  which,  as  told  in 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  set  a 
precedent  by  pasting  swatches  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  an  advertisement  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  1,  re¬ 
peated  this  experiment  in  last  Sunday’s 
edition  of  that  newspaper. 

The  store  again  used  the  greater  part 
of  a  four-page  section,  five  swatches 
being  pasted  by  hand,  as  before,  on  the 
back  page.  The  swatches  used  the 
second  time  are  slightly  smaller  than 
the  ones  used  on  the  first  occasion. 
Three  of  the  swatches — Yz  inch  by  1J4 
inches — were  of  sport  frocks  in  gay 
colors  at  $11.65. 

The  plan  was  modified  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  swatches  were  not  used 
in  out-of-town  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

J.  H.  Denny,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Vandervoort’s,  said  that  the 
store’s  dollar  volume  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  its  84th  anniver¬ 
sary  sale,  which  was  announced  in  the 
advertisement  of  April  1,  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  150  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  first  week  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Denny  said  that  all  of  the  stock 
of  eyelet  batiste  frocks  were  sold,  2,000 
having  been  advertised  at  $3.85,  and  the 
original  quantities  of  the  sheets  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices  and  men’s  shirts  at  $1.49  were 
sold  as  a  result  of  their  first  advertise¬ 
ment  with  swatches. 


271,151 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

MARCH,  1934 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  pe. 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  March, 
1934,  was  188,480. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Rmvolvav  Around 

THE  4mm  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


DAILY  TESTS  SENDING 
FACSIMILES  BY  RADIO 

Milwaukee  Journal  Give*  Public 

Demonstration  of  New  Device 
Which  Transmits  New* 
or  Pictures 

Facsimile  transmission  to  send  and 
receive  printing  and  pictures  by  radio, 
an  invention  of  John  V.  L.  Hogan,  thei 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  facsimile  transmission,  was 
demonstrated  successfully  to  Federal 
Radio  Commissioners  Hanley  and 
Brown  as  well  as  to  engineers,  t^ 
press  and  the  public,  at  the  St.  Moritz 
Hotel,  New  York,  Monday,  April  9. 
The  Journal  is  pioneering  in  this  new 
broadcasting  development  for  transmit¬ 
ting  photographs,  cartoons  and  printed 
material. 

The  facsimile  receiver  is  small  and 
compact.  A  roll  of  paper  a  little  larger 
than  adding  machine  width  is  concealed 
in  the  lower  part.  It  threads  upward 
under  the  radio  pen  and  into  the  open 
The  pen,  a  combination  well  and  pen 
point,  rests  on  a  horizontal  bar.  As  re¬ 
ception  begins  a  motor  synchronizes 
movement  of  the  pen  back  and  forth 
across  the  paper  with  the  upward  roll 
of  the  paper.  A  glass  panel  placed 
over  the  pen  allows  the  observer  to 
watch  the  reception  of  the  picture  or 
story  as  the  pen  moves  back  and  forth. 
It  draws  a  three-inch  picture  or  three  i 
inches  of  printing  in  one  minute  and  in 
an  hour  the  observer  will  receive  180 
inches  of  picture,  cartoon  or  printed 
material.  Monday  the  receiver  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  speed  of  40  words  a  minute, 
turning  out  comic  pictures,  a  bridge 
problem,  an  outline  drawing  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  color,  and  then  used  a  children’s 
story  with  sound. 

TTie  equipment  is  being  shipped  back 
to  Milwaukee  and  broadcasts  will  b^ 
gin  there  early  in  June.  The  Journal’s 
transmitter  will  be  located  in  the  pent-  1 
house  of  the  Hotel  Schroeder. 


“.  .  .  we  believe  el  nuevo  diario 
enjoys  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  Venezuela  .  .  .” 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  manager  of  the 
Caracas  agency  of  General  Motors 
Export  Company. 

A  great  many  Venezuelan  and  foi- 
eign  advertisers  believe  the  same 
thing — EL  NUEVO  DIARIO  IS  first 
among  all  Venezuelan  newspapers 
in  volume  of  paid  advertising. 

EL  NUEVO  DIARIO  circulates  among 
the  wealthier  Venezuelans,  the  large 
business  and  professional  and  mili¬ 
tary  classes. 

"EL  NUEVO  DIARIO" 

_ Morning  daily  of  Caracas _ 

Represented  exclusively  abroad  by: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

220  Bast  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

LONDON  PARIS  BSRUN  BUSNOS  AIRCt 
RIO  OS  JANEIRO  BAO  PAULO 


The  Right  People 


If  you  wanted  to  adTertise  your 
private  school  successfully  you 
would  be  sure  to  pick  che  news¬ 
paper  or  magasine  that  went 
to  people  who  could  etfford  it, 
wouldn’t  you?  It  ought  to  mean 
aomething,  then,  to  say  that  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933  more  advortieing 
of  boarding  achoola,  private  day 
schools,  ond  private  vummar 
campa  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — netvapapar  OR  magaaina. 

NEW  YORK 

IKetalb  Sribune 


y'l- 
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NO  MEDIUM 

that  has  greater  audience  interest 
today  than  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  audience  of  every  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  made  up 
wholly  of  newspaper  readers. 

Magazine,  Radio,  Billboard — each 
draws  the  attention  of  people  all 
of  whom  read  Newspapers. 


Is  there  any  valid  reason  for  em¬ 
ploying  a  medium  costlier  than 
the  newspaper  to  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  consists  entirely  of 
newspaper  readers? 


Invest  in  Newspaper  advertising. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


Established  1888 

New  York 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta 

Kansas  City 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 


sVjc  S'. 


Altoona  Mirror  Chicago  Tribune  Gannett  Newspapers  Johnstown  Tribune 

Boston  Globe  Cleveland  Press  Harrisburg  Telegraph  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

Bridgeport  Post  Detroit  News  Hartford  Courant  Louisville  Times 

Bridgeport  Telegram  Fall  River  Herald  News  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  New  York  Daily  News 


I 


good.  Of  course  if  he  had  any  hrains 
he  wouldn’t  tackle  the  whole  joh  at 
once  .  .  .  hut  what  can  you  expect  of 
a  chameleon? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sad 
episode  of  the  chameleon  and  the 
plaid  blanket  is  directly  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  present-day  adver¬ 
tising.  How  many  advertisers  try  to 
take  in  too  much  at  once  ...  to  cover 
the  whole  blanket  at  a  single  sitting? 
Whereas  they  should  go  after  sales 
MARKET -BY -MARKET,  TOWN  -  BY-TOWN, 
ONLY  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  Practice  this 
modern  day  sales  philosophy  and  go 
after  local  situations  through  local 
NEWSPAPERS.  It’s  a  wise  space  buyer 
who  doesn’t  attempt  to  be  chamele¬ 
onic  about  his  space  buying. 


latter  of  common  knowledge 
e  chameleon,  when  resting 
a  background  of  color,  oblig- 
ms  that  same  color  himself, 
ihenomenon  . . .  call  it  one  of 
s  antics,  or  what  you  like  .  .  . 
remains  that  the  chameleon 
ly  carries  out  his  strange  func- 
issuming  the  hue  of  whatever 
pens  to  light  on.  Note  the 
d  rolling  of  the  little  fellow’s 
e  violent 


waving  ot  mat  pre- 
nsi  tail.  Obviously  he  is  under 
ten  ic  strain,  from  his  perspiring 
m  his  aching  stern.  Somebody 
18  fughtlessly  placed  our  little 
iin|Dn  avari-colored  blanket,  and, 
ue|  his  eccentricity,  he  is  ‘‘just 
i8t|iis  little  self”  trying  to  make 


I  York  Herald 
I  York  Sun 
■  York  Times 
(York  World-' 


'  Tribune  Pittsburgh  Press  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

Providence  Journal  St,  Paul  Dispatch 

Providence  Bulletin  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Telegram  Spokane  Spokesman- Review  Westchester  Newspapers 
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TEXT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  GUILD  CONTRACT 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  that  no  heretofore  or  presently  existing  manner  as  provided  in  paragraph  8 
into  this  seventh  day  of  April,  1934,  rules,  regulations  or  customs  of  the  hereof  in  the  case  of  time  lost  by 
by  and  between  Philadelphia  Record  newspaper  publishing  business  or  pro-  illness. 

Company,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  fession  which  may  in  any  wise  be  in  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
first  part,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  conflict  with  this  contract,  shall  be  ob-  ment,  the  work  week  of  all  employes 


the  Publisher,  and  Newspaper  Guild  served  or  enforced. 


shall  consist  of  five  consecutive  days  in 


of  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  party  of  3.  The  Guild  hereby  agrees  that  its  each  seven-day  period,  such  seven-day 

the  second  part,  hereinafter  referred  to  members  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  period  being  herein  referred  to  as  _  a 

as  the  Guild.  the  Publisher  will  work  for  the  Pub-  "week.”  The  Publisher  however  in  its 

WiTNESSETH  lisher  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  judgment  when  the  emergency  demands. 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  forth  in  this  agreement  and  in  the  sup-  may  require  an  employe  to  work  more 

spirit  and  intent  of  the  National  Indus-  plementary  agreement  between  the  par-  than  five  days  a  week,  provided  that 

trial  Recovery  Act  editorial  employes  ties  hereinafter  mentioned  in  paragraph  no  employe  shall  be  obliged  to  work 

of  newspapers  and  of  press  associations  eleven  (11)  hereof.  more  than  IS  days  in  succession,  or 


throughout  the  United  States  have 

created  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  CIA  AAA  r'UK'QQ  AR/IIT 

for  the  following  purposes:  to  perpetu-  «plU>UvFU  Va/VivlEj 

ate  the  benefits  arising  from  mutual  TN  EARLY  negotiations  between  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and 

helpfulness;  to  promote  the  security,  -1.  Camden  and  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Record,  looking  toward  the 

betterment  and  general  welfare  of  its  first  Guild-Publisher  contract,  Mr.  Stem,  himself  one  of  those  dynamic 

members ;  to  bargain  collectively ;  to  co-  365-day-a-year  workers,  was  firm  in  his  stand  that  men  on  the  5-day  week 

operate  with  publishers  in  raising  stand-  should  accumulate  their  own  vacation  periods  by  working  an  extra  day  now 

ards  of  news  and  editorial  writing  and  and  then  in  rash  periods. 

editing ;  to  bring  into  closer  relation-  The  Guild  was  insistent  that  the  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  be  written 

ship  publishers  and  editorial  employes ;  into  the  contract. 

to  promote  higher  standards  of  ethics  I*  "'as  midnight  in  Mr.  Stern’s  office. 

in  journalism ;  to  safeguard  the  rights  “Nothing  doing,”  he  said.  “For  your  start.  104  days  off  every  year  should 

of  its  members;  to  raise  the  standards  enough.  The  vacation  clause  would  cost  $10,000  more.  I  won’t  sign  it.” 

of  admission  to  the  profession  by  re-  Mac  Parker,  of  the  Record,  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Newspaper 

quiring  proper  education,  training  and  Guild,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Guild,  and  a  member  of  the  negotiations 
apprenticeship;  to  arrange  for  agree-  committee  “propositioned”  the  boss. 

ments  with  publishers  respecting  com-  “One  game  of  chess,”  he  said,  “to  see  whether  we  write  the  vacations  in 

pensation,  working  conditions  and  for  or  leave  them  out.” 

the  settlement  of  other  problems  in-  Mr.  Stern  said  nothing.  But  he  walked  to  his  closet,  got  out  the  chess 

volved  in  successfully  carrying  out  the  board  and  men,  offered  Parker  the  white,  and  the  game  began  over  the  pro- 
above  purposes,  and  tests  of  other  members  of  the  negotiations  committee,  who  had  heard  some- 

VV'hereas,  a  unit  of  said  American  thing  of  Stern’s  ability  as  a  chess  player. 

Newspaper  Guild  has  been  organized  as  At  4  A.  M.  Mr,  Stern  said  to  Parker;  “You’ve  got  me,  dammit,  you’ve 

the  “Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  8®* 

and  Camden”  with  the  same  ideals  and  The  two-week  vacation  clause  was  written  into  the  contract! 

purposes  as  above  expressed;  and  Mr.  Parker  confessed  later  he  felt  he  might  find  a  way  to  put  his  own 

Whereas,  the  Philadelphia  Record  chess  game  to  advantage  with  Mr.  Stem.  His  fundamentals  were  good 

Company,  a  corporation,  is  the  publisher  enough  to  enable  him  once  to  beat  the  American  chess  champion,  Marshill, 

of  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  those  no-pay-if-you-beat-me  games  at  Marshall's  chess  stand  on 

City  of  Philadelphia  known  as  the  Million  Dollar  pier  in  Atlantic  City. 

Philadelphia  Record,  and  is  in  sympathy  *  •  ' 

ideals  of  the  Guild  4_  fhe  Publisher  agrees  that  it  will  more  than  six  days  a  week  for  ten 
«  above  set  forth,  r^ogmzes  the  great  j^ot,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  weeks  in  succession.  In  the  event  an 
innuence  of  journalism  upon  public  Guild,  employ  or  retain  as  an  employe  employe  shall  work  more  than  five  con- 
opinion  and  the  development  of  the  so-  any  person  in  any  of  the  capacities  men-  secutive  days  in  a  week,  he  shall  be 
cia  order,  and  believes  that  the  profes-  tion^  in  paragraph  one  hereof,  unless  subsequently  compensated  for  such  addi- 
sion  ot  journalism  can  best  exert  that  he  he  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  tional  time  by  an  equal  amount  of  time 
in  ucnce  it  its  standards  be  maintained  Guild,  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  off  without  loss  of  compensation,  such 
u^n  the  high  level  of  the  standards  of  Guild  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  time  off  beginning  within  a  period  ot 
o  er  recognized  professions ;  sm-h  employment.  The  Guild  agrees  three  months  from  the  time  when  ■  it 


otl^r  recognized  professions;  such  employment.  The  Guild  agrees  three  months  from  the  time  when  ■  it 

A  ow  THEREFORE,  in  Order  to  attain  that  it  will  admit  to  membership  in  its  accrued.  Provided  however,  that  the 
such  obj^ts,  to  brii^  ^  closer  organization  any  employe  of  the  Pub-  Publisher,  with  the  consent  of  the  em- 

reiationship  between  Publisher  and  em-  hsher  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  hereof,  ploye,  instead  of  compensating  an  cm- 
p  oye,  ana  to  advance  the  _  interests  of  provided  he  shall  not  have  theretofore  ploye  by  the  allowance  of  time  off  as 
newspaper  publishers,  their  employes  been  expelled  from  the  Guild  or  from  aforesaid,  may  pay  such  employe  for  the 
ana  the  public  in  general,  the  parties  any  local  unit  of  the  American  News-  time  off  to  which  he  would  have  been 
ereto  each  in  consideration  of  the  paper  Guild,  and  provided  he  is  not  in-  entitled  at  the  rate  of  compensation  ob- 
agreeiMnts  and  promises  of  the  other  debted  to  any  local  unit  thereof  for  taining  at  the  time  the  right  to  time  off 
ereinbelow  set  forth,  agree  with  each  unpaid  dues  or  assessments.  Provided  accrued  to  such  employe.  Provided, 
°  .  however,  that  the  President,  the  other  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  ter- 

1.  Ihe  provisions  of  this  contract  executive  officers  of  the  Publisher  now  mination  of  the  employment  of  any  cm- 
shall  apply  to  and  be  for  the  benefit  of  provided  for  by  its  by-laws,  the  editor-  ploye  for  any  cause,  before  he  shall 
p  and  future  employes  of  the  in-chief,  the  managing  editor,  the  as-  have  received  the  full  time  off  to  which 

Publisher,  provided  however,  and  it  is  sistant  managing  editor,  and  the  city  he  may  be  entitled  as  above  provided, 
expressly  agreed  that  wherever  used  in  editor  need  not  be  members  of  the  the  Publisher  shall  compensate  him  for 
this  agreement,  the  term  “employe”  or  Guild,  nor  shall  the  Guild  be  obligated  any  time  off  to  which  at  the  date  of  ter- 

employes  shall  be  construed  to  mean  to  admit  such  person  to  or  continue  mination  of  his  employment  he  may  still 

*1?  persons  engaged  in  them  in  its  membership.  It  is  further  be  entitled,  at  the  rate  of  pay  which 

the  following  o^upations,  to  wit:  em-  agreed  that  the  Publisher  may  employ  obtained  at  the  time  such  right  to  time 
ployes  in  the  editorial  Md  news  depart-  special  writers  or  correspondents  located  off  accrued. 

ments,  including  artists,  cartoonists,  in  other  districts  than  the  Philadelphia  7.  The  Publisher  further  agrees  that 
checkers,  columnists,  conmentators.  district  who  are  not  members  of  the  each  employe  who  has  been  in  the  em- 
copy  boys,  copyreaders,  critics,  rorre-  Guild.  ploy  of  the  Publisher  for  a  year  or  more 

spondents,  editors,  sub-editors,  editorial  S.  The  hours  of  work  or  duty  for  shall  be  entitled  each  year  to  a  vacation 

writers,  Mitonal  clerks,  editorial  secre-  any  employe  which  shall  constitute  a  of  two  work  weeks  without  loss  of 


w*  •  .  ,  '  .  aucii  X  iic  vxuinx 

order  to  attain  that  it  will  admit  to  membership  in  its 
such  obj^ts,  to  brii^  ^  closer  organization  any  employe  of  the  Pub- 


taries,  librarians  and  their  assistants 
and  clerks,  messengers,  office  boys  em- 


day’s  work  shall  be  eight  hours,  exclu-  compensation,  except  that  the  granting 
office  boys  em-  give  of  meal  periods,  such  eight  hours  of  a  vacation  to  copy  boys,  to  clerks  and 
ployed  in  the  editorial  or  news  dep^-  of  work  to  be  performed  within  a  con-  to  apprentices  (an  apprentice  for  the 
ments,  photographers  and  their  assist-  secutive  period  not  exceeding  nine  hours  purpose  of  this  paragraph  being  defined 
ants,  reporters,  retouchers,  reviewers,  in  any  24-hour  period,  provided  how-  as  an  employe  with  less  than  two  full 
rewrite  men,  special  writers,  tabulators  ever,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pub-  years’  experience  in  the  editorial  or 
and  apprratices  m  any  of  the  above  Usher  the  emergency  demands,  an  em-  news  department  of  a  daily  newspaper) 
classifications.  The  provisions  of  this  ploye  may  be  required  to  perform  more  shall  be  optional  with  the  Publisher. 
TOntract  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  for  than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  one  8.  In  the  event  of  the  disabling  ill- 

tne  benefit  tfie  President  or  the  other  day,  in  which  event  however,  the  em-  ness  of  an  employe,  the  Publisher  agrees 

exeratiw  officers  of  the  Publisher  as  ploye  shall  be  compensated  for  such  to  continue  payment  of  his  regular  com- 
suen.  Ifie  male  gender  whenever  used  overtime  by  an  equal  amount  of  time  off  pensation  for  not  less  than  the  period 
in  tfiis  COTtr act  shall  m  construed  as  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  para-  of  notice  required  to  be  given  as  herein- 

*  ,  .  *  female.  graph  6  hereof  in  the  case  of  an  em-  after  provided  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 

2-  The  Publisher  agrees  that  it  will  ploye  working  more  than  five  days  a  charge  of  such  employe.  Provided, 
not  during  the  term  of  this  agreemrat  week.  Further  provided,  that  in  the  however,  that  upon  the  return  of  such 
enter  into  any  contract  inconsistent  with  event  an  employe  fails  to  work  eight  employ  to  duty  he  shall  make  up  the 
the  provisions  hereof  with  any  indi-  hours  in  any  day  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  time  so  lost  during  his  illness  by  work- 
vidual  employe  allying  the  ^conditions  compensate  the  Publisher  by  working  ing  an  additional  day  each  week  if  re- 
or  terms  of  the  said  employe’s  employ-  an  equal  amount  of  time  extra  or  suf-  quested  by  the  Publisher,  and  if  he 
ment ;  and  the  Publisher  further  agrees  fering  a  deduction  in  pay  in  the  same  should  fail  to  do  so  he  shall  suffer  a 


deduction  of  one  day’s  pay  in  each  wedc 
in  which  he  fails  to  work  such  an  addi¬ 
tional  day. 

9.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  the  Publisher  shall  determine 
when  an  employe’s  vacation  shall  be 
taken;  how  any  time  off  with  pay  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  shall  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  his  favor;  and  how  he 
shall  make  up  time  lost. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  numbers  five  and  six  ^hall 
not  apply  to  or  operate  in  the  case  of 
any  employe  whose  regular  compensa¬ 
tion  is  at  the  rate  of  ^,500  a  year  or 
more.  Provided,  however,  that  said 
paragraphs  five  and  six  shall  not  imme¬ 
diately  apply  to  employes  filling  execu¬ 
tive  positions  which  on  April  1,  1934, 
were  on  a  six-day-a-week  basis ;  but  (he 
provisions  of  said  paragraphs  five  and 
six  shall  apply  to  such  employes  after 
Dec.  31,  1934.  Furthermore,  said  para¬ 
graphs  five  and  six  shall  not  apply  io 
or  operate  in  the  case  of  employes  who 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Publisher  and 
the  Guild  are  doing  highly  skilled  and 
specialized  work  of  such  nature  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  performed  by  tem¬ 
porary  substitutes. 

11.  From  and  after  the  execution  of 
this  contract  the  Publisher  shall  not 
reduce  the  pay  of  any  present  employe 
below  the  rate  of  compensation  received 
by  him  on  Feb.  15,  1934,  nor  shall  any 
such  employe  be  changed  from  a  wage 
or  salary  basis  to  a  space  rate  basis 
without  the  consent  of  the  Guild.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  execution  of  this 
agreement  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties 
hereto  will  enter  into  a  supplemental 
agreement  fixing  minimum  rates  of 
wages,  providing  for  the  discussion  of 
wage  and  other  questions,  and  fixing 
the  educational  and  other  qualifications 
which  shall  be  required  of  future  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Publisher. 

12.  The  Publisher  shall  pay  all  com¬ 
pensation  weekly  in  United  States  cur¬ 
rency. 

13.  The  Publisher  when  authorized 
by  the  employe  in  writing  agrees  to 
deduct  on  the  first  pay  day  of  each  and 
every  month,  from  the  compensation 
due  each  employe,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  record 
unit  of  the  Guild  within  five  days  from 
such  pay-day,  the  amount  which  tht 
Guild  shall  by  written  notice  certify  to 
the  Publisher  as  due  from  such  employe 
on  account  of  dues  and/or  .Tssessments 
owing  to  the  Guild  by  said  employe. 

14.  In  order  to  give  employes  grealu 
security  in  their  occupations,  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  uncertainties  of 
peremptory  discharge,  the  Publisher 
agrees  that  no  employe  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  or  discharged  by  the  Publisher 
unless  the  employe  be  given  written  iio- 
tice  of  such  intended  dismissal  or  dis¬ 
charge  as  follows: 

If  employed  more  than  a  total  of  s« 
months  and  less  than  one  year— two 
weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the  second  yesr 
of  employment — three  weeks’  notice;  | 

If  discharged  during  the  third  year «  i 
employment — four  weeks’  notice;  ] 

If  discharged  during  the  fourffi  year 
of  employment — six  weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the^  fifth  year 
of  employment — eight  weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the  sixth  year  of 
employment — nine  weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the  seventh  year 
of  employment — ten  weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the  eighth  yW 
of  employment — eleven  weeks’  notice; 

If  discharged  during  the  ninth  y®*^ 
employment — twelve  weeks’  notice,  and 

If  aischargtd  after  nine  y^rs  of  em¬ 
ployment — three  months’  notice. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  wo™ 
“employment”  as  used  in  the  abo« 
schedule  shall  include  total  continuotf 
employment  on  any  or  all  the  followjnl 
publications,  to  wit :  New  Y ork  d 

Post,  Camden  Courier-Post,  PMaip-  I 
phia  Record  and  any  other  publicatK*  | 
in  which  Publisher  may  hereafter  ac-  I 
(Continued  on  page  24)  I 
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From  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers 

To  the  Newspaper  Publishers 

NRA  TAKES  ACTION  ON  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
NEWSPRINT  CODE  AUTHORITY. 

At  the  invitation  of  officials  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  conference  was  held  in  Washington  on  April  3,  attended  by  the 
Newsprint  Code  Authority,  the  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Chairman  of 
its  Paper  Committee,  the  Presidents  of  the  Paper*  Mill  Unions  and 
the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  the  congressmen  of  the  state 
of  Maine. 

Major  George  L.  Berry,  Division  Administrator  of  the  NRA,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  conference  the  Administration  proposal  for  modification 
of  the  Recommendations  submitted  by  the  Newsprint  Code  Authority 
at  a  public  hearing  February  1st.  The  modifications  proposed  by  the 
NRA  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Newsprint  Planning  and  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board  of  nine  members,  as  follows: 

(a)  Three  members  from  the  Newsprint  Industry,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

(b)  Three  members  who  are  or  represent  publishers  of  newspapers,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  of  said  Administration. 

(c)  One  member  who  represents  labor  in  the  Newsprint  Industry  and 
one  who  represents  labor  in  the  Publishing  Industry,  to  be  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  of  said  Administration. 

(d)  One  member  who  shall  be  a  disinterested  person  and  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  ^‘Administration  Member^*  and  shall  act  as  Chairman 
of  said  Board.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

This  Board  would  be  given  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sale  of  news¬ 
print  as  it  shall  regard  as  essential  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Industry,  of  the  Consumers  and  of  Labor. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  publishers  had  their  first  opportunity 
to  read  and  analyze  this  proposal  on  the  morning  of  the  conference. 
Both,  however,  indicated  a  friendly  approach  to  the  suggestion.  The 
Newsprint  Code  Authority  will  recommend  to  our  Association  its 
acceptance  in  principle  and  the  representatives  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  the 
conference  gave  to  the  NRA  assurances  of  their  sympathetic  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  proposal  to  their  impending  convention.  All  the  other 
interests  represented  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  the 
NRA  proposal. 

We  hope  that  in  this  proposal  will  be  found  a  basis  for  that  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  industries  which  is  so  much  in  their 
common  interest. 

Association  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 

122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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Many  States  In  One 

No.l... 


£&st  Texas  Oil  Field  Regiotv 
Is  Larger  Than  New  Jersey 


■ 


To  sell  Texans,  you  must  remember  that  Texas  is 
about  the  size  of  ten  average  states;  that  it  is  as  far 
from  Texarkana  to  El  Paso  as  it  is  from  New  York  to 
Chicago;  and  that  there  are  many  different  types  of 
markets  in  this  great  empire. 


The  East  Texas  Oil  Field  Section,  for  instance,  is 
much  larger  than  New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts;  and 
is  as  different  from  other  markets  in  Texas  as  Ohio 
is  different  from  Iowa. 


Since  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  vast 
oil  resources  in  this  East  Texas  territory,  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  have  been  focused  in  this  direction.  Untold 
millions  of  dollars  in  oil  lease  money  and  royalties  to 
property  owners,  in  addition  to  the  oil  incomes,  have 
brought  continuous  and  increasing  prosperity  to  all 
commercial  enterprises  in  this  section. 


There  are  12,500  producing  wells  in  this  territory, 
and  70  to  80  new  wells  are  coming  in  each  week.  Bank 
deposits  have  increased  phenomenally.  Income  Tax 
Payments  have  jumped  up  astoundingly.  Automo¬ 
bile  sales  have  continued  as  actively  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  boom  times.  Building  permits  in 
this  favored  spot  have  read  like  old  times.  The 
depression  did  not  reach  the  East  Texas  Oil  Fields. 

So,  of  course,  this  rich  market  is  one  of  your  best 
opportunities  for  sales  today.  You  want  to  get  your 
part  of  the  money  the  citizens  of  this  prosperous  area 
are  investing  in  the  many  things  they  need.  But, 
be  sure  you  know  how  to  tap  this  fertile  field. 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  with  an  office  near 
you,  has  all  the  information  you  want  about  this  East 
Texas  market,  and  all  the  other  different  markets  of 
Texas.  Without  obligation  on  your  part,  ask  for  these 
facts  now. 


Members  of  The  Texas  Daily  Press  League 


Abilene  Renorter-Newe — MAK 


Brvan  ftlede — E 


Clereieena  Sun — E 


El  Peso  Times — M 


j 


E 


DIE  FIELDS 


One  of  the  Richest 
Markets  in  America  I 

Unless  you  have  visited  these  oil  fields,  you  can  not 
imagine  their  feverish  activity  and  fabulous  wealth. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  producing  wells  make 
this  the  greatest  oil  center  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  East  Texas  territory  does  not  depend  on  oil, 
alone,  for  its  prosperity . 


A  Section  of  Diversified  Resources 


Agriculture  and  Dairying,  as  well  as  Poultry- 
Raising,  have  developed  rapidly  in  this  fertile  territory, 
partly  because  lease  money  and  royalties  have  enabled 
farmers  to  finance  operations,  and  partly  because  of 
natural  resources  permitting  diversified  enterprises. 

These  Great  Newspapers  Cover 
This  East  Texas  Section  Like  the 
East  Texas  Sunshine 

CENTER  NEW&— E 

HENDERSON  NEWS— E 

KILGORE  NEWS— E 

LONGVIEW  NEWS- JOURNAL— M&E 

MARSHALL  NEWS-MESSENGER— M&E 

Tyler  courier-times-telegraph— m&E 


This  garden  spot  of  East  Texas  has  always  been  a 
great  cotton  producing  territory.  Saw  Mills,  Planing 
Mills,  and  other  Lumber  industries  making  baskets, 
crates,  fences,  chairs,  etc.,  cover  the  country;  while 
cotton  oil  mills  and  compresses,  canning  factories, 
foundries  and  shops  contribute  their  part  to  the 
general  prosperity. 

Peanut  products,  pecans,  rose  bushes,  bromn  fae- 
tories,  and  a  Darco  (used  in  sugar  refining)  plant  are 
characteristic  of  different  regions  of  this  great 
market. 

Highways,  built  wide  and  well  to  withstand  the  con¬ 
stant  heavy  traffic,  form  a  veritable  network  for  the 
transportation  of  oil,  fruit,  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  which  keep  this  East  Texas  section 
humming  with  activity.  For  full  information  about 
this  wonderful  market,  call  your  nearest  Texas  Daily 
Press  League  Office. 


Members  of  The  Texas  Daily  Press  League 


Houston  Post— M 

JoBonoo  Jotumal — E  Mineral  Welle  Index — E 

KII(ore  Newe— E  Paleetine  Herald — E 

Laredo.Tlmee — E  Panina  Nerwe — E 

Mnniew  News-Jonrnal — MaE  Parle  Nowe — E 

utMoek  Avalanobo>Journal — MAE  Plainriew  Herald — E 


JJ“»l>alJ  News-Mesaencer — MAE 
Midland  Heporter-Telegram — E 


Ranker  Times — E 
Raton  (N.  M.)  Range 


Roswell  (N.  M.)  nispatch — M 

San  Angela  Standa^-Times— .MAE 

San  Marcos  News — E 

S^mrook  Texan 

Sherman  Democrat — ^E 

Sweetwater  Reporter — E 

Taylor  Press — E 


Temple  Telegram — M 
Texarkana  Casette-News — MAE 
Tueumeari  (N.  M.)  News — ^E 
Tyler  Courier-Tlmee-Telegrimh — 
Vernon  Record — E  MAE 

Waxahachie  Light — E 
Yoakum  Times — M  _ 
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I  TEXT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
GUILD  CONTRACT 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


quire  a  substantial  interest.  Provided 
further  that  the  length  of  service  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  his  last  continuous  service  to  the 
publication,  and  not  from  the  date  o? 
the  execution  of  this  agreement. 

15.  In  lieu  of  written  notice  of  dis¬ 
missal  or  discharge  as  above  provided, 
Publisher  may  discharge  any  employe 
without  such  notice  upon  payment  to 
said  employe  of  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  compensation  that  the  emplojre 
would  have  received  had  such  notice 
been  given.  Provided,  however,  that 
in  the  event  of  discharge  for  just  cause, 
the  Publisher  may  dismiss  any  employe 
without  any  notice  whatever  notwith¬ 
standing  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
this  agreement  contained.  In  the  event 
however  of  the  discharge  of  any  em¬ 
ploye  without  notice  or  payment  of 
com^nsation  in  lieu  thereof,  as  above 
provided  for,  such  employe  may  present 
a  claim  against  the  Publisher  which 
shall  be  immediately  considered  a  dis¬ 
pute  or  difference  between  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Guild,  to  be  settled  as  here¬ 
after  provided.  Unless  an  employe 
leaves  the  employment  of  the  Publisher 
with  the  latter’s  written  consent,  he 
shall  give  the  Publisher  the  same  notice 
of  his  intention  to  terminate  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  hereinabove  required  oi  the 
Publisher  in  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of 
an  employe.  Should  an  employe  fail 
to  give  such  notice,  the  Guild  agrees  at 
the  request  of  the  Publisher  to  disci¬ 
pline  such  member  as  its  charter  and 
by-laws  may  permt 

16.  The  provisions  contained  in  the 
preceding  par^raphs  with  r^ard  to 
notice  to  be  given  by  the  Publisher  on 
discharge  or  dismissal  of  any  employe 
shall  not  obtain  or  prevail  in  the  event 
of  the  suspension  of  publication  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  newspaper  for  any  reason  e.\- 
cept  the  sale  thereof  for  some  substan- 
tijil  consideration,  or  if  due  to  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  emergency  or  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Publisher  it  may 
become  necessary  to  discharge  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  employes  and  the  giving  of 
notice  of  dismissal  above  provided  for 
and  the  payment  of  compensation  during 
the  period  of  such  notice  would  so  im¬ 
pair  the  working  capital  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  as  to  imperil  the  continued  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  newspaper.  Any  dispute  re¬ 
garding  the  justification  of  such  dis¬ 
charge  without  notice  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  dispute  between  the  Publisher 
and  the  Guild,  subject  to  arbitration  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

17.  No  member  of  the  Guild  shall 
be  discharged,  laid  off,  disciplin^,  or 
otherwise  punished,  oc,.  discriminated 
against  by  the  Publisher  solely  because 
of  said  nior^>er’s  proper  and  lawful 
activity  in  the  Guild,  or  by  reason  of  his 
furnishing  the  Guild,  or  its  members, 
with  any  proper  information  regarding 
the  working  conditions  in  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  plant. 

18.  Members  of  the  Guild  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Publisher  are  hereinafter  col¬ 
lectively  referred  to  as  the  Record  Unit 
of  the  Guild.  Any  dispute  or  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  the  interpretation  or  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  which  may  arise  between  the  par¬ 
ties  hereto,  and  any  complaint  which  the 
Publisher  may  have  against  any  em¬ 
ploye,  or  which  any  employe  may  have 
against  the  Publisher,  shall  in  the  first 
instance  be  referred  by  the  Publisher  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Record  Unit  of 
the  Guild,  or  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Record  Unit  of  the  Guild  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  as  the  case  may  lx,  all  such  com¬ 
munications  to  be  in  writing.  Upon  the 
execution  of  this  contract,  the  Publisher 
shall  appoint  its  representative  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  all  such  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  Guild,  and  shall  notify 
the  Guild  in  writing  of  such  appoint¬ 
ment.  Within  48  hours  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  any  such  commum'cation,  the 
Polisher’s  represenative  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Record  Unit  of  the  Guild 


shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  an  agreement  concerning 
the  subject  matter  thereof.  Any  such 
agreement  shall  be  in  writing  signed 
by  them  and  shall  be  binding  upon  both 
parties  hereto,  subject  however  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  arbkration  committee  as  pro¬ 
vided  below  by  either  party  hereto  or 
by  any  aggrieved  memb^  of  the  Guild. 
Should  the  Publisher’s  representative 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Record  Unit  of 
the  Guild  fail  to  reach  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  within  four  days,  it  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  arbitration  as  provided  below- 

19.  An  Arbitration  Committee  shall 
be  created  upon  the  execution  of  this 
contract.  The  said  committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  two  representatives  of  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Guild,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Record  Unit  of  the  Guild  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
Unit.  To  each  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  there  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  the  complaining  party,  that 
party’s  statement  of  any  question  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Within  two  days  of  the  receipt 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
said  written  statement,  the  committee 
shall  convene,  consider  the  question,  and 
shall  render  its  decision  in  writing 
within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  its 
first  meeting.  Decisions  of  the  said 
arbitration  committee  shall  be  by  major¬ 
ity  vote,  and  shall  be  binding  upon  Ixth 
parties  hereto.  Should  the  committee 
fail  to  arrive  at  a  decision  by  majority 
vote  within  the  time  stipulated,  then 
the  said  committee  shall,  by  majority 
vote,  within  two  days  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  said  seven  days,  appoint  a 
fifth  member,  not  connected  with  the 
newspaper  business,  to  act  as  its  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  said  committee  shall, 
within  seven  days  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  said  chairman,  render  its 
decision,  in  writing,  which  shall  also 
be  by  majority  vote  and-  which  shall 
be  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto 
and  upon  all  members  of  the  Guild,  In 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  appoint  a  fifth  member,  applica¬ 
tion  shall  immediately  be  made  to  the 
Hon.  Horace  Stern  to  make  such  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  in  the  event  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  or  refusal  to  do  so,  such  applica¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  to  General  Smedley 
D.  Butler,  U.  S.  M.  C,  retired. 

20.  Should  any  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  code  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  daily  newspaper  publishing 
business,  as  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  be 
more  favorable  to  employes  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  hereinabove  defined,  than  the 
provisions  of  this  contract,  then  the 
provisions  of  the  said  code  shall,  upon 
written  notice  to  the  Publisher  by  the 
Guild,  become  part  of  this  contract  and 
shall  supersede  all  portions  of  this  con¬ 
tract  inconsistent  therewith. 

21.  No  other  changes,  modifications 
or  amendments  to  this  contract  are  to 
be  made,  except  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  lorties  hereto,  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  duly  executed  by  the  said 
parties. 

22.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding 
upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
successors  and  assies  of  each  of  the 
parties  hereto.  This  agreement  shall 
in  any  event  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  for  a  period  of  ten  months  from 
the  date  hereof.  After  the  expiration 
of  said  ten  months  it  shall  nevertheless 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  unless 
either  party  gives  to  the  other  written 
notice  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the 
same  or  to  change  any  or  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  hereof.  In  the  event  such  no¬ 
tice  be  given,  negotiations  shall  im¬ 
mediately  be  entered  into  and  pros¬ 
ecuted  with  due  diligence  looking 
toward  the  modification  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  or  the  making  of  a  new  one.  If  • 
such  negotiations  do  not  result  in  the 
consummation  of  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  any  such  notice,  during  which 
period  the  agreement  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect,  then  either  party 
may  pve  the  other  written  notice  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  this  agreement 
at  the  expiration  of  a  further  period  of 
sixty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
this  agreement  shall  expire  and  be  null 


and  void.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
agreement  shall  however  obligate 
either  party  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  its  right  to  terminate  this  agreement 
or  to  demand  changes  herein,  or  to 
arbitrate  what  provisions  should  be 
contained  in  any  new  contract  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  parties. 

23.  Any  notke  required  under  this 
contract  shall  be  given  in  writing  ana 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
given  when  mailed  by  United  States 
registered  mail  to  the  party  for  whicli 
it  is  intended,  addressed  to  the  Puli- 
lisher  at  its  principal  place  of  business, 
and  addressed  to  the  Guild  at  its  Head¬ 
quarters  or  the  last  known  address  of 
the  Secretary. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered 
into  this  seventh  day  of  April,  1934,  by 
and  between  Philadelphia  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  first 
part,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Publisher,  and  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  and  Camden,  party  of  the 
second  part,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Guild. 

WITNESSETH 

Whereas,  The  parties  hereto  have 
entered  into  a  contract  bearing  even 
date  herewith  hereinafter  sometimes 
called  the  main  contract,  which  pro¬ 
vides  among  otlsr  things  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  by  Publisher  of  members  of 
the  Guild  in  its  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desired  pursuant  to 
paragraph  11  of  said  contract  to  enter 
into  a  supplemental  contract  fixing  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  employes, 
and  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
certain  reductions  heretofore  made  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  paid  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  such  employes. 

Now  therefore,  The  parties  hereto 
each  in  consideration  of  the  mutual 
agreements,  covenants  and  undertakings 
of  the  other  hereinbelow  set  forth, 
agree  with  each  other  as  follows : 

1.  The  word  “employe  or  employes” 
wherever  herein  used  shall  be  construed 
as  meaning  only  an  employe  or  em¬ 
ployes  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
aforesaid  main  contract  between  the 
parties  hereto  bearing  even  date  here¬ 
with,  hereinafter  collectively  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Record  Unit  of  the 
Guild. 

2.  This  contract  shall  be  for  the 
same  term  as  the  aforesaid  main  con¬ 
tract  between  the  parties  bearing  even 
date  herewith,  and  shall  terminate  when 
said  main  contract  terminates. 

3.  The  employes  may  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  not  more  than  three  persons 
from  among  their  number  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  with  the  Publisher 
the  general  subject  of  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  which  committee  shall 
be  known  as  the  Wage  Committee. 

4.  Publisher  agrees  that  it  will 
through  its  duly  appointed  representa¬ 
tive  or  representatives  at  reasonable 
times,  discuss  with  the  Wage  Commit¬ 
tee  the  general  subject  of  wages  and 
particularly  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
restoration  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  compensation  of  employes  made  Feb. 
17th,  1932.  Furthermore,  the  Publisher 
agrees  to  furnish  to  the  Wage  Com¬ 
mittee  from  time  to  time,  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  may  reasonably  request  with 
regard  to  the  financial  operations  and 
earnings  of  the  Publisher. 

5.  The  Publisher  also  agrees  that 
whenever  its  earnings  and  financial  con¬ 
dition  warrant,  it  will  restore  the  rate 
of  compensation  of  its  employes  to  the 
rates  in  effect  February  17th,  1932,  and 
it  further  agrees  that  in  any  event  it 
will  make  such  restoration  within  sixty 
days  after  the  inauguration  of  cash  divi¬ 
dends  upon  any  class  of  its  capital  stock. 
This  paragrai^  shall  not  be  construed 
as  justifying  any  reduction  in  wages  in 
any  case  where  there  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  compensation  to  a  rate  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  in  effect  Feb.  17th,  1932. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  during  the  term 
of  this  contract  the  weekly  wages  of 
the  employes  hereinafter  mentioned 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amounts  be¬ 
low  stated,  except  with  permission  in 
writiiw  from  the  Guild: 

(a)  (^rks — Inexperienced — 

First  year . $15 


After  one  year’s  experience..  Ig 
After  two  years’  experience..  IJ 
After  three  years'  experience.  20 

(b)  Copy  Boys  . $15 

(c)  Apprentices  (all  classifications, 

except  clerks  and  copy  boys) — 
inexperienced . $20 

After  one  year’s  experience  in 
editorial  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper . $25 

(d)  Employes  (other  than  clerks, 

copy  boys  and  apprentices)  who 
have  had  two  years’  experience 
in  the  editorial  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  but  not  as  a 
clerk  or  copy  boy  . $3j 

(e)  Space  writing  is  in  principle  to  be 
eliminated  entirely  except  for  spe¬ 
cial  categories  of  persons  who  are 
not  regular  employes  but  do  special 
correspondence. 

( f )  The  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  provisions  relating  to  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Publisher  shall  apply 
to  all  employes  on  a  space  rate 
basis  where  regularly  assigned  to 
news  assignments,  beats  or  writ¬ 
ings.  Employes  who  now  are,  or  mayJ  i 
in  the  future  write  on  a  space  ratal 
basis  shall  be  paid  not  less  tha^j 
25c.  per  column  inch.  The  fore^j 
going  shall  not  apply  to  pers 
who  are  not  regular  employes, 
who  do  special  correspondence 
whose  compensation  shall  be 
subject  for  special  study  and  i 
tual  agreement  hereafter. 

(g)  Part  time  employes  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  ab 
weekly  rates  for  each  eight 
work  or  fraction  thereof. 

(h)  It  is  also  agreed  that  in  case 
employe  is  engaged  regularly 
more  than  one  newspaper,  the  i 
mum  wage  rates  above  set 
shall  not  apply. 

6.  In  order  to  raise  the  standard! 
skill,  fitness  and  ability  among  men 
of  the  newspaper  profession,  the  pa 
l.ereto  agree  that  after  the  date  of 
execution  of  this  contract  the  edu 
tional  and/or  other  qualifications 
new  employes  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Regularly  engaged  employes  I 
cept  copy  boys,  clerks  and  appn 
tices)  shall  have  had  at  least 
years’  experience  in  the  editorial 
partment  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
boy  and  clerk  experience  except^ 

(b)  Regularly  engaged  apprenti 
except  in  the  art  and  photographic  i 
partments,  shall  be  graduates 
recognized  college  or  university, 
lieu  thereof,  shall  have  had  three  ye 
ex^rience  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
torial  department  of  a  daily  newsp 
The  Publisher  expressly  agrees 
ever  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cert  ( 
the  employes  in  any  classification 
any  one  time  shall  be  of  the  appre 
group,  excepting  that  in  any  classifi 
tion  it  may  be  permitted  at  least 
apprentice. 

(c)  Copy  Boys,  clerks  and  all 
ployes  not  mentioned  in  clauses 
and  (b)  of  this  paragraph  6  shall 
satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
school  having  the  same  educati 
standards  and  requirements  as  those  j 
a  recognized  public  high  school  in  ' 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

7.  It  is  expressly  agreed  how 
that  in  exceptional  cases  involving 
usual  ability  or  highly  technical  or  i 
cialized  knowledge,  by  agreement 
tween  the  Publisher  and  the  Guild,  ! 
qualifications  mentioned  in  paragra 
hereof  may  be  waived. 
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CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD 

Horace  J.  Claremount,  head  of 
Claremont  Handbill  Distributing  C 
I>any,  Chicago,  was  found  guilty 
last  week  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  tl 
Chicago  department  stores  of  $30,1 
after  a  jury  deliberated  one  hour  ^ 
a  half.  It  was  alleged  at  the  trial  tW 
35  per  cent  of  the  handbills  were 
for  old  paper  instead  of  being  dis^ 
uted.  The  principal  victims  were 
boldt  Department  Stores,  L.  Klein 
partment  Store,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  * 
Co.  Qaremont  was  convicted  on  a  m#' 
demeanor,  with  the  punishment  le»  • 
to  the  court  to  decide. 
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FOR  BEAUTICIAN 


TO  HELP  YOU  SELL 
ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING 


•  The  photographs  reproduced  on 


this  page  ore  from  the  more  recent 


files  of  SUPEROTO  SERVICE. 


•  SUPEROTO  SERVICE  photo¬ 


graphs  have  assisted  in  stimulating 


the  sale  of  thousands  of  lines  of  roto¬ 


gravure  advertising  and  the  demand 


for  them  is  constantly  growing. 


•  If  you  wish  complete  information 


about  SUPEROTO  SERVICE  and 


International's  line  of  gravure 


papers,  please  write  us.  .  .  . 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


FOR  H  A B  E  R  D  A  S  h  L 
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TWO  GASOLINE  FIRMS  LAUNCH  BIG 
SELLING  DRIVES  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

Shell  Corporation  Starts  Campaign  With  Full  Pages  This  Week  in 
350  Papers — Standard  of  Indiana  Will  Use  1,600 
Papers  in  Sectional  Drives 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher;  relates  in  its  ads  how  the  company’s 

Chicago,  April  12 — Newspaper  ad-  laboratories  have  achieved  this  addition 
vertising  will  play  a  major  part  in  by  turning  heavy  molecules,  which  gave 
two  sensational  gasoline  campaigns  an-  little  power,  into  lighter  molecules, 
nounced  here  today  respectively  by  the  which  become  fast-acting  energy  units. 
Shell  Petroleum  Corporation  and  Stand-  Such  well  known  artists  as  Walter 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  The  Shell  A.  Weber,  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
campaign,  announced  as  the  largest  in  Natural  History,  and  Paul  Branson, 
the  company’s  history,  will  leature  magazine  illustrator,  have  drawn  dra- 
“Super-Charged  Super  Shell,”  while  the  matic  animal  illustrations  for  the  Red 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  theme  of  "more  Crown  advertisements, 
live  power  per  gallon  will  be  Preceding  the  opening  of  the  news- 

atized  by  wild  animals,  both  alive  and  in  campaign  in  each  territory,  spot 

animated  caricature  lorm.  radio  announcements  will  be  used  to 

More  than  350  newspapers  in  the  Shell  attention  to  the  new  gasoline,  along 


The  same  copy  of  smaller  size  will  run 
in  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  Red  Crown  “live  power”  gaso¬ 
line  series  will  run  independent  of 
Standard  Oil’s  “Joe  Sludge”  motor  oil 
advertising,  announced  recently  to  break 
according  to  climatic  conditions. 

Tieing  in  with  Standard  Oil  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  billboard  advertising, 
will  be  a  special  lion  and  tiger  act, 
featuring  Allen  King,  circus  animal 
trainer,  at  the  Chicago  Word’s  Fair  this 
summer. 

The  Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  places  the  Standard  Oil 
(Indiana)  account. 

LEVAND  TRIAL  DATE  SET 


I.  P.  &  P.  CUTS  LOSS 


Wichita  Beacon  Publishers  to  Defend 
Charge  of  “False  Advertising’’’ 

Max  M.  Levand  and  Louis  Levand, 
of  the  IVichUa  (Kan.)  Beacon,  and  the 


-  ,  ,,  va..  IV/  ii.c  ..c**  a.i/..K  BeacoH  Publishing  Company,  will  go 

territory  will  carry  the  full  page  an-  billboard  posters  which  will  have  on  trial  May  23  on  charges  of  false 

nouncement  advertisement  on  Friday,  ^  atmosphere,  featuring  wild  advertising.  The  date  was  set  by  Judge 

April  13,  and  wdl  continue  with  large  pi^ures.  In  addition,  circus  “  ‘  “  . 


displays  over  a  five-week,  period.  The  parades  will  be  held  in  every  important 


-  1  •  j  uaiaucd  will  Lie  tieiu  m  cveiy  iiiiulii  cam 

newspaper  advertisements  are  designed  animated  caricatures  oi  ani- 

to  treat  in  a  news  manner,  featuring  pic-  floats,  each  announcing  “I’ve 

tures  and  straight  selling  copy,  the  story  - 

of  the  new  “Super-Charged  Super  Shell  ” 


gas.  According  to  the  opening  adver¬ 
tisement,  "Super-Charged”  means  “6,900 
more  power  charges  per  gallon.”  It  is 
stated  that  the  new  gas  “re-makes”  the 
entire  chemical  structure  of  Shell  gaso¬ 
line,  “resulting  in  more  mileage,  added 
power  and  quicker  starting.” 

Behind  the  Shell  newspaper  copy  will 
be  an  extensive  radio,  billboard,  direct 
mail  and  comic  mask  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  There  will  be  spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  over  21  stations,  featuring 
one-minute  recorded  interviews  with 
prominent  sport,  professional  and  auto¬ 
motive  leaders.  More  than  5,000  24-sheet 
billboard  posters  will  be  put  up  in  630 
towns. 

More  than  1,150,000  direct  mail  pieces, 
featuring  Bud  Fisher’s  comic  characters, 
“Mutt  and  Jeff,”  and  Fontaine  Fox’s 
“Skipper”  and  “Powerful  Katrinka”  will 
be  mailed.  In  addition,  90,000  cardboard 
caricatures  of  these  comic  characters  will 
be  used  in  decorating  Shell  service  sta¬ 
tions.  Another  innovation,  will  be  the 
distribution  of  1,000,000  play  masks  of 
Mutt,  Jeff,  Skipper  and  Powerful  Ka- 
trii^a  to  children  at  the  various  Shell 
stations. 

Shell  corporation  was  host  to  news¬ 
paper  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  (Chicago  Thursday  noon  at  the 
Palmer  House  and  to  1,000  Shell  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  territory  Thursday  night,  at 
which  time  complete  details  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  outlined. 

Addressing  the  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives  Mr.  Ryan  declared  that  "the 
country  is  definitely  on  an  upturn.”  He 
said  there  is  a  better  distribution  of 
money,  resulting  in  more  spending. 
“People  want  things  more  than  they  do 
dollars,”  he  said,  in  telling  of  Shell’s 
plans  to  capitalize  on  the  present  upturn 
in  business. 

“There  is  no  medium  like  the  news¬ 
paper  to  tell  today’s  story  today,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Ryan.  “People  are  used  to 
j  reading  the  newspapers  to  get  the  news. 

That  is  why  we  are  using  dailies  to 
*  present  the  news  angle  of  our  new 
gasoline.” 

The  St.  Louis  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  handles  the  Shell 
account,  with  newspaper  copy  placed 
through  the  New  York  office. 

On  selected  dates,  starting  with  news¬ 
papers  in  the  southern  territory.  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  Indiana  will  launch  its  “live 
,  power”  campaign,  using  a  total  of  1,600 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  southern 
•Wion  campaign  began  this  week,  with 
^  me  central  states  scheduled  to  receive 
"  first  copy  two  weeks  later  and  northern 
states  one  month  from  now.  The  “live 
I»wer”  theme  will  be  used  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  drives. 

Standard  Oil  is  using  wild  animals  to 
illustrate  the  “live  power”  idea,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  animals  hold  in  reserve 
such  power  above  normal  requirements 
D  11  upon  in  time  of  need. 

"‘Jawing  this  illustration,  the  Stand- 
^^Oil  company  shows  how  “live  power” 
Ked  Crown  gas  helps  motorists  and 


got  live  power.”  To  cover  the  territory, 
there  are  three  complete  parade  units, 
including  floats  and  sound  trucks  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  new  gas. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will  include 
full  pages  in  color  in  some  metropolitan 
cities,  in  other  roints  black  and  white 
copy,  running  1,200  lines,  will  appear. 


Ross  McCormick  of  the  district  court. 

The  Levands  were  indicted  last  Octo¬ 
ber  as  a  result  of  an  exposure  of 
an  advertising  plan  sponsored  by  the 
Beacon  and  which  purported  to  place 
the  then  city  health  officer’s  “seal  of 
quality”  on  products  advertised.  Wit¬ 
nesses  described  how  the  signature  of 
the  health  officer  was  obtained  for  the 
“seal,”  how  it  was  used  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  how  it  was  represented  to 
merchants. 


Report  for  1933  Shows  Improvement 
in  Conditions 

The  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company  reported  April  7  that  consoli¬ 
dated  gross  revenue  in  1933  was  $135,- 
338,295  compared  with  $129,531,271  in 
1932;  consolidated  net  revenue  available 
for  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  was  $41,- 
820,638  against  $37,111,048;  and  a  net 
loss  for  the  year  of  $3,939,269  after  all 
charges  including  depreciaition,  compared 
with  a  net  loss  of  $8,757,728  in  1932. 
In  addition,  in  the  consolidated  state¬ 
ment  for  1933  there  is  a  charge  to  profit 
and  loss  account  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
865,080  made  by  a  subsidiary  company 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  on  the 
books  of  the  subsidiary  company  a  re¬ 
serve  against  its  investment  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  Newsprint  Bond  and  Share 
Company  which  was  acquired  prior  to 
1933. 

In  1933  a  net  reduction  of  $829,443 
was  effected  in  total  consolidated  funded 
debt.  Only  $2,206,516  of  this  debt 
matures  in  1934.  The  Company  has  no 
major  item  of  funded  indebtedness  ma¬ 
turing  until  1937. 

Consolidated  notes  payable  at  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1933,  amounted  to  $18,552,261,  a 
reduction  of  $9,431,986  during  the  year. 
Of  this  total,  notes  payable  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and  subsidi¬ 
aries  at  the  end  of  1933  amounted  to 
$16,040,061,  a  decrease  of  $2,308,104  in 
1933. 


124 

PERCENT  GAIN 
In  l<lational  Jjnage 


Memphis — and  the  Mid-South  are 
swinging  along  on  an  astoundingly  rapid  climb  to  one  of 
the  Nation’s  finest  markets.  Today — no  town  in  the  South 
compares  with  sales  increases  being  made  in  wholesale  drug, 
wholesale  dry  goods,  wholesale  hardware,  retail  food,  de¬ 
partment  stores — and  in  fact  in  practically  all  lines.  It  is  not 
a  coincident  that  The  Commercial  Appeal  is  leading  the 
Nation’s  newspapers  in  linage  gain.  Even  with  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  methods  to  insure  the  utmost  in  quality  coverage.  The 
Commercial  Appeal  now  shows  a  circulation  gain  of  over 
9>000  new  readers.  Outstanding  leadership  in  advertising 
linage  has  long  been  maintained.  March  National  linage  was 
124  per  cent  over  March  of  last  year. 


IJ  your  schedules  are  not  in  The 
Commercial  Appeal,  you  are  missing 
a  great  opportunity  jor  immediate 
and  worthwhile  sales  in  this  great 
market. 


The  Commercial  Appeal 

iJMemphis 

JAMES  HAMMOND,  PUBLISHER 
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E  D  I 


THE  PROTECTIVE  SLANT 

HOW  newspapers  may  slant  news  stories  to 
protect  their  readers  from  undue  alarm  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Dr.  Wirt  incident. 
This  respected  Hoosier  educator  made  a  “red  plot” 
charge  that  might  have  stirred  the  country  to  its 
depths,  if  taken  seriously,  causing  a  serious  .set-back 
in  the  recovery  movement  by  reason  of  popular  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  Administration.  It  was  interesting,  of 
course,  that  a  responsible  person  would  say.  allegedly 
on  first-hand  information,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ad¬ 
visors  were  playing  him  as  a  “Kerensky,”  but  the 
press  in  general  slanted  the  story  up  the  spoof  alley 
and  most  editorial  writers  dallied  with  the  incident 
as  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  Springtime. 

Dr.  Wirt’s  testimony  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  investigation  revealed  that  he  had  been  talking, 
not  with  real  brain  trusters,  but  with  minor  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  New  Deal,  and  that  the  Kerensky  crack, 
according  to  him,  originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of 
Lawrence  Todd,  long  known  in  Washington  as  a 
radical  reporter  and  now  correspondent  of  Tass, 
official  Soviet  Russian  news  agency,  although  Mr. 
Todd  denied  the  story.  What  Mr.  T^d  might  think 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  something  quite  different  from 
an  opinion  held  by  a  member  of  the  brain  trust.  But 
our  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  did  not  let  their  readers  in  for  a  season  of  fear 
and  uncertainty  on  Dr.  Wirt’s  statements,  yet  cov¬ 
ered  the  news  fairly. 


IV hy  will  any  sensible  publisher  believe  that 
he  can  sell  his  space  on  card  rates  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  knows  that  some  favored  inter¬ 
ests  are  able  to  use  it  on  trades  or  commission 
on  sales  arrangements? 


NO  SUPPRESSION  HERE 

ONE  of  the  common  criticisms  of  the  press 
is  that  it  sometimes  suppresses  news  when 
the  interests  of  a  large  advertiser  are 
adversely  involved.  Hasty  critics,  however,  are  gen- 
rally  unaware  of  the  complex  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  stories  of  serious  import  both  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  a  community,  and  the  newspaper’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  them.  The  case  of  the  recent  serious 
epidemic  of  parrot  fever  in  Pittsburgh,  which  cen¬ 
tered  in  a  local  department  store,  is  directly  in  point. 

Eutor  &  Publisher’s  investigation  of  the  facts 
reveals  that  during  February  and  March  a  number 
of  persons  in  that  city  fell  gravely  ill,  i^ysicians 
diagnosing  their  ailment  as  pneumonia.  As  the 
disease  spread,  however,  physicians  began  to  suspect 
psittacosis,  or  parrot  fever.  A  check  disclosed  that 
McCreery’s  department  store  had  displayed  a  large 
cage  of  tropical  birds  during  and  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  which  might  have  been  the  source  of 
the  infection.  Newspapers  heard  of  these  rumors, 
but  could  not  obtain  information  from  the  health 
authorities.  Finally,  after  seven  of  the  store’s  em¬ 
ployes  had  died,  all  cases  having  been  officially 
diagnosed  as  pneumonia,  the  high  death  rate  was 
reported  to  the  Public  Health  Service  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Experts,  rushed  to  Pittsburgh,  presently  found 
that  the  cases  were  actually  parrot  fever.  As  soon 
as  this  official  finding  was  available,  the  Pittsburgh 
newqapers  gave  the  matter  prominence  in  news 
columns,  and  there  was  no  attempt,  we  are  told, 
by  the  department  store  to  suppress  the  facts.  The 
birds  were  killed,  and  the  store  fumigated.  Under 
the  pressure  of  newspaper  inquiry  the  local  health 
director  finally  reluctantly  admitt^  that  10  persons 
had  died  and  possibly  50  made  ill  by  the  parrots  in 
McOeery’s  pet  shop. 

Criticism  of  the  press  in  this  case  is  patently 
unjust  The  evidence  is  that  the  newspapers  were 
much  more  alive  to  the  situation  than  were  the 
premier  health  authorities.  To  have  published  rumors 
of  a  spread  of  parrot  fever,  with  no  hope  of  official 
confir^tion,  would  have  constituted  a  major  jour¬ 
nalistic  error,  causing  unjustified  public  fears  and 
financial  loss.  Newspapers  are  not  health  bureaus. 
They  must  depend  on  the  authorities.  When  the 
diagnosis  was  officially  made,  no  newspaper  failed 
to  give  the  fact  to  readers.  More  could  not  have 
been  expected  of  the  press. 


Takes  a  skillful  artist  to  draw  a  detective 
strip  that  will  not  poison  little  minds  through 
the  process  of  familiarity  with  crime. 


I  A  L 


He  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
that  they  speak  no  guile. — I.  Peter,  III;  10. 


NEWSPAPER  TYPOGRAPHY 

The  annual  awards  in  the  exhibition  of  news¬ 
paper  typography  sponsored  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  advertising  agency  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  appearance  achieved  by  scores  of 
American  newspapers  as  a  matter  of  day-in,  day-out 
performance,  with  editions  going  to  press  on  time 
despite  pressure  of  late  news  hot  from  the  machines. 

In  studying  the  front  pages  of  the  winning  news¬ 
papers,  reproduced  in  the  equipment  review  section 
of  this  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  rise  of  a  comparatively  new  school  of 
newspaper  make-up.  By  awarding  the  Francis 
Wayland  Ayer  Cup  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  judges  stamped  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
the  leader  of  this  school;  and  by  choosing  at  least 
four  newspapers  of  distinctly  similar  make-up 
among  the  best  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  contest, 
the  judges  gave  the  whole  idea  their  blessing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  winners  of  second 
and  third  places  in  the  metropolitan  class  managed 
to  dispute  the  ascendency  of  this  school,  using 
lower-case  types  themselves  but  achieving  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  results.  The  traditional  all-cap  headline 
found  less  favor  with  this  year’s  judges,  but  was 
given  recognition  in  the  awards. 


Linage  volume  upward  bound,  but  rates  out 
of  line  with  increased  cost  of  production. 


MORNING  PUBLIC  LEDGER  GOES 

NOW  it  comes  to  pass  that  'Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  morning  edition,  in  the  field  for 
98  consecutive  years,  loses  its  identity  by  being 
combined  w'ith  its  more  successful  rival,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Under  common  ownership,  the  merger  of 
these  two  famous  newspapers  was  possible  over 
night.  The  Evening  Public  Ledger  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  combination,  but  the  Sunday  Public 
Ledger  is  taken  over  with  the  morning  issue.  John 
C.  Martin,  publisher,  who  also  recently  disposed  of 
New  York  Evening  Post,  announced  that  the  In¬ 
quirer  would  continue  to  publish  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  L^ger,  all  of  the  comics 
of  both  papers,  a  24-page  full  color  section,  a  20- 
page  complete  novel  and  similar  matter.  This  should 
make  the  Inquirer,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  newspaper. 

For  almost  a  century  the  Public  Ledger  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  American  life.  Arunah  S. 
Abell  and  Azariah  H.  Simmons  started  it  after  their 
friend  Ben  Day  had  successfully  launched  New 
York  Sun.  George  W.  Childs  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  in  1864,  gaining  a  national 
reputation  from  his  bold  writings.  Since  his  death 
the  paper  has  encountered  various  vicissitudes,  but 
mainly  has  been  in  able  hands,  a  respected,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  usually  profitable  enterprise.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  to  give  this 
newspaper  a  national  circulation,  and  during  the 
World  War  it  carried  such  high-class,  spirited  mat¬ 
ter  that  it  was  able  to  sell  on  the  streets  of  New 
York,  in  competition,  in  a  small  way,  with  the  local 
newspapers.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  morn¬ 
ing  ^ition  of  the  Public  Ledger  has  not  ranked 
locally  with  the  Inquirer,  which  Mr.  Curtis  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Martin,  purchased  four  years  ago 
from  the  heirs  of  its  famous  publisher.  Col.  James 
ElversoiL  Mr.  Martin  is  applying  strict  business 
principles  to  his  newspaper  publishing  business  and 
the  merger  of  a  non-paying  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  its  highly  profitable  opposition,  un¬ 
der  the  same  management,  was  in  order. 


CARRY  ON 

WHAT  can  a  successful  newspaper  publishe 
say  or  do,  when  illness  or  age  overtakes  hi^ 
to  influence  his  heirs  or  staff  to  carry  on  tht 
winning  policies  which  he  realizes  are  the  granitt 
foundations  of  the  structure  he  has  reared? 

Newspaper  creation  is  distinctly  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  no  fixed  formula,  available  jg 
text-books.  A  man  comes  to  success  by  reason  of 
principles  which  he  has  formed  through  long  pro. 
cess  of  trial  and  error.  When  his  hand  trembles  Ik 
wonders  how  he  can  impart  this  knowledge,  and  its 
underlying  spirit,  to  his  successors.  Many  times  wt 
have  seen  publishers,  some  the  builders  of  famed 
institutions,  grappling  with  this  problem  of  extend¬ 
ing  their  methods  beyond  the  grave.  Public  policies, 
to  the  sincere  newspaperman,  become  as  of  his  vtrj 
bone  and  tissue.  He  may  dictate  in  his  will  the 
disposition  of  money  and  chattels,  but  how  can  he 
insure  such  intangibles  as  good  will,  honor,  trudi- 
saying,  fair  dealing?  Journalism  history  is  shot 
through  with  the  tragedies  of  once  great  newspapen 
wrecked  by  incompetent  or  perverse  successors  of 
great  publishers. 

These  remarks  are  apropos  of  a  letter,  reprodood 
in  other  columns  of  this  issue,  left  to  his  sons  by 
James  Kerney,  distinguished  Trenton  publisher, 
whose  death  occurred  this  week.  A  remarkable  nui 
in  many  ways,  his  journalistic  testament  is  a  classic 
It  will  influence  a  much  wider  circle  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher  could  possibly  have  envisioned.  It  is  a  b^er 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  k 
than  any  comment  we  might  find. 


"Do  newspapers  violate  the  right  of  privacyf 
asks  Bice  Clemow,  of  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World.  Some  do,  more  outrageously  than  in 
the  history  of  our  press,  but  the  average  new- 
paperntan  despises  the  practice. 


A  CLEAN  SWEEP 

The  contract  entered  into  between  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  unit  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  Phi- 
delphia  Record,  is  interesting  for  reasons  other 
than  that  it  is  the  first  collective  bargainini 
agreement  to  be  signed  by  a  Guild.  It  provides  i 
closed  shop  with  a  check-off  of  Guild  dues;  fire 
day,  40-hour  week  for  all  editorial  employes  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  $4,500  per  year;  two  weeks’  armua! 
vacations  with  pay;  increased  educational  standards 
for  copy  boys  and  apprentice  reporters;  dismissil 
notices  ranging  from  two  weeks  to  three  months, 
$15  minimum  wage  for  copy  boys,  $20  for  appreiH 
tices  in  all  classifications,  $25  for  second  yeir 
apprentices  and  $35  for  all  third  year  men;  sezk 
pay  for  overtime  or  equal  time  off ;  restoratk* 
of  a  10  per  cent  wage  reduction,  60  days  after  tbt 
payment  of  the  next  dividend;  wage  and  arbitrs- 
tion  committees;  provision  for  sickness  and  accided 
disability  and  a  training  school  wherein  cubs  will 
oe  compelled  to  perfect  their  educational  qualiha- 
tions. 

This  contract  constitutes  an  almost  clean  sweep 
for  the  reporters.  Mr.  Stern  is  a  militant  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  New  Deal  and  is  also  well-known  u 
an  editorially-minded  publisher.  In  signing  the  coe- 
tract  he  commented:  “I  wish  every  reporter  cooM 
earn  at  least  $5,000  a  year  and  that  every  newK 
paper  could  command  a  five-cent  retail  price.  Thd 
would  be  ideal.”  Whether  the  Philadelphia  Gnik 
can  make  its  contract  apply  to  all  offices  in  that 
city  remains  to  be  seen.  This  gives  rise  to  tbt 
question  whether  the  Guild  could  grant  less  fawf- 
able  terms  to  any  newspaper  rival  of  the  Recofi 
Our  understanding  of  Guild  procedure  is  that  <* 
established  unit  contract  sets  the  scale  for  the  city. 

Certainly,  congratulations  are  in  order.  Tht* 
bargaining  reporters  have  demonstrated  our  p** 
that  it  is  possible  for  Guilds,  properly  officered,  to 
make  better  deals  with  publishers  than  could  ^ 
labor  union.  Members  of  the  1.  T.  U.  will  viff 
with  deep  emotion  a  contract  providing  for  W 
vacation  days  with  pay,  deducted  from  a  260^i^y 
year. 


Lively  annual  meeting  program  offered  by  the 
Editor’s  Society  calls  for  large  attendance. 


Berlin  Der  Angriff,  official  Nasi  newsfaptfi 
dropped  34,000  circulation  in  March,  indicating 
that  even  Hitler  cannot  make  'em  read  his  it- 
ceitful  drool. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


r>R.  JOHN  FINLEY,  associate  editor, 
L/  Sew  York  Times,  visited  his  sis¬ 
ter  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kiser,  Jr.,  in  Atlanta, 
last  week.  He  went  from  there  to 
Talladega,  Ala.,  where  he  delivered  an 
address  at  Talladega  College. 

Herman  Lazarus,  associate  publisher 
oftheBavonnc  (N.J.)  TimcJ,  seriously 
iniured  his  right  hand  in  the  Times 
plant  March  31,  but  despite  the  injury 
left  the  hospital  April  3  to  preside  at 
a  public  rally  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 
paper  against  a  county-wide  city  merger 
movement. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Syracuse  conference 
April  5-7  between  farmers  and  A.A.A. 
officials. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  ha.s  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  committee  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  co-publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
has  resigned  from  the  State  Accident 
Fund  Board.  Mr.  Moses’  resignation 
was  necessary  because  of  his  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  as  acting  postmaster. 

Chiam  Karlinsky,  newspaper  publisher 
of  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine,  who  is  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  visit  his  father.  Rabbi  Shiah 
Karlinsky,  of  New  York,  spoke  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  7,  on  “New  Life 
in  Palestine.” 

R.  S.  Kingsley,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  News  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
entertainment  committee  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Businessmen’s  Association.  H.  R. 
Young,  advertising  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  named  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  group.  Plans  for  an 
active  advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  arranged  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor-in-chief,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Patriot  and 
Et'ening  News,  has  been  named  on  a 
committee  to  study  athletic  conditions  at 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  is  an  alumnus. 

I  Harry  M.  Williams,  editor.  Ft.  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gasette,  has  entered  the 
Democratic  primary  contests  for  the 
nomination  for  state  senator  to  repre¬ 
sent  .Allen  County. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor,  Water- 
Imni  (N.  Y.)  Times,  addressed  the 
Malone  Rotary  Club  at  a  luncheon, 
April  5. 

Santford  Martin,  editor,  IVinston- 
Salem  (N,  C.)  Sentinel,  was  one  of 
the  feature  speakers  at  the  eighth 
Rutherford  County  Older  Boys’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Forest  City,  April  7. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor,  Logansf>ort 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  has  announced 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
Congressional  nomination  in  the  second 
Indiana  district.  Mr.  Landis  is  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  House  and  has  been 
» leading  figure  in  Republican  political 
and  newspaper  circles  in  Indiana. 

Louis  Spilman,  publisher  of  the  News 
Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  has  an- 
TOunced  his  candidacy  for  city  council. 
He  is  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association. 

Eft'wy  A.  Odell,  publisher,  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times,  and  Mrs.  Odell 
have  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
of  the  South. 

Joseph  M.  Stephenson,  editor  and 
publisher.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Junes,  was  re-elected  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Conservative  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  April  5, 
ana  Mortimer  P.  Reed,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  News  Times,  was  re- 
ctecttd  secretary  of  the  company. 

H.  Burgess,  publisher,  LaCrosse 
**"  f  ‘^hune  &  Leader  Press,  will 
return  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  May  1,  after 
uu  extended  vacation. 

Col.  Aron  M.  Brayton,  publisher. 


Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  stay  at  Excelsior  Springs. 
Mo.  Mrs.  Brayton  accompanied  him. 

W.  Carl  Lauck,  editor  of  the  Page 
County  Neu's  and  Courier,  Luray,  Va.. 
is  ill  in  a  nearby  hospital. 

John  M.  Imrie,  publisher,  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal,  a  director  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  has  returned  from  a  six- 
week  tour  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press,  and  William  J.  Woods, 
managing  editor,  Utica  Obserr'cr-Dis- 
t>atch,  are  on  the  “gridiron  stunts  and 
general  publicity”  committee  for  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Utica  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  the  Hotel  Utica. 
April  17.  Mr  Williams  and  Prentiss 
Bailey  publisher  of  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  are  on  the  reception  committee. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

Amos  JENKINS,  advertising  man- 
I-  ager  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
has  returned  from  a  Boise,  Idaho,  trip 
which  he  made  with  his  three  daughters. 

Paul  Swanson,  secretary  to  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune  business 
manager,  is  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  a  ruptured  ap¬ 
pendix,  March  14.  Peritonitis  set  in, 
making  two  blood  transfusions  neces¬ 
sary. 

Roy  Faubert,  who  resigned  from  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican’s  display  advertising  staff  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  take  an  advertising 
positon  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  newspaper. 

C.  E.  Watkins,  business  manager, 
Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune, 
spoke  on  “Applying  Advertising  Lo¬ 
cally”  before  the  Kansas  City  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach 
April  2. 

Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle,  was  the 
guest  speaker  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Ladies  Civic  organization  of 
Crockett,  Tex.,  April  3.  She  went  to 
Crockett  on  invitation  of  the  Lions’ 
Club  to  help  launch  a  city-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  plant  5.000  pecan  trees. 

Vernon  Churchill,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette, 
addressed  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Lions 
Club,  April  3,  on  “Newspaper  Appre¬ 
ciation  Week.” 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Beers,  of  Batavia,  N. 
Y.,  has  announced  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter.  K.  Betty,  to  Albert  Kleps, 
Jr.,  advertising  manager  of  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 

Austin  B.  Destache,  advertising  de_ 
partment  artist.  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  won  both  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  in  the  competition  of  artists 
to  provide  a  poster  design  and  a  sou¬ 
venir  program  cover  for  the  15th  annual 
Wisconsin  School  Music  Tournament  in 
Green  Bay  in  May. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Last  February  marked  for  Charles  A. 

-'Wright  the  completion  of  eight 
years  as  faculty  editor  of  the  Temple 
University  News 
Philadelphia.  The 
News,  now  in  its 
13th  year,  is  one 
of  the  leading 
college  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Wright  was 
radio  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin 
from  September, 
1923,  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1926,  as 
instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Temple 
and  faculty  editor  of  the  News. 

During  each  summer  up  until  last 
year,  Mr.  Wright  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Wright’s  hobby  is  his  reference 
library,  and  at  his  home  he  has  a  large 
collection  of  classified  information  on 
many  subjects.  He  has  published  sev¬ 
eral  articles  on  newspaper  and  home 
reference  libraries.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1933  he  greatly  enlarged  the 
Temple  News  reference  department, 
now  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  any 
college. 

The  News,  which  since  1931  has  been 
published  thrice  weekly,  is  of  tabloid 
size  and  is  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Besides  his  teaching  and  newspaper 
duties,  Mr.  Wright  is  director  of 
Temple’s  undergraduate  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Owl,  monthly  humorous  and 
general  magazine;  the  Templar,  under¬ 
graduate  yearbook,  and  the  Students’ 
Handbook. 

Mr.  Wright  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1922.  He 
is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma  advertising  fraternity.  Blue 
Key  national  honor  society  and  Theta 
Upsilon  Omega  fraternity.  He  was 
married  in  1923  and  is  the  father  of 
two  children. 


E.  S.  McClintic,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post 
advertising  staff,  has  rejoined  that 
paper  after  a  year  as  publicity  manager 
of  the  Missouri  State  Fair. 

Miss  Marie  Bruckschlagl,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
News  Times,  is  recovering  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  operation. 

William  G.  Davis,  business  manager, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Senior  City  Baseball  League. 
Fred  Vercini,  sports  staff,  Bridgeport 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


HAPPIER  DAYS  ARE  HERE! 

Not  1929,  perhaps,  but  there’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  business 
conditions  warrant  the  addition  of  some  high-grade  features  in  almost 
every  newspaper  in  America.  Many  inquiries  about  available  strips  are 
received  at  the  McNaught  offices  these  days. 

Oily  of  the  Movies,  by  Ollendorff,  with  plenty  of  pretty  girls,  is  the 
newest  success. 

Doc  Wright,  by  Goldberg,  is  a  new  strip  by  an  old  master,  with  heart 
throbs  a-plenty. 

Heces  of  Eight,  by  Driscoll,  is  a  sensational  success,  full  of  pirates, 
treasure,  adventure. 

Joe  Palooka,  by  Fisher,  has  been  outstanding  for  four  years,  with  the 
most  beloved  fighting  hero  in  print. 

Dixie  Dugan,  by  McEvoy  and  Striebel,  a  well-established  winner  in 
the  pretty  girl  field. 

The  Bungle  Family,  by  Tuthill,  an  institution  in  American  humor, 
going  into  new  and  exciting  continuity. 

You  can’t  do  better  than  add  a  McNaught  strip  nowl 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  charles  v.  McADAM 

Chairman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Pretident 


as  many  as 
a  year  ago 


In  April,  1933,  newspapers 
subscribing  to  THE  WASH- 
INGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND,  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen,  num¬ 
bered  36. 

This  April  they  numbered 
259 — more  than  seven  times 
as  many  as  a  year  ago! 

Such  a  growth  in  popularity 
is  unparalleled. 

Yet  it  was  inevitable.  For 
to  a  nation  vitally  concerned 
with  what  happens  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pearson  and  Allen 
give  it  what  it  wants  to  know 
. . .  the  inside  of  the  news  . . . 
illuminating  pictures  of  the 
people  behind  the  news  .  .  . 
amazingly  accurate  forecasts 
of  news  events  ...  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  import¬ 
ant  news  beats. 

Hence  the  Wash¬ 
ington  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND’S  astonishing 
success.  Publish  the 
WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  and  share  that 
success.  For  terms  and 
samples,  please  write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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Post,  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
league  because  of  the  pressure  of  his 
newspaper  duties. 

Harold  H.  Thoms,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Advocate,  weekly,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Asheville  chapter  of 
the  American  Business  Club. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  a  three-year  term.  Mr. 
Nicholson  recently  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  also  of  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Tampa  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Tampa  Horse  Show 
Association. 

Miss  Frances  Gibson  of  the  business 
department  of  the  Evening  Leader  and 
A'ew’j  Leader,  Staunton,  Va.,  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident  some 
days  ago  near  Richmond,  Va.,  when 
a  machine  collided  with  hers  while  en 
route  to  Staunton.  She  received  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  scalp  wound. 

Harry  Green,  formerly  of  the  Santa 
Paula  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ventura  (&1.)  Star,  hand¬ 
ling  circulation  and  advertising. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Dr.  JULIAN  S.  MILLER,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  was  the  principal  speaker  for 
the  annual  Community  Chest  meeting 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  recently. 

Letty  Leitner,  of  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  staff  for  the  past  eight 
years,  has  been  appointed  Nancy  Cabot, 
the  Tribune’s  patchwork  quilt  editor. 
Betty  O’Neill,  assistant  to  Sally  Joy 
Brown,  success  Miss  Leitner  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  William  Wisner,  Sunday  edi- 
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tor.  Mrs.  Jessie  Taylor,  formerly  of 
the  Tribune  circulation  department,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Sally  Joy  Brown 
department. 

Ernest  Fischer,  formerly  of  (Torpus 
Christi,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  reportorial  staff.  Dent  MeSkim- 
ming  left  the  Express  to  return  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Richard  A.  Forester,  Columbus  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture.  Forester 
had  charge  of  all  the  horse  shows  held 
at  the  State  Fair. 

Seth  Whitmore,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  person  to  pur¬ 
chase  stamps  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  new  Lansing  postoffice,  April  2. 

Early  Maxwell,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  sports  staff 
and  conductor  of  the  column  “Sports- 
casting,”  will  present  an  “air”  edition 
of  his  daily  column  over  WMC,  radio 
station  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

Miss  Florence  Swinehart  has  joined 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News  Times  and 
Democrat  staff,  as  associate  society  edi¬ 
tor. 

Hal  Borland,  literary  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  was  a  speaker 
at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Sp^ial  Libraries  Council  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  held  April  6  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

Forrest  Allen,  for  several  years  a 
reporter  on  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Nezvs  Sentinel,  has  resigned  to  become 
publicity  director  for  the  Electric  Farm 
and  Home  Authority,  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Harold  Polonus,  editor,  JVestminster 
College  Holcad,  has  joined  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  News-Telegraph  reportorial  staff. 
Polonus  formerly  worked  in  the  com¬ 
posing  department  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald  before  attending  Westminster. 

Lawrence  Greene,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Arthur  Bigelow,  formerly  on  Phila¬ 
delphia^  Evening  Ledger  rewrite,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Public  Ledger  staff. 

Miss  Nettie  (Chandler  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register,  with  Misses  Mary 
(^handler  and  Ann  Battle  as  assistant 
society  editors. 

Edward  Bums,  Chicago  Tribune 
baseball  writer,  observed  his  10th  ser¬ 
vice  anniversary  with  the  Tribune  in 
March. 

Henry  Grizzard,  editorial  writer, 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Grizzard.  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
March  29. 

William  B.  Holt,  telegraph  editor, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Eztening  Chronicle, 
was  defeated  as  the  Democratic  mayor¬ 
alty  candidate  at  the  spring  election, 
April  2. 

Carey  J.  Williams,  whose  humorous 
paragraphs  are  syndicated  and  appear 
in  a  number  of  daily  newspapers,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Greenstero,  Ga.,  City  Council.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
Herald-Journal. 

Watson  Bell,  veteran  newspaperman, 
is  conducting  a  semi-weekly  column  in 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  from  the 
South  Carolina  state  capital  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  titled  “Palmetto  Politics.”  Mr.  Bell 
has  worked  on  practically  every  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Edward  Maum,  telegraph  editor. 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  and 
Mrs.  Maum,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  bom  April  2. 

Robert  J.  Vanderpoel,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  financial  editor,  spoke  on  “Infla¬ 
tion  and  Imlustry”  at  the  April  9  meet¬ 
ing  of  Engineering  Advertisers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago. 

Ralph  W.  Davis,  San  Bernardino  news¬ 
paperman  and  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Bernardino  Rotary 
Club,  April  4. 


Walter  Everett  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  joined  the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  office 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Robert  Golden,  of  the  local  news 
staff  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
is  author  of  a  new  song,  “Roses  and 
Wine,”  accepted  for  publication  by  the 
Ford  Music  (Company,  New  York. 

George  Lait,  son  of  Jack  Lait,  has 
left  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  staff,  to 
join  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

William  R.  Clark,  political  writer 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call 
for  many  years,  is  recuperating  after 
a  long  illness.  He  has  been  suffering 
from  arthritis. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Herbert  a.  hargraves,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Redlands 
(C!al.)  Facts,  to  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Rug- 
gles,  of  Redlands,  at  Yuma,  Ariz., 
March  26. 

Harold  L.  Steeves,  of  the  editorial 
department,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
to  Miss  Vivian  Langendorf,  last  week 
in  Reno,  Nev. 

Miss  Marguerite  Smith,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Alexandria  (Ind.)  Time  s-T rib  une, 
to  Walter  Horton,  Tipton,  Ind.,  April 
7  at  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Margaret  Woodruff,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News,  to  Howard  K.  Finch,  sports 
announcer  for  WXYZ  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Radio  Network  in  Detroit,  April  1. 

Norma  E.  Michaels,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  to  Harry 
A.  Wray,  chemist  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Highways,  at  Le- 
moyne.  Pa.,  March  31. 

John  E.  Dowell,  owner  and  editor, 
Adrian  (Mo.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Ayleen 
Moore  of  Adrian,  last  week. 


SPECIAL  EDmONS 


Toledo  blade,  eight-page  re¬ 
frigeration  show  section,  April  4. 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News, 

April  1,  16  page  supplement,  Ethyl-Dow 
Chemical  (Company,  illustrating  opera¬ 
tion  of  largest  bromine  plant  at  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  April  5, 
12-page  “Citizens  of  Tomorrow”  tab¬ 
loid  section  devoted  to  children  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  children’s  wear  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  28-page 
First  Annual  Farm  News  Tabloid, 
April  3. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
April  5,  8-page  spring  food  supplement, 
partly  in  color  (green). 


SCHOOLS 

Third  annual  State  Institute  of 
School  Journalism  will  be  conducted 
at  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  (lepartment  of  journalism.  June  IS 
and  16,  the  week-end  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  summer  session.  Prof. 
P.  I.  Reed,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  announced  recently. 

Journalism  Day  will  be  celebrated  at 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  April  21.  Editorial  and  mechanical 
workers  on  60  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  Ohio  have  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting.  John  E.  Allen,  editor 
of  Linotype  News,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  afternoon  session.  In 
the  evening  a  banquet  will  be  held  in 
the  Hillside  dormitory,  Fred  Rentz, 
publisher  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  will  be  toastmaster. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

WC  RUSS,  editor  of  the  Waynes- 
•  ville  (N.  C.)  Mountaineer, 

was  re-elected  president  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Weekly  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Asheville,  March  31.  H.  L. 
Story,  Marshall  News  Record,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  and  S.  T.  Wood, 
Polk  County  News  of  Tryon,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Logan  County  (Okla.)  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  newest  of  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  group  of  Oklahoma  county  presj 
units,  was  organized  at  Guthrie,  Okla,, 
recently,  with  J.  M.  Dolph,  Jr.,  eitor 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Register,  Guth¬ 
rie,  president.  W.  I.  Dowell,  of  the 
Co-operative  Publishing  Company 
Guthrie,  vice-president;  and  Miss  Er-’ 
nestine  Adams,  editor  of  the  Logan 
County  Netvs,  Crescent,  was  chosen 
secretary. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Intes- 
collegiate  Press  Association  will  be 
held  at  Abilene  Christian  College,  Abi¬ 
lene,  Tex.,  April  26-28.  Trine  Starnes, 
of  A.  C.  C,  is  president. 

Hour  Glass  Club,  composed  entirely 
of  Masons  employed  by  the  Boston 
Globe,  held  its  annual  installation  of 
officers  at  a  banquet  last  week.  Vail 
K.  Haak  is  the  new  president. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Belton  (Mo.)  //rraW,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  M.  M.  Eaton,  eclitor, 
to  George  Spear  of  the  Lee’s  S'liMim/ 
(Mo.)  Democrat. 

For  the  second  time  in  two  months 
the  Hamburg  (Pa.)  Item,  a  wakly 
newspaper,  changed  ownership.  Somt 
weeks  ago  J.  W.  Mapoles,  owner  of 
several  small  newspapers  in  the  South, 
took  over  the  plant.  Later  he  disposed 
of  the  same  to  Millard  A.  Stofflet,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  Nutley  (N.  J.)  High  Schwl 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity. 


MIDA  STAYS  AS  EDITOR 

H.  P.  Gillette,  president  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Publishing  Company,  Chiiago, 
this  week  announced  an  agreement  by 
L.  W.  Mida  to  continue  t(J  act  as  eclitor- 
in-chief  of  Mida’s  Criterion,  liquor 
magazine,  as  published  by  the  Gillette 
firm,  for  the  month  of  April.  (Contro¬ 
versy  between  Mr.  Mida  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  had  previously  brought 
threats  of  court  action. 


BEASLEY  NAMED  EDITOR 

E.  T.  Beasley,  of  Farmville,  Va.,  to 
een  named  editor  of  the  Lawrencevillt 
Va.)  Brunswick  Times-Gazette,  suc- 
eeding  George  Borum,  who  has  taken 
iver  the  Farmville  (Va.)  Leada- 
•armer. 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

LAWYERS’  NEWS  MONTHLY,  in 
^  periodical  magazine  form,  appeared 
last  week,  published  by  the  Lawyers' 
News  Publishing  Co.,  1450  Broadway, 
New  York.  Harold  J.  Flavin  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Frank  Harris,  advertising 
manager.  Henry  A.  Linet  is  editor. 
It  is  a  lively  document,  filled  with  news 
of  bench  and  bar,  and  editorially  militant 
for  the  interests  of  the  profession.  An 
open  letter  to  New  York  newspapers 
begs  that  they  treat  news  of  legal 
scandals  in  a  manner  not  to  disgrace 
the  entire  profession  for  the  faults  of 
some  members. 

Clintonville  Dairyman-Gazette  has 
been  incorporated  by  A.  A.  Washburn, 
and  A.  "C.  Schoenike  to  carry  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  printing  and  publishing  business. 

Fairfield  (Conn.)  Tribune,  weekly, 
started  publication  March  15.  Robert 
Gilbert,  former  editor,  the  Fairfuli 
News,  also  a  weekly,  is  editor. 

Toledo  German- American  Press,  a 
new  German-American  newspaper,  has 
entered  the  foreign  language  field  in 
Toledo.  It  is  published  by  Frederid 
Eichelbaum  and  Siegfried  Mayr,  with 
offices  in  the  Allied  Clubs  building, 
2230  Monrie  street. 

Lehigh  Valley  Times,  Northampton, 
Pa.,  a  weekly,  made  its  appearance  r^ 
cently.  Robert  Teel,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  School  of  Journalism  graduate,  is 
editor,  and  John  B.  Anderson,  business 
manager. 


HARRIS,  JR.,  ROTARY  PRESIDENT 

Joel  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  southern  re^  ■! 
sentative  of  Kelly-Smith  Comply.  No*  • 
York,  newspaper  representatives,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Atlanta  Rotao 
Club,  April  10. 
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ARTHUR  LEE  WOOLDRIDGE,  55, 
/\.  Southern  California  representative 
of  the  Avierican  Weekly,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hollywood,  April  4,  from  a 
complication  of  illnesses  which  he  had 
been  fighting  for  several  months.  He 
began  his  journalistic  career  as  a  youth 
in  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  town  of  his  birth, 
when  his  father.  Judge  James  Wool¬ 
dridge,  purchased  the  town  paper  for 
him.  For  the  past  15  years  he  had 
lived  in  Hollywood,  contributing  to  mo¬ 
tion  picture  magazines  and  doing 
newspaper  work.  He  was  an  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  syndicate  method  of  handling 
motion  picture  news. 

Leonard  0.  Cunningham,  32,  copy 
chief  with  the  M  e  a  n  y  Advertising 
.■Agency  and  formerly  of  the  display 
promotion  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  died  April  5  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Glendale,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Elda  Weaver  Frantz,  44,  wife 
of  Dolph  G.  Frantz,  managing  editor, 
Shreveport  Journal  and  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association,  died  at  her 
home  April  7. 

Louie  F,  Neely,  62,  once  connected 
with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
business  office,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  L.  F.  Neely,  Jr.,  in  Portland,  Ore., 
March  31. 

Warwick  James  Price,  63,  former 
newspaper  editor  and  prominent  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  ailment  April  6  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  lived  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland  and  was 
a  graduate  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  of  Yale  University. 
From  1901  to  1905  he  was  special  corre¬ 
spondent  and  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  radio  speaker  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1929.  He 
had  been  active  in  magazine  work  and 
in  lecturing  since  1905.  Mr.  Price  wrote 
several  books,  including  “The  One 
Book”  and  two  of  verse,  “Nearest 
Things,”  and  “The  Right  Side.” 

Charles  Beeson,  former  publisher 
of  the  Winchester  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
former  Republican  member  of  the  In¬ 
diana  state  senate,  died  in  the  hospital 
at  Winchester  April  6. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Parent,  75,  widow  of  a 
former  Premier  of  Quebec  province  and 
mother  of  Senator  George  Parent,  K. 
C.,  president  of  Le  Soleil  Publishing 
Company,  Quebec,  died  at  Ottawa, 
April  8. 

W.  V.  ^DDER,  52,  formerly  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  correspondent  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  later  a  reporter  and 
executive  on  the  former  La  Crosse 
Chronicle  and  the  Tribune,  died  April  5 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 

Richaw  H.  Thomas,  60,  president 
of  the  Richmond  Advertising  Club,  and 
one  time  advertising  manager  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  died  there, 
April  9  of  a  heart  attack. 


Nathani^  Tyler,  63,  son  of  the  late 
Col.  Nathaniel  Tyler,  who  edited  the  old 
Rkhmond  (Va.)  Inquirer,  during  the 
Civil  War,  died  April  9  at  Baltimore 
of  pneumonia  while  visiting  a  brother. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

William  Munroe  Trotter,  65,  na¬ 
tionally  known  Negro  leader  and  until 
recently  editor  of  the  Boston  Guardian, 
Mwspaper  published  in  the  interests  of 
lus  race,  committed  suicide  April  7  by 
jumping  from  the  roof  of  the  three- 
^17  house  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where 
oe  lived.  He  was  a  widower  and  his 
jct  was  attributed  to  despondency  over 
the  recent  loss  of  control  of  his  news¬ 
paper  through  financial  reverses. 


Amhur  William  Foss,  65,  publisher 
M  the  Gonvick  (Minn.)  Thirteen 
April  4  of  a  heart 
ittack.  His  wife  and  a  sister  survive. 


Frank  H.  Sosey,  70  for  50  yea 
tQitor  of  the  Palmyra  (Mo.)  Spectate 
Tam  ^oundrf  by  his  father 

JW9,  med  on  April  7  of  heart  disea 
®  a  hwpiul  in  St.  Louis.  He  wi 
Missouri  legislatui 
0®  1905  to  1911  and  was  Feder 


appraiser  in  the  Eastern  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  District  of  Missouri  during  the 
Wilson  administration.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 

Harvey  Williams,  67,  widely  known 
veteran  telegrapher,  who  was  one  of 
the  country’s  most  expert  hand  oper¬ 
ators  in  his  younger  days,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  April  7  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  once  the  swiftest 
of  them  all,  having  won  the  national 
championship  for  fastest  transmission 
several  times.  His  record  for  fast  send¬ 
ing,  56  words  a  minute,  was  set  at  the 
National  Export  Exposition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1902.  For  iO  years  he 
worked  a  leased  wire  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  was  employed  by  the 
Associated  Press  on  wires  in  other 
Philadelphia  newspapers  for  a  similar 
period. 

J.  Raymond  Cummings,  80,  news¬ 
paperman  and  economist,  died  April  6 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
born  in  Champaign,  Ill.,  studied  law 
in  St.  Louis  and  practiced  that  profes¬ 
sion.  He  then  became  city  editor  of 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette.  In  the  early  80’s  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  founded  by  his  brother,  George 
W.  Cummings,  Maj.  Orlando  J.  Smith 
and  R.  W.  Nelson.  After  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1903  he  devoted  himself  to  per¬ 
sonal  business  affairs  and  economic  stu¬ 
dies. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dempsey  Tierney, 
50,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
advertising  department,  died  last  week 
following  an  illness  of  eighteen 
months. 

Ellen  Hansen  Christensen,  37, 
wife  of  N.  C.  Christensen,  managing 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  died 
in  a  Salt  Lake  Citjr  hospital  this  week 
following  two  major  operations. 

David  Powell  Howe,  12-year-old 
son  of  Charles  P.  Howe,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News,  and  president  of  the  P. 
N.  P.  A.,  died  unexpectedly  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  for  appendicitis  March 
30. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Guest,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Apermont  (Texas)  Star,  died 
March  28  in  Abilene,  Texas,  following 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  One  son,  her 
husband,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
survive. 


WILUAM  T.  BAKER 


Former  Publisher  of  Utica  Saturday 
Globe  Die*  at  89 

William  T.  Baker,  89,  industrialist 
and  at  one  time  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  journalists,  died  April  9  at  his 
home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Baker  was 
a  pioneer  in  illustrated  journalism  and, 
in  1881,  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Thomas  F.  Baker,  he  founded  the  Utica 
Saturday  Globe.  This  earl^  picture 
paper  gained  nationwide  prominence  and 
influence,  and  at  its  height  reached  a 
circulation  of  more  than  250,000  copies. 
Mr.  Baker  later  was  president  of  the 
Utica  Knitting  Company,  then  chair¬ 
man  of  its  board.  At  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Utica  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  He  also  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  other  business  enterprises 
in  his  section. 

Mr.  Baker  was  bom  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  April  1,  1845.  When  he  was  4 
he  moved  to  St.  Louis  with  his  parents, 
who  took  him  to  Utica  in  1850. 

In  1878  Mr.  Baker  went  with  his 
brother  Thomas  to  Binghamton,  where 
they  published  the  Sunday  Tribune  un¬ 
til  1881.  Then  they  returned  to  Utica 
and  established  the  Saturday  Globe. 
Their  paper  had  a  precarious  existence 
until  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield.  Then  it  took  a  new  lease  on 
life  and  was  much  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved. 

The  Baker  brothers  left  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  the  summer  of  1912, 
when  their  property  was  sold  to  the 
Globe  Tel^ram  Company.  The 
brothers  enjoyed  great  success  as  pub¬ 
lishers  and  amass^  great  personal  for¬ 
tunes  which,  more  or  less  directly, 
brought  them  into  other  businesses. 


FRANK  B.  CONGER 

Frank  B.  Conger,  postmaster  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1883  to  1888 
and  former  newspaper  publisher,  died 
in  Washington  April  6.  He  was  83 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Conger  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1881  as  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Weekly  Republican 
of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  and  two  years  later 
returned  to  Washington  to  became  part 
owner  and  treasurer  of  The  National 
Republican,  a  morning  newspaper.  In 
1895  he  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  Washington  Daily  News.  Later 
he  was  connected  with  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  the  New  York  Evening  World 
and  Frank  Munsey’s  Washington  Times. 
In  recent  year’s  he  had  been  president 
of  several  subsidiaries  of  the  Conger 
Floor  Sealer  Corporation. 


MATTHEW  J.  DE  VINEY 

Matthew  J.  De  V'iney,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald^  and  one  of  the  best-known  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  New  England,  died  in 
Boston  April  11.  A  native  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  N.  H.,  he  was  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  there  and  later  served  in  the 
Spanish- American  War  as  a  captain. 
Mr.  De  Viney  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Boston  as  a  salesman  for  the 
Tripp  Electric  Company.  He  later  be¬ 
came  New  England  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Hearst  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  and  other  newspapers  before 
establishing  his  own  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  from  which  he  retired  some  time 
ago. 

J.  R.  CUMMINGS 

J.  Raymond  Cummings,  79,  a  retired 
newspaperman  and  author  of  a  simpli¬ 
fied  monetary  plan,  died  in  Philadelphia 
April  7.  A  native  of  Illinois,  he  studied 
law  in  St.  Louis  and  was  admitted  to 
the  l»r,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
practice.  After  serving  as  city  editor 
of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Evening 
Gazette,  he  went  to  Chicago  in  the  early 
eighties  to  become  associated  with  the 
American  Press  Association,  which  had 
just  been  founded  by  his  brother,  C^rge 
W.  Cummings,  in  association  with 
Major  Orlando  J.  Smith  and  R.  W. 
Nelson.  He  retired  from  the  assiKia- 
tion  in  1892  and  devoted  his  time  there¬ 
after  to  studying  economic  problems  and 
managing  his  personal  affairs. 


LOUIS  K.  UGON 

Louis  Kossuth  Ligon,  85,  newspaper 
man  of  the  Civil  War  Days,  died  April 
5  in  Trenton,  Tenn.  While  working  as 
a  “printer’s  devil”  in  Springfield,  Term., 
Mr.  Ligon  aided  the  Confederate  Army 
in  printing  a  regimental  paper.  When 
the_  Southerners  were  routed  by  the 
Union  Army,  the  print  shop  was 
wrecked  and  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Nashville.  Later  he  joined  the  Union 
Army.  Following  the  Civil  War,  he 
served  as  editor,  printer  and  reporter  on 
newspapers  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MORTON  SCHUMACHER 

Morton  Schumacher,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  who  had  been  an  executive 
of  the  Keystone  Automobile  Club, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  last  nine  years, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  April 
9,  after  an  illness  of  six  we^s. 
He  was  46.  Mr.  Schumacher  was 
employed  first  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
Press.  Later  he  was  with  the  North 
American  for  four  years.  He  became 
associated  with  the  Keystone  Oub  in 
1925. 


NORWAY  EXPORTS  DROP 

The  production  and  exportation  of 
paper  and  pulp  from  Norway  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  1932  level  last  year, 
and  while  the  closing  months  showed  a 
pick  up  in  both  prices  and  demand,  the 
1934  prospect  for  newsprint  was  far 
from  encouraging,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  advised  from  Olso. 
Production  of  newsprint  in  Norway  is 
estimated  at  155,(XX)  and  160,000  tons 
in  1933  as  contrasted  with  174,000  tons 
the  preceding  year. 


EUGENE  T.  GIERING 

Editor  of  Wilke*-Barre  (P».)  Record 
and  Civic  Leader  Dies 

Eugene  T.  Giering,  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  and  civic 
leader,  died  at  his  home  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  April  10,  after  an  illness  which 
began  four  years  ago,  when  he  was 
stricken  at  his  desk.  Death  came  on 
his  67th  birthday.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  City  School  Board. 

Born  at  Emaus,  Mr.  Giering  went  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
after  serving  as  a  printer  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Record  in  1888.  He 
had  been  editor  since  1905. 

In  collaboration  with  others,  Mr. 
Giering  compiled  a  book  of  biographies, 
entitled  “Eastern  Pennsylvanians.” 

FRANCIS  PAUL  DALEY 

Francis  Paul  Daley,  45,  of  the  New¬ 
port  Nc<ii's  (Va.)  Daily  Press  staff, 
died  at  his  home  in  Newport  News 
April  9.  He  had  been  with  the  Press 
and  the  Times-Herald  since  1921.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
and  before  going  to  Virginia  had  been 
with  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Telegram,  and  New  York  World.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  with  the  Richmond 
T  imes-Dispatch. 


JAMES  KERNEY  DIES 
IN  TRENTON 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


“It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  who  was  familiar  with 
his  diversity  of  gifts  and  his  infinite 
capacity  for  successful  efforts,  that  Mr. 
Kemey  entered  the  field  of  national 
service.  In  February,  1918,  before  the 
tide  of  war  had  turned  and  while  Ger¬ 
many  was  still  striking  furiously  at  the 
hard-pressed  line  along  the  Western 
F'ront,  Mr.  Kerney  went  to  France  as 
the  director  of  the  American  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information. 

“The  work  of  Mr.  Kerney  in  France 
provided  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  phases  of  his  career — 
one  which  was  not  only  important  by 
reason  of  the  service  involved  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  attended 
by  extraordinary  experiences  and  cra- 
tacts  which  gave  him  an  intimate  in¬ 
sight  into  many  aspects  of  the  war,  ^e 
characters  and  personalities  of  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  conflict  and  of  international 
politics. 

“In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Kerney  drew 
upon  this  rich  fund  of  knowl^ge  ex¬ 
tensively  in  his  writings  and  his  public 
addresses  and  was  enabled  to  discuss 
authoritatively  many  complex  interna¬ 
tional  questions  and  to  formulate  the 
policies  of  his  newspapers  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  facts. 

“Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kerney, 
the  American  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  established  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel  in  Paris, 
soon  became  a  vital  factor  in  the  vast 
and  diversified  activities  associated  with 
the  war. 

“Its  task  was  that  of  diss^inating 
information  helpful  to  the  Allied  cause 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  an  efficient 
organization  consisting  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  other  publicists,  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  all  skilled  in  their  special  fields 
of  effort  and  intensely  devoted  to  the 
duty  assigned  to  them.” 

“Mr.  Kemey  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  ‘The  History  of  Trenton’  published 
in  connection  with  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Trenton,  covering  graphically  and 
exhaustively  the  modem  era,  a  period 
of  the  city’s  history  of  which  he  was 
not  only  a  comprehending  and  an  ap¬ 
preciative  observer  but  also  an  integral 
part.” 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Mail’s  Cathedral,  Trenton,  April  11. 
Burial  took  place  in  St.  Paul’s  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Princeton.  Pallbearers  were 
six  veteran  employes  from  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  of  the  Trenton  Times. 

Jose^  P.  Tumulty,  secretary  to  the 
late  President  Wilson ;  (Govemor  A. 
Harry  Moore,  former  Governors  George 
S.  Silzer  and  Edward  C.  Stokes  and 
many  other  men  prominent  in  national 
and  state  affairs  were  present. 
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DAILY’S  NEW  PUBUC  SERVICE  OFFICE 


View  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  new  public  service  office  in  the  north  wing  of 
Tribune  Tower.  The  Tribune  recently  allotted  2.500  square  feet  of  space  for 
this  combined  business  office,  information  service  and  journalistic  museum. 
It  duplicates,  in  a  large  measure,  the  conveniences  afforded  in  the  loop  public 
service  office  at  1  South  Dearborn  street  The  new  quarters  are  beautiful!; 
furnished  and  have  a  distinctly  club  atmosphere. 


CITY  NEWS  SERVICE  IN 
WASHINGTON 


United  Press  Operating  Teletype  Ser¬ 
vice  From  Strategic  Points — 
Alfred  L.  Harrison  Executive 
Head  of  Organisation 

ISpecidi  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  9 — A  new 
type  of  Washington  news  coverage  de¬ 
signed  to  tap  all  of  the  chief  sources  of 
copy  in  the  capital,  has  been  instituted 
by  the  United  Press  under  the  name  of 
the  Washington  News  Service. 

Teletype  machines  are  used  to  carry 
news  to  the  organization’s  clients  who, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  service  has  beai 
in  business  only  three  months,  already 
exceed  30,  including  the  White  House, 
the  Unit^  States  Treasury  and  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  service  is  being  used  by  many 
Washington  correspondents  who  have 
found  it  a  physical  impossibility  ade¬ 
quately  to  cover  the  scores  of  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  and  important  sources  of 
news  with  their  limited  staffs.  The 
Washington  News  Service  makes  avail¬ 
able  the  bulletins  of  approximately  two 
score  news  men  stationed  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  city. 

None  of  the  copy  coming  over  the 
teletypewriters  is  for  publication  as  sent. 
Its  purpose  is  to  “tip  off”  clients  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  press  conferences, 
released  and  expected  statements,  de¬ 
velopments  in  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  registrations  at  important  hotels, 
general  news  happenings,  local,  national 
and  international — in  short  it  is  a  filter¬ 
ing  of  all  of  the  news  that  goes  across 
the  copy  desk  of  the  United  Press  from 
9  a.  m,  to  9  p.  m.,  with  c^y  coming 
over  ^e  wires  68  words  a  minute. 

This  is  the  second  dty  news  service 
operated  by  United  Press.  The  other 
is  Los  Angeles  City  News  Service. 

Stephen  T.  Early,  secretary  to  the 
President,  was  among  the  first  to  use 
the  service,  and  he  had  it  installed  in 
the  White  House.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and 
National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  were  also  among  the  first 
clients. 

Alfred  L.  Harrison  is  the  executive 
head  of  the  new  service. 

Long  a  United  Press  executive,  Har¬ 
rison  was  ior  some  years  general  sales 
manager  for  U.  P.  in  New  York.  He 
was  later  with  the  Consolidated  Press 
as  business  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  company,  then  with  the  United 
Features  as  sales  manager  and  since 
last  year  has  been  special  representative 
of  U.  P. 


“BE  KIND,  PRINT  THE  NEWS,” 
KERNEY’S  PHILOSOPHY 


{Continued  front  page  11) 


character  behind  it,  if  you  are  not  going 
to  have  the  widest  distribution? 

Lastly  comes  the  gathering  of  the 
advertising,  which,  too,  must  be  done 
with  a  decent  regard  for  the  merchants 
and  others  with  whom  you  are  dealing. 
They  are  apt  to  think  only  in  terms  of 
dollars,  which  is  natural,  as  they  have 
to  pay  the  freight.  Always  remember 
that  they  are  entitled  to  consideration, 
and  try  and  put  yourselves  in  their 
shoes.  They  struggle  hard  to  make 
financial  headway,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  feel  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  see  that  they  get  their  money’s  worth. 
My  policy  with  them  has  always  been 
that,  unless  they  find  advertising  with 
us  profitable,  we  do  not  want  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  we  are  not  benefice  monks.  Where 
tliey  can  be  properly  favored,  I  am  for 
doing  it ;  in  that  way  I  have  always 
gotten  along  well  with  them.  They 
know  I  am  anxious  for  them  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  because,  unless  we  can  help  make 
a  fine  city,  where  labor  is  well  paid 
and  people  are  comfortable  and  happy, 
we  liave  failed  in  our  job. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  in  our 
business,  which  covers  every  line  of 
human  endeavor,  everything  is  grist  to 
the  old  mill.  If  you  get  a  chance  to 
spend  a  night  on  a  yacht,  grab  it;  but 
don’t  get  the  yacht  habit,  which  is  use¬ 
less.  The  experience  of  being  on  a 
yacht  will  some  day  come  in  good  stead. 
The  best  experience  I  ever  had  was 
working  as  a  boy  in  a  grocery  store. 
We  not  only  had  to  kirow  all  about 
everything  from  soda  crackers  to  mack¬ 
erel,  but  we  also  had  to  learn  to  be 
patient  and  polite  to  the  buyer,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble  or  how  finicl^.  Then 
I  worked  in  a  shipping  office,  where  we 
had  to  be  just  as  polite  to  a  steerage 
prospect  as  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
suite  de  luxe.  We  needed  them  all  to 
fill  the  ships.  We  need  them  all  to  fill 
the  newspapers. 

Always  keep  simple;  never  get  high- 
hat;  a  pleasant  word  costs  nothing  and 
good  manners  cannot  be  put  on  for  State 
occasions.  If  you  are  not  polite  to  the 
waitress,  you  will  sometime  fail  to  be 
polite  to  the  hostess.  And,  as  Kipling 
remarked,  they  are  all  alike  imder  the 
skin.  Industry  and  good  manners  are 
the  best  of  all  virtues. 

Keep  a  sense  of  humor  and  be  kind 
to  everybody.  Don’t  develop  superior 
traits,  even  if  you  feel  you  are  superior. 
The  smartest  folks  I  have  known  have 
been  the  simplest ;  those  who  understood 
that  we  were  living  in  a  dumb  world. 


but  made  the  best  of  it.  Be  affable  to 
damphools  who  think  they  are  import¬ 
ant;  you  never  can  tell  where  and  when 
they  can  do  you  a  good  turn.  Nobody 
is  really  of  much  importance,  because 
the  whole  life  of  the  greatest  man  is 
brief.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  life 
is  too  short  for  you  to  be  small. 

Our  office  has  sometimes  been  impa¬ 
tient  with  me  because  I  happened  in  the 
newsroom,  when  some  poor,  hard-driven 
soul  was  pleading  to  keep  a  line  out  of 
the  paper  about  her  boy — never  a  bad 
boy,  mind  you — but  it  would  embarrass 
her  in  the  neighborhood  if  the  paper 
printed  the  fact  that  Johnny  was  drunk 
and  had  been  given  ten  days  on  the  farm 
or  fined  $3.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  poor  JohMy,  working  as  a 
truckman,  did  get  tight  and  was  picked 
up  by  a  cop?  'They  are  the  kind  of 
poor  devils  who  should  have  a  little 
charity  shown  to  them.  The  more  kind 
things  you  do,  the  happier  you  will  be. 
The  real  business  of  a  newspaper  is  pro- 
tecti^  the  public  from  outrages  from 
politicians  and  rich  high-binders,  who 
live  as  smug  leaders  of  the  community 
while  they  lift  your  watch. 

Let  me  reiterate:  Every  contact  you 
make  in  life  will  some  day  come  in 
handy  in  a  profession  that  deals  with 
every  phase  of  life.  Sometimes  a  police¬ 
man  will  give  you  one  of  your  best 
beats;  other  times  it  may  come  from  a 
judge;  if  you  are  always  polite,  you  will 
find  yourself  cashing  in  idong  lines  you 
little  dreamed  of.  I  recall  one  election 
ni^t  in  the  old  True  American  office. 
They  had  all  the  returns  complete  save 
only  Union  County.  Savory,  who  was  a 
great  news  editor,  was  tearing  his  hair 
as  the  press  hour  approached.  _  I  had 
been  working  like  a  bwver  all  night  on 
local  tables  and  he  finally  appealed  to 
me  to  know  if  there  wasn’t  some  way  I 
could  get  the  finals  from  Union  County. 
I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  a 
number  in  Elizabeth  and,  after  a  few 
pleasant  words,  asked  the  other  end  to 
dig  up  the  missing  districts.  “All  right, 
Jimmy,”  said  the  voice  and  in  twenty 
minutes  he  called  back  with  everything 
complete.  When  Savory  heard  me  say, 
“Go^  night.  Governor,  I’ll  give  you  a 
pleasant  mention  in  the  paper  some  day 
for  this,”  he  almost  dropped  dead.  Then 
he  came  to  and  asked:  “Who  got  these 
for  you?”  And  I  told  him  my  friend. 
Governor  Voorhees.  He  almost  wept 
with  joy.  Then  I  informed  him  that 
I  had  a  working  understanding  with  the 
Governor,  by  which  I  went  to  the  State 
House  early  every  morning  and  opened 
all  his  personal  mail,  so  that  I  might 
get  a  few  early  wire  stories  for  the 
Newark  News  to  buy  bread  for  my 
babies.  He  was  flabbergasted.  So 
make  every  contact  you  can,  high  or 
low;  life  is  the  great  thing  after  all. 

Affectionately, 

Father. 

It  is  our  aim  to  follow  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  above  letter. 

Thomas  L.  Kerney 

James  Kerney,  Jr. 

John  E.  Kerney 


ROSSITER  RESIGNS 

Ernest  Rossiter,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Rossiter  resigned  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  Corporation  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  holding  company  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Paper,  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  and  the  Lake  St.  John  Power 
and  Paper,  last  year.  Mr.  Rossiter  had 
been  with  the  company  for  12  years. 


A.  L.  HOUSER  TO  SAN  DIEGO 

A.  L.  Houser,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  for 
the  past  two  years  has  rejoined  the 
San  Diego  Sun  as  business  manager. 


ROGERS  TO  RALEIGH  TIMjES 

Russell  J.  Rogers,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Times. 


ENTERS  EVENING  HELD 

The  Woodland  (Cal.)  Mail,  published 
daily  except  Monday,  shifted  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening  field  on  April  2. 
United  Press  service  is  being  used. 


Hotel 

Headquarters 

for 

Publishers 


•  CONVENIENT 


3  blocks  from  Grand  Central, 
midway  between  convention 
headquarters  and  the  offices 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

•  ECONOMICAL 

Rooms  with  private  bath  from 
$3  single,  $4  double,  suites 
from  $10.  Food  prices  equally 

•  reasonable... breakfast  from 
_35c,  luncheon  from  65c,  dinner 
with  dancing  to  Little  Jack 
Little’s  amazing  music  in  the 
Silver  Grill  for  only  $1,  and  op. 

•  COMFORTABLE 

Every  room  is  outside  with 
private  bath,  running  ice  water; 
new,  modem  and  comfortable. 
Finest  beds  and  mattresses. 
Superlative  service  assured 
by  Hitz-trained  employees. 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTOH 

48TH  ST.  AT  LEXINGTON  AVE. 

I 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  «««*<•' 

«  «  « 

Directed  by  the  National  Hotel  Man*****®' 
Company,  Inc.,  RALPH  HITZ. 
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MBFI.  CASE  RETURNED 
TO  DISTRICT  COURT 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Refutes  to  In¬ 
tervene  in  $50,000  Cate  Against 
Boston  American — Award 
to  Be  Reviewed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11 — 
Whether  Frank  E.  Bonner,  one-time 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  shall  receive  an 
award  of  $50,000  for  libel  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Boston 
American,  a  Hearst  newspaper,  must  be 
decided  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  having  declined  to 

intervene.  ,  r  j 

The  court  of  last  resort  also  refused 
to  disturb  a  judgment  in  the  amount 
of  $4,200  and  costs,  rendered  in  favor 
of  F.  W.  Griffith,  one  of  Bonner's 
former  subordinates. 

Both  Bonner  and  the  newspaper  had 
asked  for  review.  Griffith,  having  been 
awarded  a  final  judgment  by  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was  not  a  party 
to  the  applications  for  certiorari  filed 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  asked  that  the  judgment  in  his 
case  also  be  reviewed.  As  a  result  of 
the  rulings,  the  District  Court  will  con¬ 
sider  whether  $50,000  is  the  proper 
amount  of  the  damages  in  the  Bonner 
case,  the  question  of  libel  already  hav¬ 
ing  been  disposed  of ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Griffith,  the  publishing  company  is 
now  held  obligated  to  pay  him  $4,200. 

The  attorneys  for  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tended  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
that  prejudicial  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  court  below  which  war¬ 
ranted  an  order  for  a  new  trial.  That 
prejudicial  error  was  committed  was 
conceded  on  appeal,  but  the  court  ruled 
that  it  affected  only  the  amount  of 
damages,  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into 
this  feature  only.  The  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican’s  application  for  certiorari  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  entire  case 
was  not  ordered  retried,  but  merely  the 
question  of  damages. 

Bonner  and  Griffith  both  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  before  the  reorganization  in 
1930,  which  came  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  hte  spirited  crusade  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  against  alleged  wrongdo¬ 
ings  in  the  department.  In  the  reor¬ 
ganization  neither  man  was  _  retained. 
Bonner  and  Griffith  both  testified  they 
were  informed  they  could  no  longer  be 
employed  because  of  the  unfavorable 
publicity  that  had  been  had  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  which  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  a  measure  of  discredit  upon 
the  whole  commission.  Damage  to 
their  reputations  and  the  alleged  loss  of 
future  employment  were  the  elements 
of  damage  set  out  in  the  suit. 


ARRESTED  FOR  ASSAULT 

Three  Seised  in  Attack  on  News  Man 
and  Fusion  Workers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishsr) 
Kansas  City,  April  11 — Following  an 
extensive  investigation  by  Sheriff 
Thomas  B.  Bash  of  Jackson  County, 
three  men  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  brutal  assault  upon 
Justin  D.  Bowersock,  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wells, 
Fusion  ticket  candidate  for  city  council, 
Md  Lloyd  Cole,  Fusion  worker,  March 
27,  one  of  the  many  beatings  and  slug- 
gings  in  the  election  day  riots  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Those  arrested  are  Bennie  Bonjo,  Joe 
t^Muola  and  John  Belfonte,  young 
Italians  connected  with  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  machine.  Each 
lacM  thfM  charges  of  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill  with  deadly  weapons.  They 
were  arraigned  on  the  charees.  to  which 
tney  pleaded  not  guilty.  Bonjo  and 
Lascuola  were  released  on  $5,000  bond 
or  preliminary  hearing,  while  Belfonte 
imA  ‘■®f“rned  to  jail  b^ause  he  is  also 
5  degree  murder  charge  in 
election  day  slaying 
of  Lee  Flacy,  a  deputy  sheriff. 

owersock,  driving  his  own  car,  was 


accompanied  by  Dr.  Wells  and  Cole  not 
far  from  the  downtown  district  when 
several  cars  converged  around  the  Bow¬ 
ersock  car.  Bowersock  was  forcibly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  car  and  beaten  over  the 
head  with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  caus¬ 
ing  a  gash  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
wrenched  free  and  ran,  being  picked  up 
by  another  car,  and  was  pursued  as  far 
as  the  Star  building  by  the  thugs.  Dr. 
Wells  and  Cole  were  also  badly  beaten, 
requiriiyt  hospital  attention. 

Identification  of  the  three  accused  was 
made  by  Cole,  a  former  policeman  un¬ 
der  another  administration. 

The  Star  has  continued  to  announce 
its  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  final  con¬ 
viction  of  those  concerned  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Bowersock. 

23  STATIONS  GETTING  NEWS 

Coast  Press  Radio  Bureau  Has  Big 
List  of  Broadcasters 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles,  April  9 — Twenty-three 
western  radio  stations  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  Press  Radio 
Bureau,  it  was  announced  today  by  W. 
R.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  bureau.  Of 
these,  six  are  independent  stations,  and 
the  rest  are  affiliated  with  NBC,  CBS 
and  Southern  California  Network. 

Although  formerly  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  News  Bureau,  the  name 
of  the  western  bureau  organized  last 
month  to  give  Pacific  Coast  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  a  more  localized  ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  changed  to  harmonize 
with  iwme  of  the  eastern  bureau  and 
to  avoid  confusion,  Gordon  said. 

NBC  stations  taking  the  report  are 
KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KEX,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  KFSD,  San  Diego;  KGA, 
Spokane;  KGHL,  Billings.  Mont.; 
KGIR,  Butte,  Mont.;  KGO,  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco;  KOA.  Denver;  KTAR,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  KPO,  San  Francisco. 

Columbia  stations  are  KDB,  Santa 
Barbara;  KFRC,  San  Francisco;  KGB, 
San  Diego  and  KHJ,  Los  Angeles. 

Southern  California  Network  outlets 
are  KFOX,  Long  Beach.  KFWB, 
Hollywood  and  KFXM,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino. 

The  independents  are  KFAC,  Los 
Angeles;  KGER.  Long  Beach;  KLX. 
Oakland;  KMPC,  Beverly  Hills; 
KMTR,  Hollywlood  and  KRKD,  Los 
Angeles. 

KMPC,  latest  station  to  subscribe  to 
the  service,  is  installing  a  Bell  System 
teletype  to  receive  the  report.  Other 
local  stations  now  pick  up  the  report 
by  messenger.  Copy  is  delivered  to 
out-of-town  stations  by  Postal  and 
Western  Union.  Gordon  stated,  however, 
that  within  a  few  weeks  service  will 
be  speeded  with  the  installation  of  a 
Bell  System  No.  19  teletype,  with  60- 
word  speed. 

SCALE  AWARD  CLARIFIED 

Milwaukee  Journal  PresBrnen’s  Pay 
Conforms  With  Other  Shops 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  10— The 
arbitration  award,  reducing  wages  of 
Milwaukee  Journal  pressmen,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  March 
31,  was  made  March  7  by  Albert  B. 
Houghton,  jointly  agreed  upon  as  arbi¬ 
trator  in  the  case  of  the  Journal  vs. 
Milwaukee  Newspaper  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  23. 

This  award,  according  to  Theodore 
Sweers,  official  of  the  pressmen’s  union, 
was  in  effect  the  suggested  proposal  of 
the  union  to  the  arbiter  and  conforms 
to  the  established  prices  already  oper¬ 
ative  on  all  other  Milwaukee  newspa¬ 
pers  employing  members  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union. 
The  arbiter  held  for  the  pressmen  that 
there  was  to  be  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  on  presses  nor  a  change 
in_  any  other  established  union  oper¬ 
ating  condition,  Mr.  Sweers  said. 

The  previously  published  report 
caused  some  confusion  and  brought  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  pressmen’s  union  head¬ 
quarters  here,  having  created  the  im¬ 
pression  in  some  quarters  that  the  arbi¬ 
tration  award  reducing  the  wages  of 
Milwaukee  Journal  pressmen  was  made 
without  consideration  of  the  other  news¬ 
papers  here. 


NEW  LOW 
RATES 

ON  ELECTROTYPES 
STEREOS  AND  PLATES 


Effective  immediately  Railway  Express  announces  a  reduction 
in  shipping  costs  of  stereos,  electrotypes  and  advertising  and 
illustrating  plates  from  35c  minimum  to  25c  minimum! 

Many  advertising  agencies,  publishers,  engravers  and  electro¬ 
typers  are  specifying  Railway  Express  because  this  nation-wide 
service  means  RUSH  all  the  way  from  pick-up  to  delivery. 
Railway  Express  delivery  service  knows  no  closing  hours  and 
promises  delivery  nights  and  Sundays  included. 


We  give  a  receipt  on  pick-up  and  take  a  receipt  from  the  con¬ 
signee  showing  date  and  hour  of  delivery.  This  service  is  main¬ 
tained  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns.  What  better  way  to  safe¬ 
guard  against  emergencies  and  closing  dates?  For  information 
or  service  merely  telephone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  Office. 

The  Best  There  Is  in  Transportation 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  95  YEARS 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY,  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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The  Classified  Pages 


WHY  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  HAS  LAGGED 
BEHIND  RISING  BUSINESS 

Many  Factors  Involved,  Including  Indifference  of  Publishers  to 
Department’s  Problems  and  Lack  of  Funds  to 
Develop  Potential  Market 


By  ELMER 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  a  midwest 
newspaper  asked  the  writer  one  signifi¬ 
cant  question: 

“Why  it  it,”  he  wrote  “that  linage  fig¬ 
ures  for  January  and  February  of  this 
year  show  local,  national  and  automo¬ 
tive  having  gains,  while  classified  still 
shows  a  loss?” 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
I  realize  that  1  am  laying  open  my  opin¬ 
ions  to  controversy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  to  a  large  extent  are  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  classified  advertising 
to  respond  to  the  same  degree  that  other 
classifications  have.  Part  of  it  can  be 
attributed  to  the  publishers,  who  regard 
this  department  as  having  little  value 
due  to  the  small  percentage  of  revenue 
involved  .  .  .  others  who  regard 
classified  lightly,  due  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  fact  that,  like  Topsy,  it 
just  grew  up  .  .  .  others  to  the 
makeshift  methods  that  are  permitted — 
the  neglect  to  set  up  a  definite,  well- 
defined  program  for  its  development. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  I  feel  bears 
out  some  of  the  above  contentions : 

About  a  year  ago,  the  manager  of  a 
paper  in  a  nearby  dty  presented  a  plan 
to  the  writer  for  his  consideration  and 
inves^ation.  This  manager’s  paper 
was  in  third  position,  and  it  was  his 
avowed  intention  through  this  plan  to 
make  a  bid  for  classifi^  leadership  in 
his  city. 

It  called  for  a  radical  reduction  of 
rates  through  adoption  of  the  word 
plan,  yet  the  rate  could  yield  a  profit¬ 
able  return  to  the  publisher  after  the 
first  stages  of  the  campaign  had  been 
successfully  passed.  The  program  called 
for  an  expansion  of  the  sales  staff  to 
cover  adequately  all  possible  leads.  It 
provided  for  sound,  well-constructed 
publicity  promotion  to  educate  the  users 
and  readers  to  the  new  plan. 

The  manager  present^  his  campaign 
to  the  publisher.  The  rate  reduction 
was  okayed,  but  the  expansion  of  the 
staff  and  the  added  promotion  campaign 
were  vetoed,  the  reason  given  that  the 
sales  cost  for  the  first  six  months  would 
he  too  high  compared  to  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  display  volume. 

Reduction  of  classified  rates  required 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  move  to 
readers  and  users.  Follow-up  publicity 
had  to  sell  users  the  advant^es  which 
it  offered,  emphasizing  the  economical 
cost  of  the  want  ads  under  the  new 
schedule.  The  larger  staff  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  prospects  which  existed 
or  could  be  created.  Intense  selling  ef¬ 
fort  backed  up  by  adequate,  consistent 
promotion  was  necessary  to  make  this 
campaign  successful  in  the  short  time 
whid  the  manager  estimated  as  proper. 

it  stands,  due  to  the  management’s 
action,  what  might  have  been  a  success¬ 
ful  reversal  of  the  pai^r’s  position  in 
ite  field,  accomplished  in  a  very  short 
time,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  long-time, 
tough,  arduous  task  with  only  a  small 
percenuge  of  gain  to  show  for  t^ 
reduction  of  rates  as  compared  to  what 
actually  was  possible. 

I  believe  _  that  managers  themselves 
are  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the 
failure  of  classified  to  come  back  in  this 
“new  deal”  era.  They  have  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  research  of  their 
market,  or  jmsibly  have  not  had  the 
funds  to  do  it.  They  are  not  familiar 
with  the  changes  in  the  buying  habits 
of  their  prospects.  Some  of  these  man¬ 
agers  have  hammered  away  at  profes¬ 
sional  users,  others  have  made  sporadic 
attempts  to  build  up  their  transient  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  count  on  the  fingers^  of 
both  hands,  the  numbers  of  papers  which 
were  in  second  or  third  position  five 
years  ago,  and  through  a  campaign  of 
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development  have  jumped  into  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  respective  markets. 

You  can  attribute  the  failure  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  come  back  swiftly  to 
the  fact  that  users  have  lost  a  certain 
faith  in  classified  advertising.  Its  di¬ 
rect  action  effect,  or  as  I  might  term  it, 
“immediate  response  value,”  was  toe 
factor  that  caused  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  place  their  confidence  in  it  and 
back  it  with  investments  ranging  from 
a  few  pennies  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Rate  increases  placed  a  premium  on 
lines  and  words  for  users.  In  an  effort 
to  shorten  their  messages,  users  began 
to  drop  out  words  of  description,  to  ab¬ 
breviate,  and  new  papers  encouraged 
the  users  in  this  habit.  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  lost  that  vital  element  of  reader 
interest. 

I  made  a  study  several  months  ago 
of  ten  leading  classified  papers.  The 
number  of  rooms  and  toe  price  of  the 
rentals  are  to  my  way  of  thinking  toe 
most  important  elements  that  a  rental 
ad  should  have.  Yet  in  the  survey  of 
these  ten  papers,  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  the  ads  in  the  rental  classifica¬ 
tions  carried  this  important  information. 


There  is  a  girl  handling  the  rental 
classification  of  a  paper  that  is  third  in 
its  city  who  in  two  years  has  built  up 
her  “room  for  rent”  classification  to  the 
point  where  she  leads  the  opposition 
paper  (the  leader  in  total  classified  ad¬ 
vertising)  every  day  with  the  exception 
of  Sunday.  She  has  been  successful  due 
to  her  efforts  in  emphasizing  the  value 
of  including  such  words  as  “shower,” 
“$4.00  per  week”,  “garage  available”  in 
the  copy. 

Her  reasoning  is  sound.  She  explains 
to  her  customer  that  young  business 
men  or  women  desire  a  room  where  a 
shower  is  located  in  preference  to  a 
tub  bath.  From  her  files  I  checked  50 
room  for  rent  ads.  taking  25  that  con¬ 
tained  the  word  “shower”  and  gave  the 
price,  and  25  that  neglected  to  have 
this  information.  The  records  showed 
that  the  former  had  outpulled  the  latter 
more  than  70  per  cent  in  total  inquiries 
and  84  per  cent  in  actual  results. 

House  for  rent  ads  always  pull  bet¬ 
ter  with  such  words  as  “garden,”  “sun- 
porch,”  “good  radio  reception,”  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ad  with  the  price.  PRIfTE 
IS  MOST  IMPORTANT! 

The  tendency  of  staffs  to  talk  and 
promise  results  without  having  a  bona- 
fide  bargain  to  offer  or  adequate  copy 
is  another  factor  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  faith  by  users  in  want  ads. 

I  wonder  how  many  managers  have 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  build  up  their 
auto  repair  classification,  benefitting  the 
auto  dealers  and  helping  them  to  meet 
too  competition  of  the  “back-alley”  me¬ 
chanic. 

One  manager  writes:  “We  can’t  get 
apartment  ads.  most  of  the  buildings  in 
this  town  are  filled.” 

Yet  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  in 
this  same  city  there  are  over  15,000 
homes  or  rooming  houses  that  have  one 
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or  more  vacant  rooms.  On  the  same 
day  that  I  received  this  manager’s  let¬ 
ter,  I  checked  the  columns  and  found 
37  “room  for  rent”  ads  and  only  three 
"rooming  house  for  sale”  ads  under  the 
business  opportunity  column. 

What  factor  is  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  volume  in  these  two  classifica¬ 
tions  based  on  the  large  number  of  pros¬ 
pers  that  exist?  What  can  be  done  to 
bring  these  owners  of  vacant  rooms  and 
business  opportunities  into  the  paper? 
This  manager  answered  my  query  by 
replying : 

“Yes,  the  business  is  there,  but  toe 
management  is  making  me  work  on 
such  a  small  budget  that  I  can’t  possibly 
hire  an  additional  girl  to  cover  these 
prospects  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  has 
all  it  can  handle.” 

He  is  right  too. 

In  conclusion,  the  answer  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  classified  to  follow  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  national  linage  may  be  due 
to  one  of  a  number  of  factors.  It  may 
be: 

a.  The  fault  of  the  publishers  in  not 
giving  active  co-operation  for  toe  pro¬ 
per  development  of  this  business  which 
usually  requires  a  high  initial  sales  cost. 

b.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  managers 
in  not  making  a  study  of  their  market 
and  then  properly  developing  that  mar¬ 
ket. 

c.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  staffs  which 
are  not  properly  trained. 

d.  It  may  be  toe  fault  of  the  copy 
which  these  ads  have;  the  lack  of  de¬ 
scription,  of  essential  information  to 
satisfy  interested  readers. 

e.  It  may  be  toe  lack  of  promotion 
effort  used  for  the  purpose  of  educat¬ 
ing  readers  and  users. 

f.  It  may  be  due  to  conditions  which 
have  caused  classified  to  cease  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  making  business. 

g.  It  may  be  that  the  business  just 
is  not  there  to  get. 


BUILT  UP  NEW  COPY  SOURCE 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Begins  Second 
Campaign  on  Lake  Homes 

A  five-page  department  April  7  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  advertising  about 
summer  homes  in  the  “land  of  lakes,” 
lying  about  New  York  City,  marked  the 
opening  of  a  second  year’s  advertising 
campaign  by  real  estate  firms  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  The  five 
pages  contained  7,000  lines  of  display 
copy  from  20  advertisers  of  lake  lots 
and  cabins.  Further  copy  is  to  appear 
on  Thursdays  in  toe  World-Telegram. 

Last  year  similar  copy  appeared  in 
the  World-Telegram  on  Thursdays  for 
eight  consecutive  weeks. 

R.  A.  Turpen,  manager  of  the 
World-Telegram  real  estate  department, 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  that 
toe  advertising  was  obtained  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  search  for  an  unexploited  field 
where  new  advertisers  could  be  found. 
After  consideration  of  three  or  four 
possibilities,  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  lake  properties  in  (Connecticut, 
New  York  State,  and  New  Jersey, 
within  reach  of  toe  metropolis.  Nearly 
a  month  was  spent  in  the  field,  not  try- 
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Nearly  all  of  The  Sun’s 
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ing  to  sell  advertising,  but  inspecting 
properties  and  interviewing  developen 
With  full  information  in  hand,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  worked  out 
and  successfully  presented  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 

NEW  THEATRE  COLUMN 

A  new  classification,  “West  Texas 
Theaters,”  has  been  added  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  page  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times.  Theaters  in  small 
towns  in  the  paper’s  territory  use  one 
or  two  lines  to  list  the  name  of  the 
theater,  the  town  and  the  picture  being 
shown.  Minor  Shutt  is  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


WE  WISH  TO  EXTEND 
A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 
TO  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVES  TO  VISIT 
OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 

WE  WILL  occupy 
EXHIBIT  SPACE  2 
ASTOR  GALLERY 
OPPOSITE  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER 

PUBLISHERS  WILL 
ALSO  BE  WELCOMED 
AT  OUR  OFFICE 
2  4  7  PARK  AVENUE 
JUST  TWO  BLOCKS 
FROM  THE  WALDORF- 
ASTORIA 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 
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u.  S.  DROPS  ITS  ACTION 
against  T.  L.  SIDLO 

Procee<linK»  Against  Counsel  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Abandoned  bjr  Attorney 
General  Cummings 

Washington,  April  12 — Following 
adoption  of  a  new  policy  of  compro¬ 
mise  in  allegations  of  unpaid  income 
taxes  involving  so-called  "wash  sales’’ 
and  similar  alleged  tax  evasion  plans, 
Attorney  General  Cummings  today  an¬ 
nounced  cancellation  of  grand  jury  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  recently  against 
Thomas  L.  Sidio,  of  Qeveland,  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Sidio  had  been  listed  for  criminal 
prosecution  along  with  Andrew  W.  Mel¬ 
lon,  Thomas  S.  Lamont  and  James  J. 
Walker.  No  settlements  have  been 
reached  in  the  Mellon,  Lamont  and 
Walker  cases.  Attorney  General  Cum¬ 
mings  said. 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  as  had 
heretofore  been  announced,”  the  At- 
tarney  General  said,  ‘‘is  considering  a 
large  number  of  tax  cases.  Many  of 
these  cases  involve  so-called  ‘wash 
s^es,’  and  similar  unwarranted  tax  eva¬ 
sion  arrangements.  In  previous  years 
such  transactions  have,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  been  countenanced  in  prac¬ 
tice  or  have  been  overlooked. 

"Of  course,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  taxpayer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insist  that  the  ends  of  justice 
shall  be  satisfied  in  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  these  cases,  which  have  been 
under  consideration.  Voluntary  offers 
of  settlement  have  been  made  by  tax¬ 
payers  on  the  basis  of  payment  in  full 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  tax,  together 
with  interest  thereon  and  the  50  per 
cent  penalty  fixed  by  statute. 

‘‘In  passing  upon  offers  of  this  kind, 
the  department  has  taken  into  accoimt 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  in¬ 
cluding  the  actuating  motive,  possible 
matters  of  aggravation  or  defense,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  source  from  which 
the  profits  were  derived  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  the  taxpayer. 

‘‘A  number  of  settlements  on  the 
basis  of  payment  of  the  full  deficiency 
tax,  with  interest  and  penalties,  have 
been  approved  today.  Among  the  cases 
so  settled  is  that  of  Mr.  Sidio.” 


NEVADA  PRESS  ELECTS 


C.  H.  Smith  Named  President  and 
Chairman  of  Nevada  Code  Authority 

Claude  H.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Fallon 
(Nev.)  Standard  was  elected  president 
of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Reno, 
March  24.  Other  officers  named  were 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Mighels,  Carson  Ctty  Stand¬ 
ard,  vice-president,  and  Allan  K.  Dal- 
bey,  Fallon  Eagle,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  comjrosed  of  George  Knauth, 
Reno  Joymal  job  shop;  Vail  Pittman, 
Ely  Daily  Times,  and  Frank  Garside, 
Las  y egos  Remew- Journal. 

At  the  request  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
(^de  Authority  in  Chicago,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  set  up  a  regional  code  au¬ 
thority  for  newspapers  and  commercial 
printing  plants  in  Nevada,  with  the 
association  officers  functioning  as  the 
code  authority.  Claude  H.  ^mith,  is 
code  chairman,  Vail  Pittman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Allan  K.  Dalbey,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  TO  MERGE 
WITH  INQUIRER 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


^d  gradually  bureaus  were 
Wfablished  in  European  capitals  and 
a  Lrtger  foreign  news  service  inaugu¬ 
rated.  ® 

Then  came  the  war.  The  economic 
policy  of  Mr.  Curtis  would  not  long  al- 
his  plant  to  be  idle  half  the  day. 
ith  the  war  he  saw  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
news.  On  September  14,  1914,  the 


Evening  Public  Ledger  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  news  stands. 

For  nearly  four  years  the  newspaper 
continued  publication  under  someAing 
of  a  handicap.  It  lacked  an  Associated 
Press  membership.  Only  by  purchase 
could  this  be  obtained.  In  1918  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose.  On  June  28  of  that  year 
his  acquisition  of  the  Evening  T ele- 
graph  was  announced.  With  it  went 
the  coveted  franchise.  This  paper  was 
merged  with  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger.  The  Telegraph  disappeared. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  was 
a  white  paper  shortage.  The  price  of 
newsprint  soared.  Mr.  Curtis  was  find¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
his  two  dailies.  He  learned  that  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  a  morning  paper, 
had  a  desirable  contract  with  a  concern 
of  paper  makers.  The  Press  was  not 
doing  well.  Mr.  Curtis  put  out  feelers. 
The  owners  were  willing  to  sell.  A 
figure  was  named  and  accepted.  For 
$1,000,000  in  October,  1920,  Mr.  Curtis 
obtained  the  paper  with  its  40,000  daily 
and  100,000  Sunday  circulation  and  its 
paper  contract.  The  Press,  which  had 
been  continuously  published  as  a  daily 
since  1857,  was  merged  with  the  Public 
Ledger. 

But  these  transactions  were  compara¬ 
tively  minor  compared  with  the  next 
move  of  the  publisher  of  the  Ledger. 
Five  years  passed  before  Mr.  Curtis 
exploded  his  next  bomb  in  the  journal¬ 
istic  life  of  the  city.  On  May  15,  1925, 
he  announced  the  purchase  of  the  North 
American. 

The  North  American  could  trace  its 
lineage  back  to  1771,  when  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser  was  established.  In  1784  it  be¬ 
came  a  daily  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Adviser.  In  1839,  nine  months 
after  the  North  American  was  first 
published,  the  two  papers  were  merged. 

In  1899  John  Wanamaker,  looking 
for  an  organ  with  which  to  fight  Sena¬ 
tor  Matthew  S.  Quay,  purchased  the 
daily,  placing  it  under  the  management 
of  Thomas  B.  Wanamaker,  his  son. 
Imbued  with  a  liberal  progressive  spirit, 
the  North  American  rapidly  grew  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  importance.  Under  the 
editorship  of  E.  A.  Van  Valkenburg  it 
supported  Roosevelt  and  the  Progres¬ 
sive  party,  and  fought  unceasingly 
against  corruption  in  municipal  and 
State  politics.  With  the  death  of 
Thomas  B.  Wanamaker,  the  executors 
of  the  Wanamaker  estate,  however,  lost 
interest  in  the  property.  It  became 
known  that  the  paper  was  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Mr.  Curtis  immediately  opened  nego¬ 
tiations.  These  were  successful  and  the 
North  American,  with  its  circulation  of 
150,000  passed  into  his  hands  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Public  Ledger  company  would 
put  a  new  paper  in  the  morning  field. 
■Tabloids  had  proved  a  success  in  other 
cities.  Philadelphia  had  no  morning  pa¬ 
per  of  this  description. 

The  Sun  was  started.  Later  it  ceased 
publication. 

A  year  previous  to  the  purchase  of 
the  North  American,  Mr.  Curtis  broke 
into  the  New  York  field.  On  January 
1,  1924,  he  assumed  sole  ownership  and 
direction  of  the  Evening  Post  in  that 
city,  sold  recently  to  J.  David  Stem, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Camden  Courier-Post. 

John  C.  Martin,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  became  associated  with  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  newspapers,  and 
in  March,  1930,  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  purchased  the  stock 
control  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Company,  of  Delaware,  owner  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Inquirer,  and  all  of 
the  stock  of  the  Philadelf^ia  Inquirer 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  owner  of  the 
Inquirer  Building. 

Last  December  it  was  announced  the 
name  of  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  would  be  changed  to  Public 
Ledger,  Inc.,  to  correct  an  “erroneous 
impression”  that  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  affiliated  with  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 


Don’t  Blame 

Your  Advertising 

Manager 

Don’t  be  too  ready  to  blame  your  advertising  manager. 
Perhaps  what  he  needs  most  is  a  local  rate  structure  (based 
on  cost  of  course)  particularly  designed  to  cope  with  his 
problems — a  rate  structure  which  will  encourage  greater 
lineage  at  a  cost  plus  basis. 

Advertising  managers  of  newspapers  today  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  adequate  local  rate  structure,  one  especially 
constructed  to  meet  the  variable  individual  needs  of  local 
advertisers.  He  wants  a  rate  structure  which  will  produce 
additional  lineage  from  those  merchants  who  should  and  can 
profitably  use  more  space.  Such  a  rate  structure  though 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  local  advertising  situation  can 
and  must  be  based  on  unit  costs. 

Accurate  advertising  rates  can  not  be  arrived  at  without  a 
definite  knowledge  of  costs  and  the  resultant  effects  of  these 
applications. 

Publishers — 

Business  Managers 

If  your  present  cost  system  positively  indicates  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  direct  reduction  of  departmental  costs  because  of 
endangering  the  quality  of  your  newspaper  and  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  waste  and  duplication  have  been  eliminated — THEN 
— the  only  practical  solution  (if  your  budget  is  to  be  balanced) 
is  the  application  of  a  rate  structure  which  will  create  sufficient 
revenue  without  decreasing  lineage. 


Mr.  Newspaper  Executive 

are  you  sure  your  present  rate-structure  is  based  on  accurate 
costs  and  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  your  advertising 
situation?  “You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  these  days.” 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  find  your  costs  and  set  up  your  rate 
structure  scientifically  on  present  costs  which  can  be  applied 
immediately,  increasing  net  earnings. 

STARR  SERVICE  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment  which 
will  pay  immediate  dividends. 

Newspaper  Publishers  who  have  invested  in  our  service  declare 
it  is  the  best  investment  they  have  ever  made,  paying  big 
dividends. 

Write  for  the  names  of  the  publishers  who  make  the  above 
statements  of  fact  and  make  appointments — NOW. 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 


(STARR  SERVICE  STAFF) 
350  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


EXPERIENCE  OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  TWENTY  YEARS,  SERVING 
HUNDREDS  OF  PUBUSHERS,  MAKING  COST  SURVEYS  AND 
ADVER-nSING  COST  ANALYSIS,  QUALIHES  US  IN  DETECTING 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


THE 


WALDORF 

ASTORIA 


PARK  AVI  •  49TH  TO  WTH  STS 


Agent  or  Manager,  Employ- 


poration,  Agent  or  Manager,  Employ¬ 
ing  Minors  Over  the  Age  of  Fourteen 
and  Under  the  Age  of  Sixteen  Years, 
Etc.”  In  the  name  of  the  act  and  in 
both  the  sections  quoted,  the  reference 
is  made  each  time  only  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  such  acts  pertain  only  to  the 
employe  and  employment.  If  then, 
there  is  no  precedent  in  Illinois  fixing 
the  status  of  the  carrier  as  an  employe, 
how  did  the  Commission  arrive  at  its 
decision  to  fix  the  penalty  in  the 
Kewanee  case?  Certainly  not  through 
precedent  and  if  not  through  precedent, 
then  was  it  because  of  the  admission  of 
the  newspaper  to  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  that  the  carriers  were  employes? 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  just 
how  the  Illinois  publisher  would  be  af¬ 
fected  should  the  carrier  be  designated 
an  employe.  In  that  event,  the  carrier 
would  come  under  both  the  Workman’s 
Compensation  Act  and  the  Child  Later 
Act.  In  Illinois,  if  the  minor  employe 

-  —  ... - - - ^  - -  — v  °  .  f  T  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  then 

phis  Commercial  Appeal,  winging  its  plane,  which  has  a  gross  load  of  3,475  must  have  a  working  permit  to  be 
way  from  Memphis  to  any  important  pounds^  and  a  wing  spread  of  41  feet,  legally  employed.  If  under  the  age  of 

event  that  warrants  a  story  or  art  in  It  carries  75  gallons  of  gasoline,  has  a  14,  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  this 

Col.  James  Hanunond’s  newspaper.  _  cruising  radius  of  about  600  miles  and  carrier  without  a  working  permit.  This 

It  is  a  larger,  faster  and  more  effi-  a  cruising  speed  of  128  miles  an  hour.  niay  be  a  possible  construction  of  section 

cient  plane  than  its  predecessor,  but  The  pilot  and  three  passengers  can  30  of  Child  Labor  Act  where  it  says: 


MEMPHIS  DAILY  BUYS  NEW  PLANE 


CHILD  LABOR  PROBLEM 
TO  BE  DISCUSSED 


New  York  State  Circulation  Managers 
Will  Consider  Proposed  Amend¬ 
ment  at  Convention  in  Buf¬ 
falo  April  17-18 

All  phases  of  the  proposed  Child  La¬ 
bor  Amendment  will  be  discussed  at  the 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  Buffalo  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April 
17-18. 

The  child  labor  discussion  will  hinge 
on  the  subject:  “Keeping  the  Carrier 
Boy  C^ganization  Within  the  Legal 
Age  Limit.”  Speakers  will  be:  Altai 
H.  Adams,  IVatertown  (N.  Y.)  Times; 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Binghamton 
Press;  Edward  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn 
Times-Union;  Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  and  W.  H.  Minnock, 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican.  A  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
follow.  This  session  will  be  held  W^- 
nesday  afternoon. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  debates  on  the  value 
of  trips,  premiums  and  cash  contests  in 
carrier  promotion.  Participating  will 
be  D.  W.  Tannery  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch;  L.  F.  Reifly,  Coming  Leader; 

H.  R.  Cothcott,  Schenectady  Gazette, 

La  Verne  Lewis,  Ithaca  Journal-News; 

R.  J.  Crane,  Horwll  Tribune-Times, 
and  H.  Baltz,  Elmira  Star  Gazette. 

A  newspaper  boy  salesmanship  con-  ,  ,  , , .  ,  f  ,  1  •  1  ^  r  -u  - 

test  will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon  became  owner  and  publisher  of  the  angle,  an  invaluable  asset  for  the  tyi^ 
with  Alton  Adams  in  charge  ’  Commercial  Appeal,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  work  done  by  “Skippy,”  which  is 

The  convention  will  open’  Tuesdav  purchase  of  “Skippy.”  He  called  on  to  land  on  levees,  small  coun- 

morning  with  committee  and  officers’  tbe  Tri-Stetes  covered  thor-  try  airports  surrounded  by  obstacles  and 

reports.  Speakers  on  circulation  prob-  o'lgbly  and  with  speed.  “Skippy”  was  often  in  isolated  spots  bounded  by  trees 
lems  at  this  session  will  be  Karl  S  solution.  .  .  , 

Rowley,  Jamestown  Momina  Post'-  ^  ^  Skippy  is  equipped  for  receiv- 

W’illiam  Gascoigne.  Syracuse  Herald-  Colonel  Hammond’s  plans.  It  was  mg  radio  but  not  transmitting.  In  only 

J.  W.  O’Connor,  Albany  Knickerbocker  represent  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  this  respect  does  its  equipment  differ 

Press;  H.  H.  Strong,  Glens  Falls  Post-  interest  in  the  surrounding  territory.  It  from  that  of  transport  line  planes. 

Star  and  Times  -  G  N  Thierrien  Buf  to  act  as  the  newspaper’s  friendly  George  Stokes,  the  29-year-old  pilot, 

falo  News;  Abram  "Newman  ’  New  ambassador  to  thousands  of  southern  was  born  at  Covington,  near  Memphis. 
York  Evening  Post  and  Qarence  Hix-  "'en,  women  and  children,  who  want  He  was  graduated  from  MemiJ^iis  grade 
son,  Syracuse  Post-Standard  the  world  to  know  what  happens  in  and  high  schools  and  completed  two 

Following  the  salesmanship  contest  their  home  town.  Piloted  by  George  years  of  college  before  taking  up  flying, 

in  the  afternoon,  eleven  circulation  man-  Stokes,  a  former  army  flier,  the  plane  Mr.  Stokes  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
agers  will  discuss  “Carrier  Training  in  the  center  of  attraction  wherever  it  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  and  has  1,200 

Salesmanship.”  Then  will  follow  talks  lands. _  flying  hours  to  his  credit. 

LoaS°wSi,S'Forri  J'uJ:  DAIL-TiODS  TWO  PAGES 

guage  Newspapers,  New  York;  K  L.  '^‘th  the  addition  of  an  extra  page 
Butler,  Schenectady  Union-Star,  K.  R.  comics  daily,  and  a  page  of  family 
Winslow,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  feature  news,  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 

Thomas  J.  Dowling.  Scripps-Howard  lYorld-News,  on  April  2  changed  from 
Newspapers,  and  Milton  Picou,  Syra-  an  eight-  to  a  ten-page  newspaper,  ac- 

cuse  J oumal- American.  cording  to  Morris  Boretz,  publisher.  ...  .  -  - 

Officers  of  the  organization  are:  M.  Beginning  April  1,  an  eight-page  tab-  pending  in  the  Illinois  courts  now.  A 
A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Standardl  loi^  comic  section  was  added  to  the  while  back,  a  carrier  for  the  Kewanee 
president ;  T.  Edson,  RockzHlle  Centre  Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper,  giv-  Star-Courier  met  with  an  accident  while 
Nassau  Daily  Review,  first  vice-presi-  'ng  the  newspaper  16  pages  of  comics,  on  duty  as  a  carrier.  The  Kewanee 
dent;  Alton  Adams,  second  vice-presi-  Four  of  the  pages  are  in  four  colors,  carriers  are  covered  by  insurance  and 
dent,  and  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Bing-  and  all  color  work  is  done  in  the  daily’s  the  claim  was  paid  the  injured  carrier, 
hamton  Press,  secretary  and  treasurer,  plant.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Kewanee  paper 

■  -  received  a  letter  from  the  Illinois  In- 

DOCTOR  WRITING  FEATURE  RAN  RACE  TRACK  FEATURE  dustrial  Commission  stating  that  the  boy 
W.  E.  Aughinbaugh.  M.  D.,  well-  Tom  Laird,  sports  editor  of  the  San  illegally  employed,  and,  therefore, 
known  _  New  York  newspaper  writer  Francisco  News,  has  written  a  series  me  newspaper  was  subject  to  a  Sfjyo 
and  editor,  has  started  in  New  York  of  four  articles,  entitled  “All  Horse  Penalty  of  the  ^mj^nsation  paid.  Since 
Daily  News  and  syndicate  members  a  Players  Must  Die  Broke.”  The  series  Kewanee  newspaper 

serial  feature,  titled  “The  Doctor  Tells  takes  advantage  of  the  present  pub-  bad  been  injured  ^fore  and  nothing 
the  Story.”  ^  Out  of  his  long  experience  He  trend  for  race  track  betting  and  ftirther  happened  the  claim  was 

as  a  physician,  teacher,  explorer,  world  tells  of  the  many  things,  unforeseen  naturally,  this  letter  from  the 

traveler,  reporter  and  editor,  he  is  tell-  and  otherwise,  that  can  happen  at  a  Commission  j^me  as  a  complete  sur- 
ing  personal  stories  replete  with  adven-  race  track  ^he  Commmission  informed  the 

ture,  human  interest  and  amicable  com-  _  newspaper  that  it  must  have  a  working 

ment.  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  practiced  HAS  STAMP  COLUMN  permit  for  each  of  its  carriers  and  that 

medicine  for  30  years  among  primitive  The  Toledo  Blade  last  week  started  ^ 

people  in  Asia.  Africa.  East  Indies,  -  n*!®. ^  Sat u^iS^v  feature  headed  Since  none  of  the  car- 

West  Indies  and  Ubrador  and  held  CollLtine”^in  “hich  news^of  rio-s..  mdud^g  the  injured  rarrier,  had 

S's-  i"V‘' 

on  .h,  to,  ship  ,o  InnH  ^fiT  ,:r3nSns°trca?rii°S?i 

tinique  following  the  devastating  erup-  r  .tamos  discussed  The  •  “  that  at  the 

tion  0/  Mt.  Pelee  was  one  of  his  unique  sports  department  iTst  wUk  excluded  was  taken  on  the  car- 


crrJ-llcttci.Hlij  the 

CONVENTION? 


IS  CARRIER  INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTOR? 


The  Waldorf-Astoria 
is  Official  Ileadcjimrters  for  .  .  . 
A.P.  .innual  Meeting .  .  .  April  23rd 
A .  N.  P.A.  Coriven  tion,  A pri  1 24th.27th 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


PLANNING  “BABY  SHOW” 

The  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  is  sponsoring  a  “1934  Baby 
Show”  at  Abilene,  April  27,  with  no 
entrance  fees  or  other  costs  to  en¬ 
tries.  The  annual  cooking  school  was 
held  last  week  with  Miss  Christine 
Chitwood  in  diarge. 


the  three-iiy  sessions  of  the  third  an-  Children.  Section  17  of  this  act  reads: 
nual  cooking  school  of  the  New  Orleans  “No  Minor  Under  the  Age  of  Fourteen 
(La.)  Times-Pica^ne  and  States,  zt  the  Shall  be  Employed,  etc.”  Section  18 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  1934 


lOWA  DAILIES  ADOPT 
SUBSCRIPTION  RULES 


COURT  UPHOLDS  EDITOR 


Minimum  R«te»  Mu*t  Be  Filed  With 
AMOciation  and  Price  Cutting 
Abandoned — Weekliei  Elect 
Overholser  Preaident 


A  resolution  setting  out  rules  to  gov¬ 
ern  subscription  rates  was  adopted  by 
members  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  convention  last 
week-end  in  Des  Moines. 

Rules  require  that  subscription  rates 
filed  with  the  association  effective  May 
1  be  minimum  price.  No  newspaper 
may  make  any  decrease  without  a  30- 
day  notice  with  full  details.  Salesmen 
must  maintain  all  subscription  rates, 
and  papers  must  discharge  salesmen 
guilty  of  price  cutting,  notify  other 
newspapers  of  charges  of  price  cutting, 
and  give  commissions  not  to  exceed  ten 
per  cent.  . 

Robert  R.  O  Brien,  business  manager, 
Cowicil  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  and  S.  E. 
Carrell,  of  the  Keokuk  Gate  City,  were 
re-elected  president  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  respectively,  each  for  his  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  term. 

Ten  directors  were  re-elected.  They 
are:  George  F.  Thayer,  Marshalltown 
Times-RePubliean ;  W.  S.  Merryman, 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger;  John  Huston, 
Ottumwa  Courier;  F.  W.  Woodward, 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald;  Jackson 
McCoy,  Waterloo  Courier;  Verne  Mar¬ 
shall,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Lee 
Loomis,  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette; 
James  R.  Rhodes,  Newton  Daily  News; 

M.  Clapp,  Clinton  Herald;  C.  M. 
\^ite,  Sioux  City  Journal;  C.  R. 
Rabideaux,  Muscatine  Journal;  Tracy 
Garrett,  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette. 

The  session  of  the  daily  newspaper¬ 
men  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  which  was 
meeting  in  Des  Moines  for  the  three 
days.  It  was  the  nineteenth  annual 
convention. 

Ralph  Overhoser,  publisher  of  the 
I  Red  Oak  Express,  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  office  of  vice-president, 
which  he  had  held  for  the  last  year. 
E.  L.  C.  White  of  the  Spencer  News- 
Herald  was  elected  vice-president. 

Directors  elected  are : 

C.  0.  Powers,  Ames  Tribune;  Ward 
Barnes,  Eagle  Grove  Eagle;  C.  A. 
Doxsee,  Monticello  Express. 

Resolutions  protesting  wage  increases 
and  reduction  of  hours  were  adopted. 
The  resolution  read : 

“That  the  publishers  believe  that  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a 
10  per  cent  decrease  in  hours  would 
cause  unwarranted  hardships  in  these 
times.” 

The  highest  honor  Iowa  journalists 
can  bestow  on  members  of  their  craft, 
the  Master  Elditor,  Publisher  award, 
was  conferred  upon  four  men  at  the 
annual  banquet.  Those  named  were : 

W.  C.  Jarnagin,  publisher  of  the 
Storm  Lake  Pilot  Tribune;  F.  A. 
Moscrip,  editor,  Marshalltoivn  Times- 
Republican;  W.  P.  Wortman,  publisher 
of  the  Mahept  Leader,  and  Grant  Cas- 
jell,  managing  director  of  the  Iowa 
“ress  Association. 

CO"'”’***®®  added  the  name 
ot  Mr.  Caswell  to  the  traditional  three 
»lectM  each  year,  with  the  explanation 
nut  ms  contribution  to  the  advancement 
ot  journalism  in  Iowa  merited  the 
ftcognihon. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  re¬ 
gnal  ccxle^  authority  for  the  graphic 
Ws  industries  in  Iowa  was  completed 
^turday  afternoon.  Mr.  Overholser 
namw  chairman  of  the  code  author- 
^  whicdi  represents  daily  and  weekly 

^pa^rs  and  commercial  printers. 

Meek  of  Des  Moines  was 
^ed  wce-chairman;  S.  E.  Tennant, 
I  j  secretary,  and  Mr.  Cas¬ 

on,  administrative  manager. 


Kanaas  Supreme  Court  Order*  Pub¬ 
lisher’*  Demurrer  Be  Sustained 

The  state  supreme  court  of  Kansas 
last  week  reversed  the  _Ooud  County 
district  court  in  directing  the  judge 
of  that  court  to  sustain  a  demurrer 
filed  by  Corner  T.  Davies,  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Concordia  Kansan,  to 
an  amended  petition  filed  by  William 
Sheridan,  who  charged  he  had  been 
libeled  in  an  editorial. 

The  action  grew  out  of  editorial 
comment  following  dismissal  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  as  a  deputy  oil  inspector.  In  his 
article,  Davies  said :  “Sheridan  was 
deputy  oil  inspwtor  by  grace  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  He  is  un¬ 
ceremoniously  thrown  out  on  his  ear 
by  the  same  administration — no  doubt 
for  cause.” 

Justice  Hutchinson,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  held  that  this  and  other  state¬ 
ments  did  not  constitute  libel  per  se; 
“Literary  rules,  as  well  as  fairness  in 
the  interpretation,”  Justice  Hutchinson 
said,  “require  that  we  read  this  sen¬ 
tence  with  the  first  of  the  next 
paragraph,  which  is :  ‘Yes,  political 
cause.’ 

“To  be  discharged  from  office  for 
cause  is  a  much  more  serious  accusa¬ 
tion  than  for  political  cause.” 

The  court  was  unanimous  in  up¬ 
holding  the  editorial  as  newspaper 
privilege. 


ENFORCING  ARTS  CODE 


Few  Complaint*  to  Date  Say*  Wa*h- 
ington  State  Official 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  9 — The  Wash¬ 
ington  authority  for  the  graphic  arts 
code  has  started  to  enforce  the  fair 
competition  regulations  with  a  gentle 
hand,  said  E.  Z.  Smith,  state  chairman 
for  the  weeklies,  non-metropolitan 
dailies  and  commercial  job  printers. 

“Everybody  has  been  cautioned  to 
use  patience  and  talk  things  over,”  he 
said.  “We  have  had  two  or  three  com¬ 
plaints,  but  they  were  ironed  out  with¬ 
out  trouble.” 

He  said  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
weekly  publishers  are  accepting  the 
code  as  a  good  thing,  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  to  fair  competition  and 
minimum  prices. 

The  Washington  code  authority  is 
using  the  Port  price  guide  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Spokane  area  has  worked  out  a 
guide  of  its  own  almost  identical  with 
the  Port  guide. 

The  state  is  being  divided  into  five 
districts  for  purposes  of  code  adminis¬ 
tration. 


M.  R.  JACOBS  HONORED 

More  than  50  newspaper  men  and  em¬ 
ployes  attended  a  banquet  given  by  the 
National  News  Service,  Inc.,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  April  10.  The  dinner  was  in 
honor  of  Milton  R.  Jacobs,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation  for  his 
15  years  of  service  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  a  suitable  testimonial  was 
presented. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  ofm.  A.  THOMSON’S 
BOOK  AROUSES  WIDE  INTEREST.  . . . 


Qualifications  of  author  and  his  experience 
endorsed  by  leading  newspaper  executives, 
advertising  agents  and  advertisers. 


PubliMhert  congratulated  for  enters 
priee  in  making  book  available  to 
the  newepaper  induetry. 

Widemead  interest  in  the  publication  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  series — **Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy’'>-> 
has  been  expressed  in  letters  to  the  publishers  from 
newspaper  executives  and  advertisers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  forthcoming  book  is  haiM  at 
filling  a  long  time  need  for  a  comprmensive  volume  on 
the  history,  development,  and  apfNication  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  local  and  national  field. 


Thomson's  fcM’thcoming  book.  ‘Making  Millions  Read 
and  Buy*  **,  writes  £.  D.  Doty,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Frigidaire  Sales  G>rporation.  in  a  letter  to  Walter 
Drey,  co-publisher.  “I  am  sure  ‘Making  Millions  Read 
and  Buy^  %rill  be  a  splendid  addition  to  every  adver- 
tisirg  manager's  and  every  space  buyer's  collection  of 
handbooks.  If  anyone  knows  the  good  points  about 
ne^paper  advertising,  and  how  it  can  be  improv^  to 
bring  ajpeater  customer  return  to  national  aavertisers. 
W.  A.  Thomson  should  be  the  man." 


bi^g  ajpeater  customer  return  to  national  aavertisers. 
W.  A.  Thomson  should  be  the  man." 


advertising  in  the  local  and  national  field. 

"A  book^  concerning  newspaper  advertising  was 
needed  and  ‘Making  Mulions  Read  and  Buy’  shmild  be 


a  valuable  cimtribution  to  the  literature  of  the  news> 
paper."  vrrites  Louis  Wilej^  Business  Manager  of  the 
New  Yort  Times,  "Mr.  Thomson's  vrork  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.N.PA.  equips 
him  to  write  an  authwitative  book  about  newspaper 
advertising.  I  shall  read  it  with  interest." 


Edwin  S.  Friendly.  Business  Manager  of  the  New 
York.  Sun,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers: 

"The  announcement  that  you  are  to  publish  and  dts* 
tribute  a  series  of  books  on  newspapers  and  journalism 
is  very  interesting.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  first 
book  in  the  proposed  series  will  be  ‘Making  Millions 
Read  and  Buy*  by  William  A.  Thomson. 

"1  have  had  close  personal  contact  with  Mr.  Thomson 
f<^  nuuiy  years  and  know  of  his  expert  qualifications 
from  first  hand  experience.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  student 
of  the  purposes  of  advertising.  He  knows  what  it 
should  and  can  accomplish.  He  is  gifted  as  a  writer 
and  his  hock  should  nave  wide  di^ri^tion  among 
that  great  class  of  people  interested  in  salesmaiuhip 
throu^  the  %rritten  wcMrd." 

*‘l  read  with  interest  the  recent  announcement  of 
W.  A.  Thomson's  book  on  newspaper  advertising." 
writes  Dan  A.  Carroll,  publishers'  refvesentative. 
"I  don't  know  tnj^e  who  ought  to  know  OKM-e  about 
this  subject  than  Thonuon.  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  reading  ‘Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy*  with  peat 
interest.  Newspapers  as  a  medium  occupy  such  an 
important  place  in  the  advertising  picture  that  a 
library  of  considerable  volume  could  be  written  around 
this  important  subject.  Hiere  is  much  more  to  he 
told  that  has  not  b^n  told  about  the  daily  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium  and  I  am  pleased  to  know 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  to  publish  and  aistribute  a  s^ies 
of  books  on  newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising." 

Writes  Louis  Guenther,  publisher  of  The  Financiet 
WerU:  "I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  succeu  of 
your  Editor  &  Publisher  serial  library  .  .  .  Many 
publishers  should  be  able  to  extract  uWuI  and  om* 
structive  ideas  from  this  excellent  volume  prepared  by 
such  a  well-kno%vn  authority  as  Mr.  'n^omson." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  W.  A.  Thomson’s  book 
on  newspaper  advertising."  writes  Kenneth  Hogate. 
president  of  The  Well  Street  Jwrnel  "There  is  no  one 
better  equipped  than  Mr.  Thomson  to  write  such  a 
book.  It  seems  to  me  m<Mt  appropriate  that  you 
should  undertake  the  publishing  also  of  further  books 
having  to  do  with  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  bminess. 
Certainly  this  ^Id  has  never  been  iM-operly  developed. 
You  can  certainly  put  me  down  for  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Thomson’s  book  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have 
me  also  lot  the  others  as  they  are  announced." 


H.  B.  LeQuatte.  president  of  Churchill-Hall.  Inc.. 
New  York  advertiiing  agency,  and  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  pitxluctive  newspi^r  campaims,  writes: 
"Congratulations  on  getting  william  A«  Thomson  to 
write  a  bo<^.  *Malung  Millions  Read  and  Buy.*  Mr. 
Thomson  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  much  helpful 
infcNTnatkm  and  surely  the  entire  advertising  business 
will  welcome  a  guid:  such  as  he  can  provide.  I  shall 
be  very  much  interested  in  the  book,  (or,  1  am  convin¬ 
ced  that  in  many  cases  newspapers  are  the  logical 
medium  to  carry  an  advertising  nsessage." 

Streasing  the  need  for  a  comprdiensive  studv  of 
news|Mper  advertising,  vritten  by  a  man  wnoee 
experience  covers  the  agency  field  as  well  as  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  E.  J.  Gundlach.  president  of  the 
Gundlach  agency.  Chicago,  writes:  "1  shall  loc^ 
forward  to  reading  it  vritn  keen  interest.  After  aU, 
the  daily  newspaper  ia  the  backbono  of  American 
advertisiiw.  We  nave  ntany  excellent  auxiliaries;  and 


advertisiM.  We  have  ntany  excellent  auxiliaries;  and 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  will  remain  supplementary  for 
perhaps  generations  to  come." 


Almost  iwnimously  advertisers  and  advertisinf 
agencies  hail  the  new  volume  at  a  needed  addition  to 
the  present  available  material  on  advertising.  Its 
author,  who  for  twenty  years  has  worked  closely  with 
advertise  and  agmies  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  is  cited  as  uniquely  qualified  to 
contribute  experience  and  advice. 

"It  is  with  real  interest  that  I  learn  of  William  A. 


"Both  James  Wright  Brown  and  yourself  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  WilUam  A*  Thomson. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  is  doing  a  bo^ 
on  the  use  of  newsMper  advertising."  writes  D.  Morris- 
Jones,  editor  the  Advertising  Club  News  of  New 
York,  to  Walter  Drey.  "  'Making  Millions  Read  and 
Buy*  is  a  title  that  indicates  to  any  advertising  man 
that  'Bill'  has  ckme  such  a  job  as  one  would  expect 
from  this  stalwart  and  authwitative  figure  in  the  neld* 
Ph^bly  no  other  man  is  as  well  qualified  as  Vr* 
ThonMM)  to  vfrite  such  a  book  and  advertising  men 
will  be  waiting  to  get  their  hands  on  a  copy." 

"Across  a  luncheon  table.  Bill  Thomson  is  aKvays 
interesting  and  provocative."  Roy  Durstine,  Vice 
Presidoit  and  Gmeral  Manager  of  Barton.  Durstine 
and  Osborn.  Inc.,  vnrites.  "and  never  fails  to  provide 
one  or  two  ideas  which  keep  buzzing  around  in  your 
head  for  two  or  three  days.  Betwem  the  covert  of  a 
book  he  gives  you  the  net  of  a  hundred  such  luncheons." 

Lee  H.  Bristol  of  Bristol-Myers  Company  in  char¬ 
acteristic  fashion  has  this  comment  to  ooer:" 'Making 
Millions  Read  and  Buy*  is  an  alluring  title,  but  the  fact 
that  its  autlw  is  William  A.  Thomson  should  cimmend 
it  doubly.  Certain  few  have  the  background  or  the 
experioKe  of  the  author  to  qualifv  thm  so  ably  to 
write  such  an  interesting  and  authcMitative  book  on 
such  an  important  subject." 

While  P.  L.  Thomson.  Director  of  Public  Relations 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  rea>cmzes  Wm.  A. 
Thomson  as  the  ‘‘Outstanding  authority  on  newspaper 
adv^tising  and  what  he  writes  will  make  valua^  read¬ 
ing  for  every  student  and  practitioner  of  advertising.'*  « 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  well-known  department  store 
executive  gives  a  complete  analysis  of  the  helpfulness 
of  the  bo^  to  all  classes  of  people  when  he  writes, 
"Anything  William  A.  Thomson  writes  about  i^s- 
paper  advertising  is  well  w<Mrth  readiiM  by  aU  busing 
men  who  use  advertising,  by  publisners  who  print 
advertising  and  by  the  consumer  who  se^  to  know 
more  about  advertising.  His  long  experience  in  the 
publishing  and  advertising  field  qualifies  him  as  an 
expert.  His  forthcoming  book:  MAKING  MILLIONS 
R&ld>  Af^  BUV  should  have  vride  circulation." 


'MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY' 


was  written  for  YOU 


You  may  noucM  wme  of  the  information  but  you  do  not  know  .11  that  can  be  learned  from 
thia  valuable  book.  To  the  experienced  it  ia  a  reminder,  to  the  novice  a  revelation  of  all  the 
eeeentials  of  the  aucceeeful  uae  of  newrapaper  space. 

ReMrve  your  copy  without  delay.  Take  advantace  of  the  .pecial  pre-publication  price 
and  lave  money.  A  aubetantial  aavin*  ia  yours  if  you  act  quickly. 


MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY  is  a  large  handsomely  bound 
lxx>k  5V2  inches  x  8M  inches.  Liberally  illustrated  with  charts  and 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Upturn  note:  Hirshon,  Garfield 
&  de  Garmo,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  this  week  announced  a  blanket 
10  per  cent  salary  increase  for  all  em¬ 
ployes,  retroactive  to  April  1.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  decided  upon,  the  agency 
stated,  “in  line  with  the  current  trend 
in  business.”  The  firm  is  successor  to 
the  old  ^ency  of  Hirshon  &  Garfield, 
Inc.,  having  b^n  formed  at  the  first  of 
this  year  when  Louis  de  Garmo  joined 
the  company.  Arthur  Hirshon  and 
Sidney  Garfield  are  the  other  principals. 
*  *  * 

Upturn  note:  This  week’s  issue 
of  Saturday  Evening  Post,  144 
pages  and  covers,  is  announced  as  the 
largest  in  more  than  27  months,  with 
volume  of  advertising  scheduled  for 
April  issues  showing  an  increase  of 
70.7  ^r  cent  over  the  corresponding 
four  issues  of  last  year,  according  to 
Fred  A.  Healy,  Curtis  Publishing  Q)m- 
pany’s  advertising  director. 

Current  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  is  the  largest  published  in  two 
years,  and  April  Country  Gentleman 
the  largest  in  three  years. 

This  is  a  striking  view  of  the  uptrend 
in  magazine  linage,  but  statistics  cov¬ 
ering  several  score  general  magazines, 
women’s  magazines,  national  weeklies, 
and  Canadian  magazines  give  general 
corroboration.  Linage  in  this  long  list 
of  magazines,  as  measured  by  Printers’ 
Ink,  rMched  2,682,572  lines  in  the  issues 
appearing  in  March,  against  1,9^,510 
lines  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1933,  and  2,531,887  lines  in  1932.  The 
gain  of  38.7  per  cent  over  1933  should 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
a  year  ago  magazine  advertising  sto^ 
at  its  lowest  level  of  the  year  1933;  but 
the  reality  of  part  of  the  gain  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  increase  of  5.9  per  cent 
over  March,  1932.  This  was  the  first 
month  this  year  to  surpass  1932  figures. 
*  *  * 

T  TPTURN  note:  Department  store 
^  sales  in  March,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board’s  preliminary 
figures,  were  44  per  cent  larger  than  in 
March  1933,  following  gains  of  16  per 
cent  in  February  and  19  per  cent  in 
January.  Even  the  lowest  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  district  reported  sales  29  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  other  dis¬ 
tricts  made  gains  as  high  as  58,  67,  and 
71  per  cent.  The  increases  would  be 
phraomenal  if  one  did  not  consider  two 
points — ^the  bank  holiday  in  March, 
1933,  and  the  fact  that  Easter  came  two 
weeks  earlier  this  year  than  last,  crowd¬ 
ing  all  Easter  shopping  into  March. 

■^e  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index, 
which  makes  allowance  for  changes  in 
the  Easter  date,  as  well  as  for  varying 
number  of  business  days  and  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  changes,  rose  to  76  for  March, 
compared  with  71  in  Februarj'  and  69 
in  January.  So  far,  however,  no  one 
Im  found  a  formula  for  adjusting  sta¬ 
tistics  to  allow  for  bank  holidays. 

*  *  * 

Growing  importance  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  charted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  in  a  bulletin, 
“Department  Stores  and  Advertised 
Goods,”  just  issued  on  the  basis  of  a 
sun-ey  of  186  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  The  surve\,  cover¬ 
ing  ^  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  conducted  for  the  Bureau 
by  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  using  interviewers 
who  did  not  know  for  whom  the  survey 
was  being  made. 

The  report  shows  that  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  department  store  men 
feature  advertised  products  in  their  own 
advertisements,  sometimes  with  a  pro¬ 
viso  of  exclusive  distribution,  and  fre¬ 
quently  under  an  arrangement  sharing 
the  cost  with  the  manufacturer.  Only 
8  managers  reported  they  never  fea¬ 
tured  advertised  products,  four  said 
“Rarely,”  and  141  replied  “Yes.” 

To  a  question,  “Do  you  ever  stock 
a  product  because  it  is  advertised  by 
the  manufacturer?”  87  replied  “Yes,” 


12  “Sometimes,”  43_“No.”  while  44  gave 
qualified  or  indefinite  answers. 

Widely  varying  arrangements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sharing  the  cost  of  space  with 
manufacturers  were  reported,  with  the 
nature  of  the  products  and  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  them  being  im¬ 
portant  factors.  Summarizing  the  an¬ 
swers,  however,  the  Bureau  of  -Adver¬ 
tising  reported:  “Among  approximately 
a  third  of  the  department  stores  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey,  it  was  expected 
that  the  manufacturer  should  pay  about 
half  the  cost  of  advertising.  Twenty- 
five  stores  anticipated  the  manufacturer 
paying  from  half  to  all  the  advertising 
costs — while  only  nine  stores  declared 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  the 
total  cost  themselves.” 

Newspapers  were  mentioned  as  first 
choice  140  times  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “In  selling  advertised  brands, 
what  kind  of  advertising  would  you 
care  to  see  employed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  help  the  sale?”  Other  answers 
were:  Magazines,  24,  radio  9,  mail  5, 
billboards  3.  The  bulletin  cites  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  advertising  successes 
scored  through  newspapers  in  discussing 
the  reasons  why  the  vote  was  so  pre¬ 
ponderantly  for  newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

From  an  advertising  agency  source 
comes  a  note  likewise  asserting  the 
increased  importance  of  the_  department 
store  to  the  national  advertiser.  Grace 
&  Holliday,  Detroit,  in  a  recent  “busi¬ 
ness  barometer  bulletin,”  after  analyz¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  department 
store,  concluded  that  there  ne^  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  department  store,  but  that  the  store 
is  turning  increasingly  to  new  lines, 
such  as  oil  burners,  refrigerators,  shoe 
repair,  photographic  studios,  etc. 

“For  the  manufacturers  of  products 
adapted  to  department  store  selling,  the 
report  went  on,  “this  outlet  presents 
an  opportunity  for  volume  sales  at  a 
minimum  sales  cost,  makes  possible  ex¬ 
cellent  display  and  demonstration  of 
products,  and  provides  adequate  con¬ 
sumer  financing  and  credit  extension 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  amount  of 
general  advertising  used  by  department 
stores  permits  the  inclusion  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  message  in  a  way  to  promote 
quick  sales  action.” 

*  *  * 

Advertising  men  noted  with 

■  some  surprise  this  week  that  a 
legislative  body  was  moving  to  develop 
some  advertising,  rather  than  to  restrict 
it.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  expected  to 
report  favorably  on  a  bill  to  raise  an 
advertising  fund  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk,  putting  a  tax  of 
2  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
used  in  either  fluid  or  by-product  form. 
The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  mentioned 
as  a  possible  budget,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  publication  advertising  might 
be  only  one  part  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work.  A  publicity  bureau  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  would  have  the  handling  of 
the  fund. 


PLANNING  GOLF  TOURNEYS 

The  golf  season  for  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  men  will  be  teed  up  April  17 
when  Johnny  Goodman,  national  open 
golf  champion,  and  other  noted  golfers 
will  be  honor  guests  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  Advertising  Club  Golf  Association 
at  the  New  York  Advertising  Qub. 
The  association  is  planning  four  tourna¬ 
ments  this  summer,  with  an  entry  fee 
of  $16  for  the  four,  or  $6  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  tournament.  James  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  is  president  of  the  association. 


JENKINS  BROTHERS  APPOINT 

Jenkins  Brothers,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
have  placed  their  advertising  account  on 
“Blue  Target”  jar  rings  with  Paris  & 
Peart,  New  York  agency.  The  account 
will  be  serviced  by  a  group  headed  by 
John  B.  Bissell.  Magazines,  farm 
papers  and  business  papers  will  be  used. 


F.  A.  CUDDIHY  RESIGNS  NEW  MILWAUKEE  AGENCY 


U  Succeeded  m  Space  Buyer  at  Lord 

&  Thomas  by  H.  R.  Van  Gunten 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  April  12 — Lord  &  Thomas 
advertising  agency  announced  today 
the  resignation  of  F.  A.  Cuddihy  as 
space  buyer  for  the  Chicago  office  and 
the  appointment  of  Harold  R.  Van 
Gunten,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
effective  April  15,  as  Mr.  Cuddihy’s 
successor.  Mr.  Van  Gunten.  prior  to 
this  association  with  McGraw-Hill  or¬ 
ganization,  was  a  member  of  the  space 
buying  department  of  the  old  John  H. 
Dunham  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Cuddihy  has  been  head  of  the 
Lord  &  Thomas  markets  and  media  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he  has 
no  future  plans  to  announce  at  present. 
He  has  been  in  the  agency  business  for 
the  past  20  years,  having  previously 
been  in  the  contact  and  copy  department 
of  the  old  King-Gibson  Agency  and 
later  in  the  market  research  department 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

Two  other  Lord  &  Thomas  personnel 
appointments  were  also  announced  here 
today.  Beginning  April  15,  John  Toigo, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  Arthur  Mar¬ 
quette,  formerly  of  Chas.  Daniel  Frey 
Company,  are  joining  the  Chicago  staff 
as  account  executives. 


ADVERTISING  HLM  CONTEST 

Agfa  Ansco  Corporation,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  will  carry  on  a  prize  con¬ 
test,  advertising  it  from  May  to  Sep- 
tem  in  44  large  newspapers  of  30  cities 
and  in  seven  magazines,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  J.  Potter,  advertising 
manager.  Fourteen  insertions  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  newspapers.  The  prizes 
include  a  movie  contract,  five  free  trips 
to  Hollywood,  regional  screen  tests, 
and  movie  cameras. 


COE  JOINS  MAXON 

Charles  Francis  Coe,  Inc,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  merged  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Eletroit.  Mr.  Coe  has 
become  executive  vice-president  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  in  the  New  York  office. 


NU-GRIP  GARTERS  TO  WILUAMS 

The  W.  Karl  Rations  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  maker  of  Nu-Grip 
garters,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
Carl  Williams,  Inc.,  advertising  agenev 
of  that  city. 


GET  TWO  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Progress  Tailoring 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Blair  Labora¬ 
tories,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MOSS-CHASE  APPOINTED 

The  Million  Dollar  Terminal  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  replacement  battery  terminals,  has 
placed  its  advertising  with  the  Moss- 
Chase  Company,  Buffalo  agency. 


GETS  STEEL  ACCOUNT 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
has  appointed  Paris  &  Peart.  New 
York  agency,  to  direct  advertising  for 
Rezistal  stainless  steel  and  other 
special  steels. 


NEW  STACK-GOBLE  ACCOUNT 

The  Page  Evaporated  Milk  Company, 
Merrill,  Wis.,  has  appointed  Stack-Goble 
Company,  Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its 
account. 


DUFFY  MADE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Ben  C.  Duffy,  director  of  media  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  that 
agency. 


SCHINK  MADE  SPACE  BUYER 

William  Schink  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  of  the  G.  M.  Basford  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  The  appointment  was 
effective  April  15. 


Harry  Scott  and  N.  L.  Telander  Op«| 
Offices  in  Guaranty  Building 

{Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  12 — Organ, 
ization  of  Scott-Telander,  Inc.,  advtr. 
tising  agency  with  offices  in  the  Guar- 
anty  building  here,  has  been  announetd 
by  Harry  H.  Scott  and  N.  L.  Telander, 
both  formerly  associated  with  the 
Burns-Hall  Advertising  Agency,  In^ 
Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Scott  came  to  Milwaukee  from 
the  mail  order  advertising  and  sale 
promotion  department  of  Sears-Roe 
truck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  He  was  with  th 
Klau,  Van  Pietersom,  Dunlap,  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  agency  for  nine  years  aai 
in  1929  joined  the  Burns-Hall  agenc; 
where  he  recently  resigned  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  account  executive. 

Mr.  Telander  became  manager  of  th 
advertising  service  department  of  tl» 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  1916,  conag 
from  Butler  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago  whok 
sale  mail  order  house.  He  entered  the 
agency  field  in  1919,  resigning  recently 
as  secretary  of  Burns-Hall. 

Clyde  W.  Lawrie,  for  12  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper,  farm  paper  sod 
agency  work,  and  Miss  Esther  Blod,  [  M 
for  several  years  in  charge  of  marks  I  < 
research  for  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dm-  — 

lap-Associates,  Inc.,  will  be  associated  A1 

with  Scott-Telander. 


GOODRICH  USING  2,000  PAPERS 

More  than  2,000  newspapers  wil 
carry  (joodrich  tire  and  battery  adrer- 
tising  this  year,  according  to  presea 
plans,  it  is  announced  by  S.  B.  Rober¬ 
son,  vice-president  and  general  nun- 
ager,  tire  division,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  Color  aiver- 
tising  will  be  used  in  a  large  nuntber 
of  newspapers.  Copy  will  be  boi 
around  prc^uct  innovations,  inclo^ 
a  continuation  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Safety  Silvertown  tire  with  the  Lite 
Saver  Golden  Ply,  it  is  annomwd. 
.Among  other  recent  products  to  he 
stressed  are  the  Gold  and  Black  hdie.  | 
the  Seal-O-Matic  puntcure-sealing  tube,  j 
and  the  Electro-Pak  battery.  I 


JOINS  FLETCHER  St.  ELUS 
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Dwight  W.  Jennings,  former  rice 
president  and  director  of  Lord  I 
Thomas,  has  joined  Fletcher  &  El, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 
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BurnK-Kuhn  Advertisinjr  Coupm, 
52U  Nu.  .Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  te- 
leasing  copy  on  Radio  Guide  mtgutM 
Chicago,  to  an  extensive  list  of  iw*i’ 
papers. 

Frederick  A  Mitchell,  Inc.,  MO  M. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  cm- 
tracts  to  newspapers  on  D.D.D.  Compoy. 
Batavia,  Ill. 

Uundlach  Advertising  Company,  W 
No.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 
to  be  using  some  newspapers  on  rUry 
foot  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

Matteson.  Fogarty  St  Jordan,  907  Ik 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  oiOn 
to  newspapers  on  Premier  Pabat  Oil* 
Company. 

Philip  O.  Palmer  Company,  S20  Ik 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  kw 
newspapers  on  Lady  Nightingale  Skif 
ing  Beauty  Mask,  a  product  of  Ia<7 
Nightingale  Company,  Chicago. 

Kuthrauir  St  Byan,  300  No.  MicUlM 
avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  a  UK  • 
newspapers  on  Golden  Peacock,  Ik. 
Paris,  Tenn.  i 

Rnthrauff  St  Ryan,  300  No.  MlcklM 
avenue,  Chicago.  Using  newspapMJ* 
four  middle  western  states  on  SterW 
Brewers,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  grestlStsts  yos  sik 
use  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EfenW) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldeet  business  isstk*** 
in  Tesas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc- 

National  Repruantahn* 

New  York  Cbioago  Detroit  8sa  Prasw 
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ART  DIRECTORS  OPEN 
13TH  EXHIBITION 


Mo«t  Beautiful  and  Typical  Models, 
as  Well  as  Best  Displays,  Picked 
by  Committee — Entries  Dou¬ 
ble  Last  Year’s  List 


Opening  of  the  13th  annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Art,  to  be  displayed 
to  the  public  for  a  month  begituiing 
April  14,  was  preceded  by  selection  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  popular  models 
represented  in  the  exhibit.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  gave  these 
verdicts : 

Most  beautiful  girl,  Janet  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Most  popular  girl,  Frances  Joyce. 

Most  typical  American  girl,  Barbara 
Shan  ton. 

Miss  American  Youth,  Janice  Jar- 
rett 

Prettiest  baby,  Jean  Barreau,  Jr. 

Charles  T.  Coiner,  art  director,  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  was  head  of  the 
es^ibition  committee,  other  members 
being:  William  T.  Fink,  Newell- 
Emmctt  Company,  vice-chairman;  El- 
wood  Whitney,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  Claude  H.  Muller,  McCann- 
Eriefcson;  Gene  Davis,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam;  Thomas  Erwin;  Dr.  M.  F.  Agha, 
Conde  Nast  Publications;  Alexey 
Brodovich,  artist 

The  exhibition  is  being  held  on  the 
Mth  floor  of  the  RCA  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center.  Entries  numbered  350, 
at  least  twice  as  many  as  last  year. 

Medals  were  awarded  to  six  entries, 
while  honorable  mention  was  given  in 
'*J”77*''ous.  subdivisions  of  six  main 
classifications.  The  list  of  awards  fol- 
wws,  with  the  name  of  the  advertiser 
first,  then  the  name  of  the  agency,  the 
Mnie  of  the  artist  or  artists,  and  finally 
w  art  director  or  directors  responsible 
■orAe  completed  work : 

The  Art  Directors  Club  Medal  was  awarded, 
iwpectiye  of  the  publication  or  advertising 
BMium  m  which  the  work  has  appeared,  to: 
FB  ..  drawings  — 

line,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
nerre  Roy,  Charles  T.  Coiner. 


international 

SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

PrMident 

76,  Rue  dra  Petits-Cbamps 
Paris,  France 

r  Op*™  66-27 

'-•U*  AddrcMi  Rlcantallr,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Representative: 

Wniiam  L.  Strauss  &  Son 
Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N  .Y. 


Black  and  white  illustrations  and  drawings 
— B.  AI.TM.AN  &  CO.,  Jane  Miller,  Lewis 
Philip  Ritter. 

Photographic  illustrations,  color  or  black 
and  white— CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Bruehl-Bourges,  Park 
Berry. 

Posters  irrespective  of  classification — 
CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS,  no 
agency,  M.  Covarrubias,  M.  F.  Agha,  S. 
Kaveson,  C.  Pineles. 

Design  of  complete  advertisement — MER- 
GENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  Paul  Smith,  Paul 
Smith. 

The  Kerwin  Fulton  Medal  for  24  sheet  pos¬ 
ters  was  awardetl  to:  U.  S.  RUBBER  CO., 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Leonard  London,  Walter 
Fawcett,  Leonard  London. 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS  AWARDED 

1.  Advertising  art  work  in  mass  magasines. 

Color  paintings  and  color  drawings — LIN¬ 
COLN  MOTOR  CO.,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Leslie  Saalburg,  Charles  T.  Coiner. 

Black  and  white  illustrations  and  draw¬ 
ings — LEVER  BROS.,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  John  Atherton,  Paul  Berdanier. 

Photographic  illustrations,  color  or  black 
and  white— AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO 
CO.,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Halleck  Finley, 
Paul  Smith. 

Design  of  complete  advertisement — LEVER 
BROS.,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Gerald  Link. 

2.  Advertising  art  work  tn  class  magasiints; 

Color  paintings  and  color  drawings— CAN¬ 
NON  MILLS  INC.,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son, 
Inc.,  Carolyn  Edmundson,  Paul  Froelich, 

Black  and  white  illustrations  and  drawings 
—STEUBEN  GLASS  INC.,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Robert  Fawcett,  William 
Strosahl. 

Photographic  illustrations,  color  or  black 
and  white— CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
('ampbell  Ewald  Co.,  Bruehl-Bourges,  Park 
Berry. 

Design  of  complete  advertisement — McCANN 
ERICKSON  INC.,  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
Victor  Keppler,  Daniel  Keefe. 

3.  Advertising  art  work  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions: 

Color  paintings  and  color  drawings — NO 
AWARD. 

Special  honorable  mention  to  built-up  entry 
—CHASE  BRASS  &  COPPER  CO.,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne  Inc.,  T,  V. 
Tinker,  H.  W.  Olsen. 

Black  and  white  illustrations  and  draw¬ 
ings— CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  CO.,  N. 

Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  Alexy  Brodovitch, 
Nelson  Gruppo. 


United  Press 


Coven  Far  Eastern  Nevn  on  a 
scale  more  extensive  than  any 
other  news  asency. 


More  than  500  Oriental  news* 
papen  get  their  world  news 
coverage 


By 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Photographic  illustrations,  color  or  black 
and  white— EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Leigh  Irwin. 

Design  of  complete  advertisement — CLI- 
liAX  MOLYBDENUM  CO.,  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  Son,  Inc.,  Alexy  Brodovitch,  Nelson 
Gruppo.  _ 

4.  Advertising  art  work  in  newspapers: 

Color  paintings  and  color  drawings — BOR¬ 
DEN  SALES  CO.,  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc., 
Ludwig  Bemelmans,  R.  Wilson,  E.  Button. 

Black  and  white  illustrations  and  drawings 
—COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK.  Lord 
&  Thomas,  Sidney  Fletcher,  Arthur  Deerson. 

Photographic  illustrations,  color  or  black 
and  white— L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO.,  John 
Funk,  Roger  McDonald.  Roger  McDonald. 

Design  of  complete  advertisement — L. 
BAMBERGER  &  CO.,  Roger  McDonald, 
Eugene  Hutchinson,  Roger  McDonald. 

^  Advertising  art  work  in  booklets,  bro¬ 
chures  and  direct  mail  materials: 

Color  Paintings  and  Color  Drawings — - 
MILLS  NOVELTY  CO-MPANY.  Beall- 
Hauck,  Lester  Beall. 

Black  and  White  Illustoitions  and  Drawings 
— TIME,  INC.,  Boris  Artzybasheff. 

Photographic  Illustrations — Color  or  Black 
and  White— MERGENTIIALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  Paul 
Smith,  Paul  Smith. 

Design  of  Complete  Advertisement — MER- 
GENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY. 
Kenyon  &  Exkhardt,  Inc.,  Paul  Smith.  Paul 
Smith. 

6.  Posters : 

Outdoor  AdvertisiM,  Billboards — ATLAN¬ 
TIC  REFINING  CO.,  Benjamin  Eshleman 
Co.,  Ray  Rohn,  Joseph  R.  Rollins. 

Car  Cards— PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO., 
Blackman  Co.,  May  Mulvany,  Gordon  C. 
Ay  mar. 

Display  Posters — L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO.. 
Stanley  Crane,  Roger  McDonald. 

Magazine  Covers— CONDE  NAST  PUBLI¬ 
CATIONS,  no  agency,  M.  Covarrubias.  M. 
F.  .'\gha,  S.  Raveson,  C.  Pineles. 


AGENCY  INCREASES  STAFF 
Three  additions  to  its  staff  were  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  Donovan-Arm- 
strong.  Advertising,  Philadelphia 
agency.  Norman  Vickery,  formerly 
with  Calkins  &  Holden,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director;  Charles  Green  has 
joined  the  new  business  department, 
and  Elsie  M.  Levy,  formerly  with  the 
Eugene  McGucken  Company  has  become 
space  buyer.  , 


NAMED  PONTIAC  CHIEF 

Appointment  of  Frank  A.  Berend  as 
advertising  manager  of  Pontiac  Motor 
Company  has  been  announced  by  VV. 
L.  Gilpin,  general  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Berend  succeeds  R.  H.  White,  resigned. 
The  new  Pontiac  advertising  chief  has 
been  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
Chevrolet.  He  was  formerly  with 
Sweeney  &  James,  Cleveland  agency. 


LEVY  FORMS  AGENCY 

Raymond  Levy  is  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
newly  organized,  with  offices  at  405 
Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  with  Rudolph  Mosse, 
Inc.,  and  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 


NORTHROP  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  R.  D,  Northrup  Company  of 
Boston  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  account  of  the  John  R. 
Evans  Company  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
leather  manufacturer. _ 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

Sabscripiion  oi  S>  a  vmt  includes: 

51  IsMMt  of  Worid't  Press  News 
12  Issues  of  “Pfcoloifapliy" 

12  Issues  of  “PrlnUng" 

12  Issues  of  “MeikeUnt  «  Design" 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
in  ib  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 


BOSTON  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Stoddard  Sampson  Co.,  Boston, 
have  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  Miss  Creed,  Inc., 
maternity  dresses,  etc.,  of  Boston. 


WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

42,  Fetter  Lane  London,  E.  C  4 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Rossi  &  Hirshon,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  agency,  is  now  located  in  the 
Chapman  Building,  68  Pleasant  street. 
New  Bedford. 

CODE  TROUBLES 

N  addins  you 

may  require  to  put  your 
editorial  and  business 
staffs  on  a  five-day  week, 
you  can  reach  quickly 
men  of  the  character, 
backsround,  trainins  and 
experience  you  desire. 

Simply  write  or  wire  your 
problem  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charse  to  Employers 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


FOREMOST  IN  NEW  YORK 
Established  1905 

HOTALINC’c 

NEWS  AGENCY 

New  YORK 

Doaters  and  Distributors  ^ 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
.  BACK  NUMBER 
AND  FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 

STOCK  ROOM  AND  OFFICE 

TIMES  BUILDING 

TIMES  SQUARE 
Telephone;  BRyant  S-0344 
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Advertising  Agencies 

EWALD  ANNIVERSARY 
TO  BE  CELEBRATED 

Adcraft  Club  Plans  Testimonial  to 
Mark  Completion  of  30  Years 
in  Advertising  by  Head  of 
Campbell'Ewskld  Co. 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisbei) 

Detroit,  April  11 — Nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  business  and  industrial  leaders  are 
expected  to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  Henry  T. 
Ewald  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Statler  here 
April  20,  the 
thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the 
advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

Invitations  were 
mailed  to  t  h  a  t 
many  early  this 
week,  according 
to  Harold  M. 
Hastings,  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager 
of  the  Adcraft 
Club,  sponsor  of  the  affair. 

Hastings  is  assisting  Harvey  J. 
Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  George  M. 
Slocum,  president  of  the  club,  with  the 
arrangements.  M  r.  Ewald,  president  of 
the  Cimpbell-Ewald  Company,  <me  of 
the  largest  advertising  agencies  in  the 
world,  was  the  founder  of  the  Detroit 
Adcraft  Club,  which  today  has  a  larger 
membership  than  any  other  advertising 
club  in  existence. 

Beside  being  the  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Ewald’s  connection  with  advertising, 
April  20  also  marks  the  49th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth,  in  this  city. 

.\lthough  arrangements  for  the  din¬ 
ner  have  not  been  completed,  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland,  one-time  Detroit 
newspaperman  and  now  a  New  York 
magazine  writer,  is  expected  to  be 
toastmaster,  and  John  B.  Kennedy,  him¬ 
self  a  writer  and  radio  broadcaster,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker. 

Mr.  Ewald  began  his  business  career 
when  he  was  14  years  old  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  and  at  the  age  of  19  be¬ 
came  its  advertising  manager. 

Later,  in  what  amounted  to  his  first 
real  advance  in  the  business,  he  went  to 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  where  he  worked  as  Assist¬ 
ant  to  E.  Leroy  Pelletier.  Returning  to 
Detroit  after  only  a  few  months  in 
South  Bend,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  Company. 

In  1911  he  and  Frank  Campbell 
founded  the  concern  that  still  bears  both 
their  names,  even  though  Campbell  re¬ 
signed  in  1917.  Mr.  Ewald  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau,  a  member 
of  the  Players  Qub  and  Bloomfield 
Hills  Countr>’  Club  here,  and  the  father 
of  two  children. 

ADVERTISING  EXHIBIT 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  St. 
Louis  Produced  Advertising  will  open 
April  17  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis.  The 
exhibition  will  open  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  Hotel  Statler,  after  which 
the  displays  will  be  removed  and  placed 
on  view  for  the  general  public  at  some 
downtown  key  point  or  as  a  part  of 
the  “St.  Louis  on  Parade"  Exposition 
in  the  new  Civic  Auditorium. 

SAPOUN  NAMES  AGENCY 

Sapolin  Company,  New  York,  paints, 
has  appointed  the  New  York  office  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 


E.  G.  WEYMOUTH  RESIGNS 

E.  G.  Weymouth,  vice-president  of 
P.  Lorillard  Compmy,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  advertising  of  Old  (^Id 
cigarettes,  has  resign^. 


COAST  AGENCY  MEN  MEET 

Director*  of  P.A.A.A.  Plan  Conven¬ 
tion  in  October 

Directors  from  all  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  met  at  the  annual  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  April  3. 

An  all-day  discussion  was  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  problems  concerned  with  the 
handling  of  national  advertising  cleared 
through  the  association’s  group  of  mem¬ 
ber  agencies.  It  was  decided  not  to 
hold  the  annual  convention  during  the 
summer  months  but  to  schedule  it  for 
sometime  in  October,  at  a  California 
city  to  be  selected. 

In  attendance  were  the  president,  W. 
T.  Prosser  of  Strang  &  Prosser  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Seattle;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Wallace  R.  Boren  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  second  vice-president,  E.  M. 
Benson  of  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  R. 
Singleton  of  Altnow-Singleton,  Inc., 
Seattle;  and  directors;  Fred  Tomaschke 
of  Tomaschke-Elliott,  Oakland;  Fred 
Weeks  of  Brewer-Weeks,  San  FrM- 
cisco;  J.  V.  Roberts  of  Portland  office 
of  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner, 
and  Ernest  Tomowske  of  Tomowske 
Advertising  Agency,  Spokane. 


DENTAL  COPY  BANNED 

New  Jersey  Law  Prohibits  All  Pro¬ 
motion  Except  Professional  Card* 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisheb) 
Atlantic  City,  April  11 — Advertis¬ 
ing  by  dentists  in  New  Jersey  is  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  out,  under  a  bill  enacted 
by  the  legislature  and  signed  today  by 
Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore. 

It  authorizes  the  State  Dentel  Board 
to  revoke  licenses  for  violations,  and 
covers  advertising  both  of  products  and 
of  fees,  by  circular,  sign,  newspaper  or 
radio.  The  only  concession  granted  is 
that  “ethical”  professional  cards  may  be 
inserted  in  newspapers. 

Sponsors  charged  variously  that  “un¬ 
scrupulous  practitioners”  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  planning  to  in¬ 
vade  this  state. 


TO  SAFEGUARD  ADVERTISING 

The  establishment  of  groups  similar 
to  the  San  Antonio  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee,  designed  to  curb  fake  and  unworthy 
advertising  schemes,  will  be  attempted 
in  leading  cities  throughout  the  district, 
it  has  been  announced  by  William 
Brockhausen  of  San  Antonio,  governor 
of  the  Tenth  District,  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  The  San  Antonio 
committee  operates  as  a  regulatory  body 
under  sanction  of  municipal  ordinance 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  kindred  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  scrutinizes  all  proposed  ad¬ 
vertising  schemes,  to  exploit  which  a 
permit  from  the  committee  is  required. 
Mr.  Brockhausen  has  sent  copies  of  the 
San  Antonio  set-up  to  other  cities.  T. 
J.  Turner,  is  secretary  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Vigilance  committee. 


BREWER-WEEKS  NAMED 

F.  Lagomarsino  &  Sons,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  se^  house,  has  named  Brewer- 
Weeks,  San  Francisco  advertising 
agency,  to  direct  a  campaign.  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  and  some  magazine 
space  are  planned  to  be  used.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Food  Stores,  San  Francisco,  has  also 
named  the  agency  to  plan  a  spot  broad¬ 
casting  program  to  reach  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  listeners.  This  radio  promotion 
will  supplement  their  day-by-day  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  by  the  stores’  adver¬ 
tising  department. 


PLANNING  WINE  CAMPAIGN 

Fruit  Industries,  Ltd.,  has  named 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  to  handle  a  national  advertising 
campaign  on  Dolly  Madison  wine. 


BADGER  A  BROWNING  NAMED 

Reed  &  Barton,  manufacturer  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  plated  ware  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
has  appointed  the  Boston  advertising 
agency  of  Badger  &  Browning,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY  IS 
BEING  DISSOLVED 


Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore  Voluntarily 

Ceasing  Operation*  April  30 — 
Personnel  and  Accounts 
Relocating 

Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  will  cease  operation  on 
April  30  and  undergo  voluntary  disso¬ 
lution.  Creditors  will  be  paid  in  full, 
it  was  stated,  and  the  assets  distributed 
among  the  stockholders. 

A  brief  statement  issued  by  the 
agency  said  the  action  was  being  taken 
"because  of  business  conditions  and  the 
continued  illness  of  several  of  its  senior 
officers.” 

Several  of  the  agency’s  staff  have 
already  made  other  advertising  connec¬ 
tions,  and  the  accounts  are  being  taken 
over  by  other  agencies. 

Charles  Hartner,  vice-president,  has 
joined  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  New  York.  This  agency  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  accounts  of  North  German 
Lloyd  steamship  line  and  German  Tour¬ 
ist  Information  Office. 

J.  W.  O’Mahoney,  vice-president,  and 
Rufus  B.  Burnham,  account  executive, 
have  joined  the  Thomas  H.  Reese  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

William  Smith,  assistant  treasurer, 
will  join  the  Charles  Hoyt  Company 
upon  completion  of  the  Smith,  Sturgis 
&  Moore  dissolution.  The  Hoyt  agency 
will  take  the  account  of  Tupman  Thur- 
low  Company,  Inc.,  which  handles 
Anglo  corned  beef  and  Chatka  crab 
meat. 

Advertising  of  Intourist,  Inc.,  Rus¬ 
sian  travel  bureau,  will  be  conducted 
by  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Company,  New 
York. 


HEADS  SCHENLEY  SALES 

Appointment  of  J.  B.  Deacon  as 
vice-president  of  Schenley  Products 
Company,  in  charge  of  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction,  has  been  announced  by  Harold 
Jacobi,  president.  He  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Hoffman  Beverage  Company.  Before 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Tidewater  Oil  Company, 
and  in  charge  of  that  company’s  fi¬ 
nance  activities.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  and  for  a  year  thereafter, 
he  was  director  general  of  civilian  re¬ 
lief  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


HARPER  TO  KABLE-COLCORD 

Kable-Colcord  Company,  1  North 
LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Francis  A.  Harper,  Jr., 
as  head  of  its  copy  and  creative  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Harper  has  been  identified 
with  Leon  Livingston,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago;  and  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc., 
Detroit.  He  will  direct  the  preparation 
of  merchandising  campaigns  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  as  well  as  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  for  publications,  a  field  in  which 
the  Kable-Colcord  Company  specializes. 


NEW  ACCOUNTS  FOR  HUNT 

John  W.  Hunt  Company,  advertising 
agency,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Louis  K.  Eckert  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Los  Angeles,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Eckert’s  Beer.  The  agency 
has  also  been  appointed  by  Miracle 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Miracle  Rub  Shampoo,  Tonic, 
Hair  Oil  and  Hair  Life.  Copy  for  the 
shampoo  will  feature  the  soapless,  “non¬ 
suds”  angle. 


LAUNCHING  ICE  BOX  FREEZE 

Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  Jos. 
Middleby,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boston,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Midco  Ice  Box 
Freeze,  a  new  food  product. 


GETS  CIGAR  ACCOUNT 

H.  Fendrich,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  handle  advertising  for 
Little  Fendrich  &  Charles  Denby 
cigars. 


FOOD  SECTION  EXPANDS 

Spokesman-Review  Has  Four  Mark* 
Page*  Weekly 

Starting  last  November  with  m, 
column  of  food  advertising  in  a  Satnr. 
day  market  section,  the  Spoktan 
Spokesman-Review,  morning  pape 
has  developed  a  section  of  four  page 
with  17J4  columns  of  advertising.  Gta 
Roche,  advertising  manager  of  the  Rt. 
view  and  Chronicle,  explained  that  ij. 
terest  has  been  built  up  with  syndicate^ 
articles  on  home  economics,  local  mar. 
ket  news,  and  contests. 

Another  device  used  was  offering  a 
aluminum  coffee  measuring  spoon  to 
anyone  bringing  to  the  Review  offin 
a  sales  slip  for  any  amount,  showing] 
purchase  from  one  of  the  market  sec¬ 
tion  advertisers.  One  thousand  spooti 
were  given  out,  each  stamped  with  tk 
name  of  the  paper  on  the  handle. 

Cash  prize  contests  are  held  eact 
week. 


DONAHUE  &  COE  APPOINTED 

Julius  Schmid,  Inc.,  New  York,  dng 
sundries  and  Santro  baby  products,  I* 
appointed  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  as  k- 
vertising  counsel.  Magazines,  business 
papers,  direct  mail  and  newspapers  *1 
be  used.  The  H.  R.  Heyman  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  also  ap- 
IKsinted  Donahue  &  Coe.  Newspapers, 
radio  and  business  papers  are  beig 
used. 


LIQUOR  FIRM  APPOINTS 

Steinhardt  Company,  old  liquor  firm, 
has  been  reorganized  and  will  market 
blended  liquors  nationally,  it  is  u- 
nounced.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  Nei 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  ad¬ 
vertising.  Offices  are  at  Barrow  aol 
Greenwich  streets.  New  York. 


KORNHOUSER  TRANSFERRED 

Richard  Kornhouser,  vice-preside# 
of  Neisser-Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  has  beet 
transferred  from  the  Milwaukee  offk 
of  that  advertising  agency  to  bkt 
charge  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  offkt 
through  which  the  Santa  Catalii 
Island  advertising  is  being  placed. 


HTZGERALD  ACCOUNT  TO  SUN 

The  Sun  Advertising  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  automotive  division  of  lit 
Fitzgerald  Manufacturing  Co.,  Torrig- 
ton.  Conn.,  maker  of  household  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  automotive  pro¬ 
ducts,  it  was  announced  last  week. 


NEW  CHIRURG  ACCOUNTS 

James  Thomas  Chirurg  Compaigrol 
Boston  has  been  appointed  to  lumii 
the  advertising  account  of  the  U.P.M-- 
Kidder  Press  Company,  Inc.,  of  Dow 
N.  H.,  printing  machinery.  The  Gem 
eral  Fittings  Company  of  Provideat 
R.  I.,  has  appoint^  this  same  ageor 


NEW  AGENCY  GETS  ACCOUNTS 
Perrin-Paus,  new  Chicago  advertii- 
ing  agency  at  8  South  Michigan  avenm 
has  announced  the  following  new  t 
counts:  Hoffman  Specialty  Coo^i 
Chicago;  Conlon  Corporation,  Oaap; 
manufacturer  of  electric  washen  iK 
ironers;  and  W.  J.  Dennis  Cai9^< 
Chicago,  maker  of  screens. 


GEORGE  W.  BRETT  PROMOIO 

George  W.  Brett,  for  more  than  • 
years  with  the  E.  Katz  Special  ^ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  has  W 
elected  a  director  of  the  company,  n* 
has  also  been  made  sales  manager 
will  have  entire  charge  of  sales 

HAS  PIANO  ACCOUNT 

The  advertising  account  of  Har: 
man-Peck  &  Co.,  New  York,  ^ 
is  now  being  handled  by  Kelly, 

&  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  New  York.  N** 
papers  will  be  us^.  1 

HAS  YBRY  ACCOUNT  J 

Les  Parfums  Ybry,  Inc.,  New^ 
has  appointed  Badger  &  Brownui 
Hersey,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
direct  its  advertising. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  1934 


•UR  OVN  VopjX) 

^or  Letters 


Hillquit  retained  a  clear  vision  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  branded 


■  N  “The  Human  Side  of  the  News,” 

■  Edwin  C.  Hill  has  brought  together 


Malcolm  w.  bingay,  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  Detroit  Free 
Press,  is  the  author  of  an  interview 
article,  featuring  the  views  of  Charles 
F  Kettering  in  the  April  issue  of  the 


the  doctrine  of  suppressing  all  criticism  book  form  some  of  the  material 
and  opposition  in  time  of  war  as  un-  which  has  been  the  source  ot  many  of 
American  in  history  and  principle,  point-  his  radio  talks  during  the  past  few 
ing  out  the  freedom  with  which  the  War  years. 

of  1812  was  criticized  by  the  press  and  Unlike  his  former  book  of  news  re¬ 
in  public  meetings,  and  the  unmeasured  porting,  “The  American  Scene,”  which 
terms  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  a  study  of  events  in  the  y^r  1932, 
Daniel  Webster  condemned  the  Mexican  this  volume  is  not  limited  in  its  scope 
War.  to  any  definite  period.  These  articles, 

In  accordance  with  his  belief  in  free  however,  are  written  with  the  same  in- 


to  the  bar  in  1893,  He  immediately  set-  Daniel  Webster  condemned  the  Mexican  this  volume  is  not  limited  in  its  scope 
tied  down  to  the  practice  of  law  and  to  any  definite  period.  These  articles, 

remained  active  m  that  field  until  his  accordance  with  hi^  belief  in  free  however,  are  written  with  the  same  in¬ 

death.  As  a  lawyer  and  Socialist  pro-  in  accoraance  with  his  Mliet  m  tree  tellieence  force  and  dexteritv  which 
pagandist  he  led  a  busy  and  eventful  speech  and  a  free  press  Hillquu  handled  characterized  the  former  work. 


Rotarian  magazine.  In  this  article,  life.  Five  times  he  attempted  to  win  a  cases  under  the  Espionage  _  _ _ _ 

Mr.  Kettering  answers  “no”  to  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Act,  defending,  among  others,  Frank  to  thg  of  Opal'Whitely,  corn- 

question:  “Do  we  need  birth  control  Twice  he  failed  of  election  by  a  narrow  Harri^  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Scott  Near-  renting  on  the  immortality  of  Sherlock 

for  ideas  regarding  inventions  ?”  Mr.  margin,  twice  he  was  defeated  by  De-  Rerhaps  one  of  the  lawyer  s  most  jjolmes,  telling  the  tale  of  a  real  Em- 

Bingay  is  also  the  contributor  of  an  mocratic-Republican  coalitions  and  once  mteresti^  cases,  to  journalists,  was  the  perQ^  Jones,  describing  a  pilgrimage 

article  in  the  same  issue,  entitled  “De-  he  was  elected  but  counted  out.  Masses,  in_  which  that  pub-  Lourdes  or  recounting  the  story  of 

troit.  The  City  Dynamic.”  In  1917  and  again  in  1932  he  ran  for  jication  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  Hari,  his  writing  has  a  certain 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  cam-  obstruct  the  recruiting  and  ^enlistment  compelling  quality  about  it. 

Tribune  publisher  and  United  States  paign  of  1917  was  one  of  the  most  stir-  °j.  .  United  States’  by  pub-  “human  interest”  emphasis  in 

representative  to  the  London  wheat  ring  events  in  the  political  history  of  hshing  seditious  articles,  poems  and  car-  book  can  be  clearly  seen  from  a  list 
conference,  contributes  an  article  in  jjjg  city.  In  the  face  of  war  he  dared  toons.  Here  we  find  the  narnes  of  Max  q{  a  q{  the  chapter  headings,  which 
the  same  issue  on  the  subject,  ^  Tight-  to  speak  for  peace,  to  expose  war  prof-  Eastman,  Floyd  Dell,  Merrill  Rogers,  read  like  the  chapter  headings  of  a 

ening  the  Whrat  Belt,  ’  in  which  Mr.  Jteers  and  to  state  that  he  would  support  Young  and  many  other  well-known  work  of  fiction :  The  Grip  of  the  Gjxi 


A^r^sramrg  o^  Ttf  oUf^^^tllv  Torn 

V  to  the  story_  of  Opal  .Whitely,  cpm- 


Mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  cam-  obstruct  the  recruiting  and  enlistment 
paign  of  1917  was  one  of  the  most  stir-  United  States”  by  pub¬ 

ring  events  in  the  political  history  of  hshing  seditious  articles,  poems  and  car- 


Murphy  reveals  some  of  the  under-  jjjg  President  only  in  so  far  as  he  be-  authors  and  artists  who  contributed  to  of  Gold;  Ghosts  Are  Abroad;  Affairs 


lying  factors  which  governed  the  wheat 
conference  proceedings. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HTJAPPY  ENDINGS”  is  the  title 
11  of  a  book  just  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Press  of  Portland,  Ore., 
from  the  pen  of  Marian  Miller,  whose 
advice  to  the  lovelorn  has  long  been 
a  feature  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
The  book  deals  with  sequels  to  stories 
of  the  unhappy,  mismated  and  dis¬ 
tressed  folk  who  appeal  to  her  con¬ 
tinuously  for  guidance. 

Miss  Miller  points  out  how  in  many 
instances  application  of  common  sense 
to  very  human  problems  causes  them 
to  disappear  and  be  supplanted  by  hap¬ 
piness.  The  book  relates  instances 
where  persons  have  been  diverted  from 
suicide  or  other  desperate  acts  by  her 
timely  and  kindly  advice.  The  book 
also  gives  insight  into  human  nature 
and  the  key  to  amicable  marital  rela¬ 
tions. — R.  C.  N. 

m  *  * 

Morris  hillquit  died  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  few  months  before  the 
publication  of  his  autobiography,  “Loose 
Leaves  from  a  Busy  Life.”  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  a  Socialist  leader  and 
an  outstanding  intellectual  with  vision 
and  courage.  His  book  tells  the  story 
of  a  practical  idealist  who  devoted  his 
life  unselfishly  to  a  great  cause. 

Born  in  Latvia  in  1869,  he  emigrated 
to  New  York  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  17  and  lived  in  the  tenements  of 
the  lower  East  Side.  Here  he  went  to 
work  in  the  shirt  industry  under  sweat¬ 
shop  conditions. 

There  were  many  young  Jewish  in¬ 
tellectuals  working  in  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry  at  that  time  and  Hillquit  became 
allied  with  a  group  of  them.  They 
toiled  by  day  and  met  for  discussion  in 
the  evening,  one  of  their  favorite  topics 
being  the  respective  merits  of  the  Iximb 
and  the  ballot  as  agencies  of  social  sal¬ 
vation. 

When  he  was  18  Hillquit  joined  the 
Socialist  oarty  and  immediately  became 
^ive.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Allied 
Hebrew  Trades,  the  beginning  of  Jewish 
trade  unions  and  of  the  long  war  against 
sweatshop  conditions. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  a  newspaper 
which  their  race  could  read,  Hillquit, 
and  .Abraham^  Cahan  set  about  establish¬ 
ing  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  for  Jewish  workers.  Hillquit, 
who  was  associate  editor,  business  man- 
official  poet,  etc.,  received  $5  a 
we«  and  was  happy  in  the  new  job, 
"mough  he  resigned  when  the  paper 
became  prosperous. 

The  little  Yiddish  weekly  contributed 
to  the  intellectual  development 
ot  the  laboring  masses  and  was  finally 
succeed  by  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
which,  rader  the  editorship  of  Abraham 
aha^  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
^x^ist  newspapers  of  the  world. 

newspaper  work  Hillquit  turned 
n  English  to  foreigners 

night  schools.  He  studied  law  in  his 
Regents’  ex- 
“•■oUed  in  New  York  Uni- 
'ty  Law  School  and  was  admitted 


lieved  him  to  be  right.  He  was  con-  the  magazine  and  consequently  were  of  Honor;  the  Ace  of  Man  Hunt- 


demned  by  the  press  and  public  men  brought  into  the  case.  ers;  Tennessee  Romance;  These  Men 

everywhere  but,  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  Morris  Hillquit’s  autobiography  gives  Have  Looked  on  Death;  They 

his  election  seemed  probable  until  the  an  excellent  account  of  the  history  and  Their  Man;  The  Richest  Men  in  the 
very  last.  principles  of  Socialism  movement  in  World. 


During  all  the  madness  and  hysteria  .America.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
of  the  war  period  and  the  post-war  era,  New  York  City.  $2.50 — J.  W.  P. 


principles  of  Socialism  movement  in  World. 

.America.  The  Macmillan  Company,  (Walter  J.  Black,  Inc.,  New  York 
New  York  City.  $2.50— J.  W.  P.  City.  Price:  $1.)— J.  R. 


START  NOW  and  NEVER  STOP 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country  show  that  newspaper  readers  are  falling  in  line  with  the 
suggestions  of  advertisers  to  loosen  up  their  purse  strings  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
economical  buying  opportunities  now  offered  them. 

•  •  • 

Newspaper  readers  are  quick  to  respond  to  common-sense  appeals  to  their  intelligence.  It  does 
not  take  them  long  to  determine  whether  or  not  advertisers  are  sincere  in  their  statements. 

•  •  • 

Daily  repetition  by  newspaper  advertisers  of  their  purpose  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  business 
by  disposing  quickly  of  all  available  merchandise  at  attractive  prices,  is  convincing  news¬ 
paper  readers  that  they  must  do  their  part  in  bringing  back  good  times  by  doing  more 
buying. 

•  •  • 

Many  newspaper  advertisers  announce  that  the  number  of  their  transactions  with  the  public 
have  increased  enormously  in  recent  weeks  causing  them  to  employ  more  workers.  This 
is  proof  of  the  quick  responsiveness  of  newspaper  readers  to  common-sense  appeals. 

•  •  • 

Volume  of  business  done  in  recent  weeks  shows,  in  many  instances,  cash  receipts  in  excess  of 
any  similar  period  since  1929.  The  feeling  is  growing  fast  that  co-operation  between 
newspaper  advertisers  and  newspaper  readers — selling  and  buying  great  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  their  mutual  advantage — will  start  increased  production  by  manufacturers. 

•  •  • 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  general  conviction  that  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  is  the 
primary  cause  for  the  better  feeling  spreading  all  over  the  country.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  saved  the  situation  in  1921  and  it  is  doing  it  again  in  1934. 

•  •  • 

On  the  threshold  of  the  next  era  of  prosperity,  which  will  surpass  any  previous  era,  newspaper 
publishers  are  invited  to  join  us  in  spreading  information  about  the  value  of  advertising 
in  newspapers.  The  trend  is  toward  newspapers — so  we  suggest  to  publishers  that  they 
advertise  in  our  columns — starting  now  and  never  stopping. 

•  •  • 

United  in  our  efforts  at  this  time  we  can  make  newspapers  dominate  the  advertising  map  of 
America. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  1934 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


RED  STRIKES 

To  Editoe  &  Publisher  :  The  “Cap¬ 
italist  Press”  is  taking  a  sweet  licking 
on  one  of  the  biggest  current  stories. 

Consider:  A  New  Deal  moved  in  a 
year  ago.  A  phase  of  it  was  to  be 
industrial  peace.  Since  then  approxi- 
iMtely  l^^.OOO  individuals  have  parti¬ 
cipated  in  2,654  strikes. 

The  “Capitalist  Press”  —  meaning, 
after  the  Communist  fashion,  all  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  not  for  Revolution — 
has  been  scooped  completely  on  this 
story.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  handled  as 
a  sort  of  “mystery  serial.” 

The  Red  Press — nine  dailies  and  fifty 
or  more  miscellaneous  publications — is 
much  better  informed.  Naturally.  It 
has  exceptionally  good  “pipe  lines.”  In 
fact,  it  knew  about  most  of  this  news 
before  it  happened. 

Approximately  three  -  quarters  of 
above  strikers,  the  Red  Press  states, 
were  Red-led.  Not  openly,  always. 
Probably  secretly  in  most  cases. 

But  it  should  be  possible,  by  good, 
old-fashioned  digging — for  the  Capi¬ 
talist  Press  to  get  at  least  some  kind  of 
a  “break” — even  against  an  Opposition 
which  has  an  inside  track  on  sources. 

There’s  an  opportunity  just  ahead  to 
see  if  this  cannot  be  done.  .According 
to  plan,  that  all-time-high  is  to  be  shot 
at  by  the  Communist  Party  in  sixteen 
weeks  of  intensive  strike  agitation.  That 
should  be  a  tip  to  enter  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  sheets. 

But  the  digging  will  have  to  be  a 
bit  more  intensive  than  it  was  on  the 
taxi  strike.  The  boys  in  the  Daily 
Worker  office  must  have  chortled  over 
that  one.  They  knew  it  was  coming,  at 
jeast  two  weeks  in  advance.  .\nd  after 
it  came,  with  revolutionary  riot  trim¬ 
mings,  it  lasted  two  weeks  and  two  or 
three  days  before  their  opposition  found 
out  what  it  was  all  about. 

They  probably  are  having  a  chuckle, 
too,  over  their  Opposition’s  coverage  on 
the  Detroit  strike.  The  strikers  wired 
greetings  to  the  Communist  Party  con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland,  boasted  that  the 
strike  was  called  over  A.  F.  of  L. 
leaders’  heads ;  and  the  convention  voted 
to  let  part  of  the  Detroit  delegation  go 
back  home  to  help.  But  Detroit  dis¬ 
patches  picture  only  another  obscure 
situation. 

And  after  the  Daily  Worker  is  put 
to  bed,  the  boys  over  there  probably 
indulge  themselves  in  a  little  joshing 
about  the  Minneapolis  riot.  Since, 
nearly  a  week  later,  a  governor  is  roing 
to  investigate  to  see  if  it  was  Red.  They 
knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  planned 
down  to  the  last  detail,  and  directed  by 
the  group  leaders  whose  red  arm -bands 
were  mentioned  in  dispatches. 

They  must  have  chuckled  too,  if  they 
heard  of  it,  at  the  fact  that  even  Mr. 
Weir  refused  to  believe  that  the  “mys¬ 
tery  strike”  at  Weirton  was  Communist 
— until  shown  a  definite  statement  to 
that  effect  in  the  Red  Press  only  re¬ 
cently. 

.\nd  now  there’s  another  “mystery 
strike”  on  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company.  It  ties  up  work 
on  nine  warships.  Heaven  help  us,  it 
remains  a  mysterv  though  bearing  a 
trade-n^rk  label  1  The  Marine  Workers 
Industrial  Union  is  a  recorded  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  Red  International! 

The  “Capiulist  Press”  would  not  be 
fighting  against  the  interests  of  the 
workers  in  doing  a  thorougn  and  factual 
job  of  reporting  on  Red-instigated 
strikes— though  the  Red  Press,  of 
course,  would  say  so.  Such  a  reporting 
job  would  be  defending  the  workers. 
The  New  York  taxi  drivers  are  very 
glad  now  that  that  situation  finally  was 
exposed :  they  lost  income,  gained  noth¬ 
ing,  and  are  now  reorganizing  their 
union — casting  out  Communist  elements. 

In  New  York,  the  best  factual  job  of 
reporting  consisted  merely  of  naming 
certain  leaders  and  identifying  them ; 
and  naming  about  a  half  dozen  Com¬ 
munist  organizations  aiding  the  strike, 
and  identifying  them.  Very  simple. 

That’s  what  the  Red  Press  calls,  with 
contempt,  “  raising  the  Red  scare.”  As 


they  see  it,  it  isn’t  cricket.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  filthy  capitalistic  trick,  an  attempt 
to  sabotage  the  solidarity  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  so  on.  But  that  needn’t  worry 
any  editor — not  even  the  most  liberal 
or  radical  editor,  providing  he  is  not  a 
Revolutionist. 

.\fter  all,  a  mere  rumor  that  Com¬ 
munists  are  attempting  to  tie  up  all 
Detroit  by  a  strategic  concentration  on 
parts  and  die  and  tool  making,  indicates 
a  possible  storv  of  such  importance  as 
to  warrant  a  lot  of  digging. 

But  when  the  Communist  Party  pro¬ 
claims  that  it  instigated  this  strike,  in 
spite  of  A.  F.  of  L.  leadership  (as  at 
VVeirton)  and  is  trying  to  spread  it; 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  leave  much  reason 
for  silence,  caution,  fear  of  libel,  or 
w'hat-have-you,  by  the  Opposition. 

The  boys  over  in  the  Daily  Worker 
haven’t  any  hesitancies  or  scruples  about 
laying  facts  down,  line  after  line,  for 
their  constituency. 

Miss  Perkins  pooh-poohed  the  strik<> 
situation  the  other  day,  and  they  quickly 
retorted  by  indent-black  face  list  of 
nineteen  strikes  currently  involving  in 
excess  of  60,000.  .^nd  for  good  meas¬ 
ure  told  where  some  others  are  to  break. 

Sixty  thousand  isn’t  so  much — except 
that  it  isn’t  precisely  a  happy  thought 
that  on  a  day  plucked  at  random  that 
many  were  being  led  in  "class  w’ar” — 
as  they  call  it — by  Revolutionists. 

Out  in  California  and  up  in  Haver¬ 
hill.  Vigilante  organizations  are  form¬ 
ing.  It  has  come  to  that,  because  dem¬ 
ocracy  must  be  a  gentleman,  and  obey 
all  the  rules,  and  let  Revolution  be 
Legal. 

But  even  if  the  Constitution  permits 
open  revolutionary  advocacy  effort  and 
action,  surely  an  announced  Communist 
Party  intention  to  try  to  surpass,  in  a 
sixteen  weeks’  drive,  the  worst  strike 
w^ave  in  our  history,  indicates  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  story  that  should  be  worth 
the  most  thorough  reporting. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Earl  Reeves. 

HERO  AWARDS 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  In  your 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  column  of  April 
7  you  refer  to  “a  newspaper  enterprise 
that  merits  commendation”  and  speak 
of  the  gold  medal  award  to  heroic  fire¬ 
men  and  police  officers  made  annually 
by  the  Boston  Traveler  since  1929. 

It  is  with  no  purpose  of  subtracting 
from  the  excellence  of  this  action  by 
the  Boston  newspaper,  but  merely  by 
way  of  keeping  the  record  straight  that 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1923 
an  anonymous  donor  who  has  been 
known  only  as  “Citizen”  began  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  to  make  annual  awards 
for  outstanding  conduct  by  members 
of  the  Baltimore  police  department,  the 
Baltimore  fire  department,  the  gas  and 
electric  company  and  the  street  rail¬ 
ways  system  of  Baltimore.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  these  organizations 
is  given  an  award  each  year,  the  gift 
being  _  made  through  the  S«m  and  the 
Es’emntj  Sun.  Usmlly  a  check  for 


$100  is  sent  to  the  policeman  and  a 
check  for  $100  to  the  fireman  selected 
for  the  award  and  a  check  for  $50  to 
representatives  of  each  of  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  At  times  the  $100  prizes 
have  been  divided  between  two  recip¬ 
ients  because  each  of  the  men  has  per¬ 
formed  an  act  worthy  of  the  award. 
At  times  $100  has  been  given  to  each 
of  two. 

Since  the  first  award  was  made  in 
1923  and  the  last  award  was  made  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  the  practice  is 
12  years  old  in  Baltimore,  something 
more  than  twice  the  period  in  which 
it  has  been  done  in  Boston.  Since  at 
least  four  receive  the  awards  each  year, 
a  minimum  of  48  men  have  received 
the  awards  in  Baltimore,  the  actual 
numbers  somewhat  larger. 

The  awards  are  often  for  acts  of 
real  heroism.  Policemen  have  won  it 
for  risking  their  lives  in  the  capture 
of  armed  criminals,  for  rescuing  the 
drowning  and  for  various  similar  acts. 
Firemen  have  performed  like  deeds.  A 
colored  man  won  the  award  for  the  gas 
and  electric  company  one  year  for  res¬ 
cuing  his  foreman  from  a  manhole  filled 
with  gas,  the  man  getting  his  chief  out 
at  considerable  danger  to  his  own  life. 

Awards  to  the  street  railway  men 
have  often  bten  for  the  most  courteous 
conductor  or  motorman. 

Executives  of  the  police  department, 
of  the  fire  department  and  of  the  two 
utilities  select  the  men  whose  acts  en¬ 
title  them  to  the  honor.  “Citizen”  has 
remained  only  “Citizen”  throughout  the 
period. 

Harry  S.  Sherwood. 


“NEWS  FROM  SWAT” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Toronto 
Globe  of  last  December  in  an  editorial 
quoted  George  T.  Lanigan’s  poem,  verse 
or  dispatch — it  didn’t  say  which— of 
1892,  following  the  death  of  the  Ah- 
koond  in  Tibet,  which  went  somewhat 
as  follows: 

“What,  what,  what 
What’s  the  news  from  Swat? 

Sad  news,  bad  news 
Comes  by  cable  led 
.\cross  the  Ocean’s  bed,  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea,”  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  collector  of  journalistic  miscel¬ 
lany,  I  am  anxious  to  know  more 
about  Mr.  Lanigan’s  masterpiece. 
Respectfully, 

H.  Earl  Wilson. 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 


NEWSPAPER  VERSE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Was  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  statement  in  “Shop 
Talk,”  in  the  current  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  on  the  popularity  with  read¬ 
ers,  of  poetry  published  in  newspapers. 

I  had  a  chat  the  other  day  with  Mr. 
Wright  Patterson,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  stated  that  in  their 
service,  homely  type  of  poetry,  such  as 
written  by  Eddie  Guest,  outsells  every 
other  feature,  not  excluding  comics. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  Miller, 

New  York. 


INSTALLA’nON  OF 

Duplex  Super  Duty  Units 

Makes  available  almost  immediately  at  unusually  LOW  PRICES 
the  followins  used  presses: 

ONE  HOE  OCTUPLE-239  /16'Cut-off.  4  Plates  Wide, 
Double  Folders,  Staggered  Cylinders,  8  Cols.  12  Ems, 
also  arranged  for  Tabloid  and  Double  Truck. 

THREE  GOSS  OCTUPLES-23  9/16' Cutoff,  4  Plates 
Wide,  Double  Folders,  Staggered  Cylinders,  8  Cols.  12 
Ems,  also  arranged  for  Tabloid  and  Double  Truck. 
Piano  Key  Fountains. 

These  presses  are  in  good  running  condition,  mag  be  seen  in  dailg  operation 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

■ATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


CODE  NEWS  I 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  ‘ 
newsy  and  thorough  handling  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  code  as  well  as  the  daily 
newspaper  code  has  been  of  great  value 
to  us.  We  congratulate  you  and  thank 
you. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  I 
David  W.  Howe,  Business  Manager. 


USE  ADS  TO  ANSWER  NRA 

The  Chicago  Motor  Coach  Company 
used  full  page  advertisements  in  every 
Chicago  newspaper  .\pril  9  to  answer 
charges  brought  against  it  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Labor  Board,  relative  to  the  status 
of  the  company’s  union  under  the  NRA. 
The  ad  was  signed  by  John  A.  Ritchie, 
president  of  the  company,  under  the 
heading  “That  the  Public  May  Know." 


INDIANA  A.  P.  MEETS 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  Iff— Plans 
for  handling  the  spring  primaries  were 
laid  here  today  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press.  Thirty-five 
men  representing  45  papers  attended  the 
meeting,  which  was  in  charge  of  Luther 
M.  Feeger  of  the  Richmond  Palladium, 
president,  and  S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana 
correspondent. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHANGES 

Dean  Carrier  and  George  Dvorak 
have  joined  the  field  staff  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  E.raminer  display  staff.  Ira  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  of  the  field  .staff,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  make¬ 
up  manager,  display  staff,  filling  the  po¬ 
sition  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  ()tto 
George  St.  Oegger. 


‘‘How  come  our 
mat  cost  is  LESS?” 


—asks  the  business  manager  who 
has  been  going  over  the  cost  sheets. 
“,\ll  mats  cost  about  the  same.” 

“Right,”  answers  the  stereotypiiif 
■superintendent.  “They  t^ost  about 
the  same,  but  they  don’t  waste  the 
same.  Since  we  changed  to  Certifiai 
Mats  three  months  ago  we  have  not 
spoiled  a  mat  that  wasn’t  our  own 
fault. 

“But  the  big  savings  don’t  show  in 
that  sheet,  either.  We’ve  saved  tinw. 
W  e’ve  made  our  schedules  like  clock 
work.  What  does  the  whole  cost 
of  mats  mean  compared  with  that? 

For  dependable  stereotyping  u* 
Certified  Dry  Mats,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.L 
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Roosevelt’s  Youngest  Son  Tramples 

A  Camera  But  the  Picture  Appears 


BUYER’S  GUIDE 

For  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  Readers  ^ 


Advertising  Art  Service 


Newspaper  Brokers 


‘AD-COLOR  PROCESS”— 

Simplifies  your  color  prob¬ 
lems  as“Shadmg  Sheets’^have 
simplified  “B^day  Problems” 

BOURGES  SERVICE  INC. 
175  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


PACIFIC  COAST 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

Buyins — Scllins — Msnssins — 
Consolidatins — Appraitins 
M.  C  MOORE 

94te  Diylon  Way,  Bavariy  Hllb,  CalU. 


Circulation  Builders 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Donald  Corvelli  and  His  Smashed 
Camera 


phia  last  Friday  night  none  other  than 
the  President’s  son.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 


POPE  RECEIVES  PRESS 
IN  SPECIAL  AUDIENCE 


For  Firat  Time  in  History  Pontiff 
Summons  Writers  and  Thanks 
Them  for  Success  of 
Holy  Year 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  news¬ 
papermen  were  called  to  the  Vatican 
April  9  for  a  special  audience  with  the 
Pope.  Eighty  journalists  were  present. 

The  Pope  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
press  and  its  mission  and  function  in 
modern  society.  He  described  the  press 
as  “a  living  force.”  The  Pope  said 
that  his  special  thanks  is  due  the  press, 
for  “this  holy  year  has  been  magnificent 
and  successful,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
resonance  it  has  had  throughout  the 
world  was  due  to  you  and  what  you 
wrote  about  it.” 

“Therefore,  we  desired  to  see  you 
personally  and  to  thank  you  each  sepa¬ 
rately  and  personally,”  said  the  pontiff. 

The  Pope  first  walked  around  the 
circle  of  newspapermen  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  each  personally.  He  asked 
questions  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
each  newspaperman. 

Then  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
spoke  15  minutes.  In  the  audience  was 
represented  nearly  every  section  of  the 
world  press,  except  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Action  Francaise  of  France.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hitler’s  press  of  Germany, 
which  is  now  quarreling  with  the  Vati¬ 
can,  was  heavily  represented. 

To  visit  the  Pope,  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents  went  home  at  noon  and 
donned  evening  clothes  with  black  vests. 

“Your  mission  and  function  is  to 
inform  the  world  of  events  that  take 
place;  you  are  the  mouthpiece,  or 
rather,”  the  pontiff  corrected  himself, 
“rather  the  loud  speaker  of  events. 

,  “You  are  loud  speakers,  but  think¬ 
ing  loud  speakers  at  the  same  time, 
each  interpreting  and  reflecting  thft 
truth  as  he  personally  sees  it,  and  this 
IS  as  it  should  be.” 

The  pontiff  spoke  in  French. 

“Gentlemen  and  dear  sons,”  said  the 
Pope,  "it  gives  us  great  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  you  here,  and  it  is  a 
^eat  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  to 
uf  common  father  of  all. 

We  desired  to  see  you  personally  in 
order  to  thank  you  personally.  In  the 
j^utiful  words  of  Saint  Ambrose 
1  here  is  no  duty  more  urgent  than  the 
““Jy  of  expressing  thanks.’ 

So  we  thank  you,  and  thank  you 
repeatedly.  Here  in  Rome  you  repre¬ 
sent  the  press  of  the  world.  You  tell 


velt,  Jr.,  knocked  down  a  local  photo¬ 
grapher  and  broke  his  camera  while 
hundreds  of  spectators  at  a  wrestling 
match  forgot  the  main  event  and 
watched  the  scuffle. 

Young  Roosevelt  jumped  on  the 
camera  several  times  to  destroy  a  pic¬ 
ture  made  by  the  photographer,  Donald 
Corvelli,  of  the  Ez'eiiing  ,L<^dger,  but 
Corvelli  won  the  decision  when  the 
shot  of  the  President’s  youngest  son 
coming  at  him  appeared  in  Saturday’s 
issue  of  the  newspaper.  Corvelli 
snatched  the  plate  from  the  camera  be¬ 
fore  it  was  smashed. 

After  trampling  the  camera  Roose¬ 
velt  explained  to  a  policeman  who  hur¬ 
ried  up: 

“This  man  was  taking  a  photograph 
of  me  and  I  don’t  like  to  have  my 
picture  taken.” 

The  incident  occurred  at  the  Arena 
during  a  wrestling  bout  between  Ray 
Steele  and  Gus  Sonnenberg.  a  friend 
of  young  Roosevelt.  The  latter  was 
seated  near  the  aisle  in  the  tenth  row 
with  Miss  Ethel  du  Pont,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  du  Pont,  of 
Greenville,  Del.,  and  H.  Vaughan  Mor¬ 
gan,  Jr.,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  at  whose 
home  Roosevelt  was  a  guest  for  the 
week-end. 

After  the  incident  young  Roosevelt 
would  not  make  a  statement. 


the  rest  of  the  world  what  happens 
here.  You  have  told  the  world  of  the 
holy  year  which  ended  at  Easter — the 
holy  year  in  Rome — but  which  we  have 
wished  now  to  extend  to  all  the  world 
for  another  year. 

“We  wish  you  well,  we  wish  well 
to  your  work  and  to  those  who  work 
with  you  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
we  wish  you  well  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  union  of  humanity,” 
he  continued.  “And  that  is  the  mission 
of  the  press,  to  bring  the  world 
closer  together  and  spread  the  idea  of 
union.” 

The  pontiff  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
audience  to  newspapermen  and  pro¬ 
longed  it  much  past  the  usual  time  until 
2  o’clock. 


CANONSBURG  NOTES  SOLD 


John  L.  Stewart  Sells  Paper  He 
Bought  Four  Years  Ago 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Canonsburg  (Pa.)  Notes  of  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper  property  by  John  L. 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  IV ash- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  aciA  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  Robert  H.  Robinson,  John  T. 
Robinson  and  associates  of  Monon- 
gahela. 

The  Notes  property  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Stewart  four  years  ago  following 
the  death  of  the  late  David  H.  Fee,  who 
was  for  many  years  its  editor  and  larg¬ 
est  stockholder.  The  Messrs.  Robinson 
control  the  Monongahela  Republican 
daily  and  the  IVaynesburg  Democrat 
Messenger,  semi-weekly. 


BEDDOW  HEADS  DAILIES 

Frank  P.  Beddow,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  of  Florida  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  April  7  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Officers  named  are:  Joseph  (Zawthon, 
Tallahassee  Democrat,  vice-president; 
Ross  A.  Reeder,  Miami  Daily  News, 
treasurer,  and  V.  J.  Obenauer,  Jackson¬ 
ville  advertising  man,  secretary.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  board  of  directors  are: 
Ralph  Nicholson,  Tampa  Times;  Mar¬ 
tin  Anderson,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star; 
W.  M.  Glenn,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times; 
George  Harper,  Miami  Herald;  A.  H. 
Chapman,  Bradenton  Herald;  L.  G 
Brown,  St.  Petersburg  Independent; 
H.  B.  Leavengood,  Ocala  Star;  J.  S. 
Mims,  Tampa  Tribune,  the  retiring 
president;  G.  C.  Willingers,  Pensacola 
News-Journal,  and  J.  M.  Elliott, 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville. 


SCIENTISTS  OF  CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 

Read  our  sd  on  Page  1 48  of  International 
Year  Book  Number,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUDSON  DE  PRIEST  k  ASSOCIATES 
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Clipping  Bureaus 

MAGAZINE  CLIPPINGS 

We  clip  on  their  date  of  publication — 
some  1500  trade  papert,  100  popular 
magaxineo,  100  labor  ioumals*  M  mraical 
iournalt,  100  relifious  iournals.  200 
house  organs. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  PRESS  Clippinj  Bureau 

435  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Emplosnment 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 
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INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS  ASSOCIATION 
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entire  charge  of  your  department  or  to  fill 
Important  poets  In  the  department. 
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NAMED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


E.  C.  Woempner  Promoted  by  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  9 — Emil 
C.  Woempner,  for  12  years  auditor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  it  has  been  announced  by 
B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Woempner  is  one  of  the  original 
Star  employes,  and  his  rise  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  reads  like  an  Alger 
“success”  story.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  paper  with  its  first  staff  in  1903 
as  office  boy.  At  that  time  the  paper 
was  printed  on  the  presses  of  another 
newspaper,  and  the  editorial  offices 
were  in  an  abandoned  dwelling  house. 

He  followed  the  paper  when  it  moved 
and  was  printed  on  ^e  presses  of  still 
another  newspaper,  and  then  left  for  a 
time  during  a  retrenchment  that  affected 
even  office  boys.  He  returned  later,  and 
has  been  successively  bill  clerk,  book¬ 
keeper,  assistant  auditor  and  auditor. 
He  also  has  been  purchasing  agent, 
and  building  superintendent,  duties 
which  were  given  him  from  an  unfilled 
vacancy. 

In  Ins  new  post  he  still  retains  the 
title  of  auditor,  and  as  business  man¬ 
ager  will  relieve  Mr.  Lawrence  of  part 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. 


FENGER-HALL  NAMED 

The  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  has 
named  the  Fenger-Hall  Company,  San 
Francisco,  newspaper  representatives, 
to  direct  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation. 


Syndicates 


The  Old  Reliable  Rdigious  Feature 

The  EUlli  Sundsy  School  LeiwD.  onoe  s 
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Type  Metals 
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MARATHON  STEREO  METAL 

with  8%  of  tin  casts  thrinkleas  plates  that 
bring  up  every  dot  on  the  press. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP’N 
200  Diamond  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
451  N.  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 


N.  Y.  GUILD  REPORTS  TO 
ROOSEVELT 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


Colonel  Hughes  came  into  the  room  at 
this  point  and  ordered  Newton  to  leave 
the  office  and  stay  out. 

The  Columbus  guild  at  present  is 
made  up  solely  of  employes  of  the 
Citizen  and  the  Scripps-Howard  bureau, 
although  guild  officials  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  enroll  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Journal,  the  Dispatch  and 
the  press  association. 


Guild  Opposes  Nichols 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisbbs) 
Tulsa,  Okla. — April  9 — The  Okla¬ 
homa  Newspaper  Guild,  of  Tulsa  and 
the  Tulsa  Typographical  Union,  in  sep¬ 
arate  meetings  here  April  8  adopted  re¬ 
solutions  directed  to  Graeral  Hugh  John¬ 
son,  NRA  administrator  and  President 
Roosevelt  asking  the  removal  by  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  L.  M.  Nichols,  ^itor  of 
the  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record,  from  the 
graphic  arts  code  authority. 

The  action  came  as  the  result  of  an 
organization  of  publishers  of  Oklahoma 
City,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  is  chairman, 
to  flght  organization  of  Oklahoma  print¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  workers. 

The  resolutions  adopted  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Nichols,  as  chairman  of  the 
code  authority  under  section  A-S  of  the 
code,  governing  smaller  newspapers,  and 
chairman  of  the  printers’  relief  authority, 
could  not  function  as  an  official  in  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  graphic  arts 
code  after  having  takm  an  open  stand 
against  employe  organization. 
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PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 
SIGNS  GUILD  CONTRACT 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


and  Camden  will  establish  a  course  of 
lectures  in  practical  newspaper  work  for 
copy  boys  and  apprentices.  And  in  re¬ 
turn,  Publisher  Stern  will  require  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  of  all  copy  boys,  and 
of  all  apprentices  with  less  than  two  full 
years’  experience. 

Upon  agreement  between  the  publisher 
and  the  Guild,  educational  qualifications 
may  be  waived  in  cases  involving  un¬ 
usual  ability  and  in  cases  requiring  high¬ 
ly  specialized  or  technical  writing. 

The  contract  limits  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  experienced  employes  in  any  classifi¬ 
cation. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Stern,  at  the  Guild 
meeting  today,  “marks  only  a  beginning. 

“I  am  hopeful  that  what  we  have 
done  here  today,  will  contribute  toward 
raising  the  newspaper  profession  to  the 
place  of  honor  and  dignity  in  which  it 
properly  belongs.  But  we  cannot  do  this 
by  talk. 

“The  economic  security  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  is  essential  to  its  dignity,  and 
though  it  is  unfortunate  that  people 
think  that  way,  it  is  true  that  they 
respect  a  man  more  if  he  is  well  off 
economically  and  materially.  Although 
a  man  be  of  good  character  and  his  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community  unselfish,  his 
goodness  and  disinterestedness  are  of 
no  avail  if  he  lacks  economic  security. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  making 
a  start  here  today  towards  raising  the 
educational  requirements  for  entrance 
into  new'spaper  work.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  could  not  incorporate  specific  provi¬ 
sions,  looking  to  achievements  in  this 
direction,  in  the  contract.  For  technical 
reasons  we  could  not  cover  this  ground 
in  the  contract  itself,  but  your  commit¬ 
tee  has  given  me  a  letter  containing  as¬ 
surances  that  steps  will  be  taken  toward 
making  the  Guild  an  educational  agency 
for  the  improvement  of  young  men  al¬ 
ready  in  the  profession  and  those  who 
enter  it  in  the  future.” 

“The  contract  that  we  have  signed,” 
he  continued,  “takes  care  of  the  men 
in  the  lower  brackets,  and  I  hope  later 
that  we  can  have  a  contract  that  will 
affect  everybody.  Naturally,  to  achieve 
this,  the  publishers  must  act  together, 
as  no  one  of  us  can  do  it  alone.  Each 
of  us  must  compete  with  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
rates,  wages  and  the  like,  and  if  one 
holds  back  it  puts  the  others  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  which  they  cannot  offset. 

“For  myself,  I  have  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  tendency  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  others  to  keep  wages  down, 
for  I  have  noticed,  in  all  industries, 
that  those  which  pay  the  highest  wages 
make  the  biggest  profit.  The  logic  of 
this  policy  has  been  demonstrated  in  all 
industries,  yet  the  opposition  to  it  con¬ 
tinues.” 

Jerome  Rothschild,  of  Fox,  Roth- 
child,  O’Brien  &  Frankel,  attorneys  for 
the  publisher,  represented  Mr.  Stern 
in  the  contract  deliberations.  Chet  A. 
Keyes,  vigorous  member  of  the  United 
State’s  Attorney  General  prosecuting 
staff,  was  counsel  for  the  negotiations 
committee  of  the  Guild.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  the  four  officers  of  the 
Guild.  Paul  C.  French,  United  Press, 
president;  Thomas  E.  Lewis,  Evening 
Bulletin,  vice-president;  John  Park  Lee, 
Evening  Ledger,  treasurer;  the  writer; 
and  Seth  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the 
Record  Unit  of  the  Guild. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  has  achieved  its  enviable 
record  in  a  few  short  months. 

The  Guild  movement  in  Philadelphia 
had  its  inception  last  year  when  rumors 
were  current  that  the  proposed  news¬ 
paper  code  would  ignore  the  editorial 
worker.  The  prediction  came  true. 

But  at  that  time  the  writer  men¬ 
tioned  to  Mr.  Stem  that  it  looked  as 
if  the  reporter  would  be  the  really  “for¬ 
gotten  man.” 

His  reply  gave  me  the  heart  to  do  a 
little  “organizing.” 

“The  average  newspaper  publisher,” 


said  Mr.  Stern,  “has  the  heart  of  a 
chain  store  manager.” 

Even  President  Roosevelt  smiled 
when  at  a  later  date  at  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  on  the  proposed 
newspaper  code,  I  repeated  Mr.  Stern’s 
remark. 

As  subsequently,  it  became  evident 
that  the  editorial  worker  had  not  been 
recognized  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
officials  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  a  group  of  my 
Philadelphia  associates  did  me  the 
honor  of  appointing  me  to  attend  the 
code  hearing  in  Washington,  there  to 
file  formal  protest.  It  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  first  close  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  and  of  the  group  which  had  or¬ 
ganized  in  Cleveland.  We  returned 
with  new  realization  that  our  strength 
would  lie  in  organization;  not  in  what 
we  might  hope  the  publishers  would 
be  willing  to  give. 

At  my  invitation,  John  Eddy,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Allen  Raymond  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Morris  Watson  of  the  Associated  Press, 
New  York,  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
address  such  men  as  I  was  able  to  get 
together  to  “organize”  a  Philadelphia 
Guild.  Fewer  than  thirty  attended  the 
meeting. 

But  we  organized  with  what  we  had. 
called  another  meeting  and  another, 
drafted  a  constitution,  and  elected  our 
officers. 

The  fighting  at  first  was  largely 
among  ourselves.  Every  new  Guild 
unit  has  been  through  it;  dissention  in 
its  own  ranks — differences  of  opinion, 
the  middle  class  conservatives  fighting 
to  keep  the  “left  wingers”  getting  too 
far  away  from  the  “right  wingers.” 

And  finally  when  it  seemed  there 
would  be  some  semblance  of  solidarity, 
we  undertook  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lisher-Guild  contracts.  Greenhorns  of 
a  bright  hue  in  the  matter  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  unwilling  to  ask  advice  of  the 
old  union  experts,  we  felt  that  the  way 
to  get  a  contract  with  a  publisher  was 
to  draft  it  to  our  own  terms,  mail  it.  and 
ask  when  the  publisher  would  sign  it. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  the  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  of  the  contract  eventu¬ 
ally  signed  by  the  Guild  and  the  Record. 
We  had  no  advice  of  counsel.  A  copy 
of  the  “Big  Six”  contract  between  the 
typographical  union  of  New  York  and 
the  New  York  publishers  was  my 
guide.  I  wrote.  Every  sentence,  as  I 
remember  it  now  began :  “The  pub¬ 
lisher  agrees.”  All  we  offered  as  a 
Guild,  was  the  paper  on  which  the 
document  was  written.  The  Guild 
turned  it  over  to  a  labor  lawyer  to 
study.  It  came  back,  stripped  of  every 
semblance  of  “warmth.”  But  with  a 
few  revisions  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stem. 
Yes,  he  would  receive  the  committee 
and  we  met  him  at  his  office. 

And  then  he  told  us  that  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  our  cause.  But  until  he 
had  opportunity  to  offer  the  chance  to 
Philadelphia’s  other  publishers  to  sit 
with  him  in  the  negotiation  conferences. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  eemplttt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  m*  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


he  could  not  officially  discuss  the  re¬ 
quests  we  had  made. 

As  a  negotiations  committee  we  ad¬ 
journed  immediately — but  remained  as 
“guests”  of  Mr.  Stern,  talking  inform¬ 
ally  of  newspaper  problems. 

The  next  day,  after  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  publishers  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  the  Ledgers,  and  the  In¬ 
quirer,  he  called  us  back,  told  us  his 
invitation  to  discuss  Guild  matters 
jointly  had  been  declined.  He  then  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  luncheon  conference  on 
Monday.  April  2  at  the  Penn  Athletic 
Club.  We  reached  many  agreements 
at  that  meeting.  On  Monday  night  we 
discussed  Guild  matters  again  at  Mr. 
Stern’s  office.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  attorneys  to  draft  the 
language  of  the  document.  For  two 


days  it  was  my  privilege  (and  a  new 
experience)  to  sit  between  two  law¬ 
yers,  Chet  Keys  for  the  Guild,  Mr. 
Rothschild  for  the  publisher,  reminding 
them,  strangers  to  the  cause,  of  the 
points  which  had  been  omitted. 

On  Thursday  night  the  tentative  docu- 
ment  was  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
negotiations  committee.  It  was  de¬ 
clined,  containing  as  it  then  did  no  pro¬ 
visions  for  two  weeks’  vacation;  no 
provisions  for  the  five-day  week  for 
executives. 

When  I  reported  the  action  to  Mr. 
Stern  the  next  day,  these  “requests" 
were  included.  The  tentative  contract 
was  approved  by  the  Record  Unit  of 
the  Guild  on  April  7.  It  was  signed 
and  the  signed  copies  exchanged  at  the 
ceremonies  today. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 

FOR  FINE  1 

QP  PRINTING 

FRICTION  DRIVEN 
CURVED  ROUTING 
MACHINE  NO.  55B 

A  heavy  duty  machine  used  hy  various 
of  the  largest  color  printers  in  the 
United  States.  Both  main  friction 
drive  shaft  and  cutter  spindle  are 
equipped  with  radial  ball  bearings — 


assuring  a  greatly  increased  life-span 
in  operation  at  high  speed.  The  me¬ 
chanism  is  simple  and  sturdy  through¬ 
out,  with  all  adjustments  convenient 
and  positive.  Friction  drive  of  spindle 
dispenses  with  long  endless  tapes  or 
belts  used  on  other  machines.  Even 
during  the  depression,  sales  of  these 
routers  have  increased  every  year. 
Reasonably  priced.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 


’THE  GOSS 
PRINTINGPRESS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
SANFRANCISGO 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Fdt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcestar,  Mast.»  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddrMS  NENSCO—.WorM.t.r 


i  I  'HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma- 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control 
Gives  Better  Plates.  Reduces  Costly  Makeready.  Lengthens  Life  of  Plates. 
Send  for  dotailt 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

13BTH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 
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TOLEDO  BLADE  TEAM 
WINS  OHIO  CONTEST 

Carrier*  Judged  Best  Salesmen  at 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Con* 
rention — Present  Code  Pro¬ 
visions  Approved 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  April  12 — By  one  of 
the  closest  margins  on  record  in  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  two  Toledo  Blade  boys  late  this 
afternoon  won  the  right  to  compete  with 
carriers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
before  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  convention  at 
New  York  in  June.  The  decision  was 
made  by  two-thirds  of  a  point,  and 
the  winners  were  James  Reiter,  11,  and 
his  brother,  Robert  Reiter,  14,  carriers 
for  the  Blade.  They  won  over  three 
other  teams,  scoring  86  points  against 
the  Athens  Messenger  team,  which 
came  second  with  85  points,  the 
Cleveland  News  with  82  points,  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  with  72  points. 
Scores  were  based  principally  on  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  contestants,  neatness, 
presentation  of  sales  arguments  and 
salesmanship.  The  judges  were  Donald 
Patterson,  advertising  director,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post;  George  H.  Bechtoldt,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  Charles  E.  Bonner,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  The  boy 
teams  were  in  charge  of  Frank  Newell, 
circulation  manager,  Toledo  Blade; 
Fred  N.  Weber,  circulation,  Athens 
Messenger;  Howard  A.  Hauck,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
and  Hugh  Hinschcliff,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  News. 

The  contest  brought  to  an  end  the 
two-day  convention  of  the  Ohio  circu¬ 
lation  managers  and  the  principal  matter 
under  discussion  was  the  effect  of  the 
code  on  the  newspapers  and  their  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  The  code  matter 
was  discussed  from  all  its  angles  and 
it  was  the  concensus  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  to  let  mat¬ 
ters  remain  as  they  are.  Chief  among 
the  speakers  was  Howard  Stodghill, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 
Mr.  Stodghill  was  authorized  to  present 
the  entire  situation  to  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  and  urge  him  to  make  no 
change  in  the  present  code  in  regard  to 
circulation  department  operation.  Mr. 
Stodghill  was  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  for  life  of  the  O.C.M.A. 

Welcome  was  extended  to  the  con¬ 
vention  by  Mayor  Russell  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor,  Times-Star, 
Ralph  Quinn,  president,  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the  Post. 
Walter  Hoots,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Enquirer  was  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  Ben  J.  Hoffman,  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen,  presided  at  all  sessions  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  being  assisted  by 
Glenn  Cox,  Dayton  News,  vice-president. 

James  _J.  Morrisey,  Youngstown  Tele- 
gram,  discussed  the  effect  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Saturday  comics  on  Saturday 
Mies.  Fenton  Chew,  Middletozvn  News- 
J^mal  answered  the  question  “Have 
the  Small  Towns  Lost  Sunday  Circula¬ 
tion  Due  to  Increased  Comics  of  Metro- 
Mitan  Papers?’’;  John  R.  S  chuck, 
Ptndlay  Republican,  and  C.  E.  Snyder, 
Lhyton  Herald  and  Journal,  spoke  on 
™  of  offering  magazine 

combinations  with  newspapers  in  cities. 
M.  G.  Sullivan,  Cleveland  News,  Floyd 
Brown,  Hamilton  News,  and  E.  F. 
bchumaker.  New  Philadelphia  Times, 
debated  the  question  “Which  Produces 
Best  Results :  Reader  Interest  Features, 
Editorial  Contests  or  Carrier  Drives?’’ 

PROBING  UTIUTY  ADS 
Wucontin  Investigation  Will  Fix  Re- 
sponsibility  of  Newspapers 
iSpeeiat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.  KT  9— The  respon- 

smility  of  newspapers  in  printing  adver- 
jJsing  which  may  be  in  violation  of 
■aws,  as  compared  to  the  liability  of 
ine  advertiser,  is  involved  in  an  investi- 
Wtion  by  the  district  attorney  here 
oased  on  the  Wisconsin  corrupt  prac- 
ices  act.  During  the  recent  pre-elec¬ 


tion  period  when  a  referendum  was 
being  publicly  discussed  as  to  whether 
the  city  of  Madison  should  acquire  the 
Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  private 
utility,  the  company  used  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  mail  pieces  oppos¬ 
ing  the  movement. 

The  eWtion  resulted  in  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  purchase  but  against  the 
city  making  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
to  valuate  the  property  of  the  company. 
A  John  Doe  probe  was  started  on  the 
day  of  the  election.  It  was  charged 
that  the  company,  among  other  things, 
had  failed  to  label  its  newspaper  and 
other  advertising  according  to  the  state 
election  law,  requiring  political  adver¬ 
tisements  to  include  the  statement  that 
the  copy  is  paid  advertising  and  by 
whom  the  advertising  is  authorized  and 
paid  for.  The  company  responded  that 
the  advertising  did  not  come  under  the 
classification  of  political  advertising, 
and  further  that  it  was  not  responsible 
for  publishing  the  notice,  but  that  that 
is  the  duty  of  the  newspaper  running 
the  copy. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Capital  Times,  Madison  evening  daily, 
were  examined,  Henry  Femrite  of  the 
advertising  department  and  Herman  P. 
Lochner,  a  reporter,  who  brought  re¬ 
cords  of  the  advertisements  into  court. 
The  district  attorney  reported  he  was 
continuing  examination  of  the  case. 


PRE-DATED  CHECKS  OFFERED 


But  A.N.P.A.  Advise*  Publisher* 
to  Require  Cash 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  many 
cities  have  received  advertising  copy 
in  recent  weeks  from  the  Continental 
Teachers’  Agency,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo., 
accompanied  by  checks  dated  90  days 
in  advance.  It  is  a  teacher  placing 
agency  and  copy  urges  teachers  to  reg¬ 
ister  with  it.  Circulars  accompanying 
the  orders  explained  that  the  checks 
were  pre-dated  “because  we  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  commissions  which  we  will 
earn  during  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  months  to  pay  for  our  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  a  very 
prosperous  year  this  year,”  the  state¬ 
ment  added,  citing  numerous  figures  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.\ssociation.  queried  by  a  number  of 
publishers,  issued  a  special  bulletin  ad¬ 
vising  members  to  require  cash  with 
order  in  accordance  with  usual  custom 
where  credit  has  not  been  established. 


NEW  STYLE  BOOK 

A  new  editorial  style  book  was  issued 
this  week  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


MR.  PUBUSHER . 

Are  jou  looking  for  an  experienced 

ALL-AROUND  MAN 

To  flil  that  sap  In  your  Editorial  Depart- 
mont  or  handle  that  real  touch  Job? 

Do  you  want  aomeone  who  can  sit  In  the 
alot.  on  the  rim.  run  your  city  deak,  chop 
wire  copy,  direct  make-up,  lay  out  attrac¬ 
tive  pane*,  aectlon*  or  Issue*;  run  your  Sun. 
day  room,  handle  rewrite,  cover  any  kind 
of  beat  or  assignment,  grab  hts  own  camera 
and  come  back  with  a  newsy  picture,  build 
up  rtroulation  by  conducting  Interesting  de¬ 
partment,  columns  or  promotion. .  .In  other 
words. .  .handle  any  job  Intelligently  and 
satisfactorily.  .  .any  desk,  rewrite  or  street? 

Do  you  want  someone  you  can  rely  upon, 
who  won't  spend  any  part  of  his  working 
hours,  or  his  off-hours,  polishing  the  ma¬ 
hogany  In  Joe's  place? 

Do  you  want  a  man  who  is  a  glutton  for 
work,  a  man  who  has  been  publicly  ac¬ 
claimed  by  his  M.  E.  as  "the  most  responsi¬ 
ble  and  moat  reliable  member  of  my  staff?" 

Do  yon  want  a  man  thoroughly  schooled 
In  all  branches  of  the  editorial  department 
In  the  East,  West,  South  and  Midwest;  who 
has  traveled  extensively  In  the  U.  S.,  Europe, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Canal  Zone  and  Cuba? 

These  claims  are  not  idle  boasts  or  phan¬ 
tom  Ideas  bred  by  depression  desperation 
during  long  periods  of  unemployment,  for 
I  have  a  Job... been  nearly  Eight  year* 
under  my  present  M.  E. 

If  yon  need  a  man  of  my  experience  and 
ability. .  .name  your  Job...  and  make  your 
best  offer.  Here's  my  offer... 

Keal  day's  work  for  real  day's  pay 
Available  for  Interview  in  New  York  on 
April  21,  22  and  23,  or  will  arrange  to  take 
time  off  to  see  Interested  publisher  during 
A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Mr.  I’ublisher. .  .  If  you  are  looking  for 
someone  not  afraid  of  work. .  .and  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  willing  to  pay  real  money  for 
real  workmanship,  dictate  a  letter  Now 
to. , , 

HANDY  MAN 

Care  Editor  A  Publisher,  1700  Times  Bldg. 

Mow  York,  N.  Y. 


LYONS  RETURNS  TO  K.  C. 

A.  E.  Lyons,  who  has  been  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  of  absence  from  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  returned  to  duty 
this  week  in  his  former  post  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  1.  N.  S.  Kansas  City  bureau. 
W.  _J.  Good,  who  had  Tieen  in  charge 
during  Lyons’  absence,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  bureau.  Jack 
Vincent,  I.  N.  S.  Cleveland  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  is  away  on  an  early  spring  vaca¬ 
tion.  Ernest  Fiske  has  been  placed  in 
temporary  charge  and  Walter  Johns 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  vacation 
relief  man. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca*b  with  Ordw) 

1  Time  —  At  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .4$  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .CO  per  line 
Count  *ix  word*  to  the  line 

Whit*  *pece  charged  at  tame  rat*  per  line 
per  inaertion  a*  earned  by  frequency  of 
inaertion.  Minimum  (pace,  thi^  line*. 
The  Editor  A  Publiaher  reaerve*  the  right  to 
claasify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Extra  Fine  Bargain*  right  now  in  profitable 
weeklies,  seml-weeklles,  various  section*. 
A  few  good  dallies.  L.en  Felghner,  Pythian 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapolea. 
Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Rare  opportunity  to  procure  a  desirable 
weekly  well  established,  well  equipped, 
earning  profit,  price  and  terms  reasonable. 
In  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  J. 
B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Partner  Wanted 


Wanted — Experienced  contest  man  as  as¬ 
sociate.  No  Investment.  A-637,  Ekiltor  & 
Publisher. _ 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Wanted — Weekly  Newspaper,  reasonably 
priced,  affording  opportunity  for  expan¬ 
sion,  In  a  desirable  and  advantageous 
community.  In  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Address,  Box  A-541,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  time*."  Hud¬ 
son  D*  Prieat  A  Asaoclat**,  world'*  record 
circulation  builder*.  t4t  Eth  Ay*.,  N.  T.  C. 


Insurance  Campaign*  conducted  on  profit 
■haring  baal*.  Pollcle*  by  hlgh**t  rated 
Companie*.  Writ*  Allen  Registry  Bureau. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Better  Daily  Newspapars  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlew*  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  mere  than  aver  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease.  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  writ*  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlow*  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


District  Manager — Southern  newspaper  de¬ 
sire*  service*  of  wide  awake  young  man, 
experienced  In  boy  promotion,  must  have 
car.  Box  A-S24,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertialng — Young  man  now  employed  on 
prominent  dally  where  peculiar  situation 
makes  future  possibllltle*  unlikely  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requir¬ 
ing  constructive  saleamanship,  merchan¬ 
dising  knowledge,  unusual  copy  and  layout 
ability,  and  in  position  to  rsward  produc¬ 
tion.  Established  all-time  linage  record 
in  major  classifications  In  1933,  battling 
rsal  compstltlon.  Tsn-year  rscord  and 
rsfsrsncss  speak  for  themselves.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  where  opportunity  exists  upon 
proof  of  ability.  A-E39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — College  trained,  person¬ 
able.  enthusiastic,  14  years'  experience  sell¬ 
ing  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  will  follow  In- 
etructlona  Will  really  work.  Good,  clean 
record.  Excellent  references.  Capable  of 
taking  charge.  A-E17,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Adyertlelng  Manager — Young  man  of  prov¬ 
en  ability  as  personal  producer,  organiser 
and  leader.  Nine  years'  experience  good 
email  and  large  datllea  Now  assistant 
advertising  manager  one  of  country's  lead¬ 
ing  papers  where  fine  record  ha*  been 
made.  Excellent  references.  A-E18,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AdvertUing  SoUelter— Good  Salesman  and 
Copy  Writer.  Large  end  small  town  ex¬ 
perience,  excellent  references.  Go  any¬ 
where  in  East.  A-50S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertlelng  Cartoonist,  experienced  with 
dally  strips  and  Sunday  comic  pages,  now 
employed;  samples  on  request.  A-E43. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Business  Promotion  —  Ag¬ 
gressive  Leader-Producer.  Unusual  back¬ 
ground — all  round  First,  Second,  Third 
class  city  experience.  Employed.  Seek¬ 
ing  better  opportunity.  Married.  Sub¬ 
stantial  citizen.  Interview  at  convention. 
Address  A-E36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  Solicitor — 7  years 
dally  newspaper  experience  selling  display, 
servicing  accounts;  S  years  local  and  na¬ 
tional  manager.  Clean  proven  record  as 
producer.  University  graduate,  sober,  neat, 
married,  family,  age  30.  Prefer  Southern 
state,  Missouri,  Kansas.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  Including  present  employer.  A-E2f, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Director,  33,  married,  Chris¬ 
tian.  12  years'  varied  experience;  unusual 
production,  promotion  and  organizing  rec¬ 
ord.  Consider  remuneratlen  be  measured 
by  results.  Best  references.  Available 
for  Interview  In  New  York  convention 

week.  A-542,  Editor  A  Publlshe.r _ 

Circulation  Manager — Knows  city,  subur¬ 
ban,  country  and  carrier  distribution;  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  collections:  small  town 
and  metropolitan  city  circulation,  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  standard  size  and  tabloid. 
Available  immediately  anywhere.  Make 
appointment  for  interview  New  York,  con- 
ventlon  week,  E-S04.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Composing  Room  Executive  —  Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Will  be  in  New  York 
A.N.P.A.  meet.  A-526,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
Editor — 22  years  metropolitan-small  town 
experience;  editorials,  features,  reporting, 
make-up.  Reasonable.  References.  Samples. 
A-S35.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Newspaperman,  able  news,  editorial  writer. 
1$  years'  experience;  now  on  big  Ohio 
dally  wants  Job  smaller  city;  capable 
executive,  been  city,  wire,  managing  editor; 
age  42;  wire  A-53S,  Editor  A  Publisher  for 
Interview. _ 


Photographer — 12  years  on  staff  leadinc 
Metropolitan  dailies  and  syndicates.  Thor¬ 
ough  background  as  news  cameraman  has 
enabled  me  to  create  dramatic  illustra¬ 
tions  for  national  agency  past  2  years. 
Desire  permanent  connection,  either  news, 
paper  or  advertising.  Have  complete  equip- 
ment.  A-B40,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Printing  Production  Manager — Five  year* 
assistant  to  publisher.  In  New  York  A.N. 
P.A.  meet.  A-626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipnnent  for  Sale 


Pressee  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
May  be  seen  In  regular  produc¬ 
tion  operation  In  our  present  plant. 
Pour  Octuple  Presses,  Goss  and 
Hoe  type,  32  pages  straight  and 
64  pages  collect  run,  double  folders, 
24,000  per  hour,  23-9/16  cutoff,  H 
In.  plates.  Plate  Stereotype  Pots, 
Pumps,  Casting  Boxes,  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Machines.  Address  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Photoengmvlng  equipment  for  sale,  com- 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Maeliln* 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  M.  T. 
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Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buslnaaa  CstaMIshed  In  1899 

360  Madison  Ava.  New  York 


A.N.P.A. 

Convention 

offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  contact  publishers  who  are 
looking  for  men. 

Outline  your  qualifications 
in  a  Classified  Ad  and  ask  for 
interview  in  New  York  during 
the  last  week  in  April. 

Classified  Service 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WE  bej?  to  submit  for  merciful  con¬ 
sideration  what  might  be  called  a 
newspaperman’s  impression  or  memoir- 
map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

As  the  reader  will  discover,  it  is 
written  along  the  course  of  the  stream 
of  unbridled  thought,  not  chronologically 
— indeed,  the  only  order  maintained  is 
in  reference  to  locale. 

In  prep<^ing  this  phantasmagoria  the 
writer  again  encounters  the  odd  psycho¬ 
logical  fact  that  the  best  remembered  af¬ 
fairs  in  life  may  be  the  trivialities.  For 
instance,  we  recall  a  famed  New  York 
district  attorney,  not  so  much  for  his 
scintillating  mind,  though  for  days  we 
listened  to  his  rich  flow  of  jury  oratory, 
as  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he 
suffered  a  temporary  loss  of  speech,  a 
sudden  uiuccountable  aphasia  while 
cross-questioning  a  murder  witness. 
Memory  plays  such  tricks. 

The  map,  then,  is  not  conclusive.  It 
moves  from  the  New  England  states 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence 
westward  through  the  tiers  of  states. 
We  wonder  how  many  followers  of  this 
column  will  be  able  to  identify  the  news 
stories  of  the  past  25  or  30  years  from 
the  brief  suggestions  offer^  on  this 
memory  excursion. 

*  *  « 

COW  ran  uninjured  for  a  lialf  mile 
on  the  track  ahead  of  a  poking 
passenger  train  ^ough  vast  potato 
country . . .  Screeching  loons  on  dark  dis¬ 
tant  shores  of  Moosehead  Lake. .  .Hard¬ 
scrabble  farmer  and  wife,  living  near 
Skowhegan,  both  in  middle  life,  exhibit 
tlwr  23rd  bow-legged  child,  all  single 
births  and  justify  large  families  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  Bible  texts . . .  Deer  flies  draw 
blood  with  sabre  stingers. .  .Fat  fashion¬ 
ables  cm  the  sands  of  Bar  Harbor . . . 
Two  feet  of  hard  packed  snow,  many 
deer  tracks,  no  sign  of  bear... A  Sum¬ 
mer  boarder  lost  in  the  forest,  returns 
with  clothes  torn  to  shreds,  covert  with 
insect  bites,  nearly  starv^  because  he 
knew  no  wocxi  craft 
Author  of  Richard  Carvel  and  The 
Crists  romantically  enters  state  politics, 
runs  for  Governor  as  a  progressive,  is 
not  hospitable  to  interviewers. . .Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  dressed  in  white, 
steps  from  a  window  to  a  second-story 
balcony  of  her  white  frame  house  and 
bows  to  a  group  of  Christian  Scientists 
come  to  greet  her  with  adoring  smiles. . . 
Mrs.  Eddy  gives  us  the  only  signed 
statement  ever  written  for  a  newspaper 
...Peace  of  Portsmouth.  T.  R.  is  dee- 
lighted.  Irvin  Cobb  gains  fame  as  a 
humorist,  writing  about  mint-juleps  at 
$1  each  and  similar  triviliaties  unrdated 
to  the  solemn  Russo- Jap  pact. 

Marble  quarries  like  miniature  Grand 
Canyons . . .  Green  Mountains _ An  over¬ 

grown  monument  to  the  poet,  Saxe,  hid¬ 
den  in  a  deserted  countryside. . .Cool, 
purple  waters  of  Champlain. . .Sawmills 
on  every  hillside. 

Unloading  fish  at  Tea  Wharf... 
Golden  image  of  the  sacred  cod... Jesse 
Pomeroy. . .“The  reporters  are  here  to 
see  you.  Governor,  and  a  gentleman  from 
the  Transcript” ..  .Avcaiiting  execution 
for  the  murder  of  his  swe^eart  Avis 
Linnell,  the  Rev.  Richeson  emasculates 
himself  in  prison  cell. .  .“Honey  Fitz” 
sings  Sweet  Adeline. .  .The  Common  on 
a  misty  Summer  evening. .  .5,000  for¬ 
eign  textile  workers,  on  strike,  parade 
12  abreast  at  5  a.  m.  in  Lawrence,  sing¬ 
ing  the  Marseilles.  State  police  club 
strikers’  wives  and  children  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  Arturo  Giovannitti,  Italian 
strike  leader,  framed  by  mill  detectives 
on  a  murder  charge,  writes  poem  “The 
Cage’’  in  cell,  later  awarded  year’s  lit¬ 
erature  prize.  “Big  Bill”  Haywood  bor¬ 
rows  quarters  from  reporters  to  buy 
lunches.  Poindexter  carries  strike  issue 
to  floor  of  U.  S.  Senate  after  personal 


inspection,  on  Sunday,  incognito... 
President  Eliot  declines  $20,000  per  year 
for  a  bi-weekly  newspaper  column, 
“though  I  need  the  money” . . .  Grave¬ 
faced  Sam  Bowles....'\  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer,  suddenly  turned  publisher,  tells  a 
young  editor  how  to  edit  and  receives  his 
resignation. .  .Brandeis  looks  like  Lin¬ 
coln...  Lodge  has  the  stature  of  a  boy, 
but  his  broad  forehead  and  whiskers 
make  up... Crazy  about  baked  sword¬ 
fish. 

Monkey  dinner  at  Newport. . .The 
“blind  boss”. . .Brilliant  John  Rathom 
slings  a  wicked  editorial  pen... Casino 
parties . . .  “The  400”  at  Summer  play. 

All  the  queer  birds,  beasts  and  fish  of 
Winsted. . .Dam  sites  and  mills... Air¬ 
plane  views  of  a  r^ing  river. .  .Clocks, 
insurance,  hats. .  .Court  says  hat  strikers 
must  pay  damages. . .  V’ast  cheering  bowl 
of  fans... Prep  schools. . .The  factory- 
town  the  World  War  made  famous;.. 
New  York  newspapermen  and  artists 
buy  “de.-ierted  farms”  and  make  artistic 
summer  homes. 

*  *  * 

A  STATE  of  assorted  wonders  in 
wide  range,  rich,  beautiful,  inter¬ 
esting,  populous,  with  as  hard-boiled 
and  treacherous  political  set  up  as  the 
“democracy”  has  spawned. .  .Metropolis, 
real  play-ground  of  the  nation,  wicked, 
speedy,  magnificent,  replete  with  such 
startling  social  contrasts  as  parallel 
Park  and  Third  avenues ;  publishing 
headquarters  of  the  world,  newspaper¬ 
man’s  paradise;  dingy,  mysterious,  al¬ 
luring  Park  Row  and  the  never-ending 
human  stream  to  and  from  the  Bridge 
. . .  Down-town  the  gold  dome  and  up¬ 
town  the  blinking  owls... Says  Chuck 
Connors,  “mayor”  of  Chinatown:  “Say, 
if  you  blokes  get  me  moniker  in  de  sheet 
I’d  get  a  date  at  Tony  Pastor’s — it’s 
snowing  in  me  bed”... John  W.  Gates 
and  Jim  Keene  buck  a  roulette  wheel 
in  Canfield’s  gambling  house  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  writing  $5,000  checks  for  chips . . . 
“Bet-a-million-John”. .  .Hearst  and  Pul¬ 
itzer  fight  it  out  in  headlines. .  .Artists 
with  colored  chalks  sketch  the  battle 
of  Santiago  on  huge  blackboard  on 
Journal  building. .  .“We  pilfer  the  news” 
...As  a  mark  of  alccrfiolic  affection  a 
Bowery  bum  hugs  another  at  Steve 
Brodie’s  bar  and  bites  off  the  end  of  his 
nose. .  .Jack  Reed  writes  gay  or  bitter 
free  stuff  in  The  Masses. .  .Art  Young’s 
cartoon  of  a  withered  tree  attempting 
to  grow  in  a  tenement  street... Tom 
Sharkey’s  tough  saloon  on  14th  Street 
. . .  Pathetic  letters  of  Chester  Gillett’s 
victim  in  mountain  lake  murder . . . 
“What  do  youse  guys  want  now?” — 
Richard  Croker...Jake  Riis,  police  re¬ 
porter,  reforms  a  city  slum...  Red 
anarchists  Emma  Goldman,  Alexander 
Berkman  and  Herr  Johann  Most,  who 
died  while  blaspheming  with  up-raised 
fist... “White  Wings”.. .“Blue  Friday” 
...“Yellow  Kid”. . .“Black  Crook”... 
Stanford  White’s  pink  whiskers... 
“Peace  unto  you,  you  stinkpots”,  yells 
Alexander  Dowie. .  .Haymarket  deprav¬ 
ity.  ..Lawyer  Patrick,  Sport  Roland 
Molineaux,  Race  track  girl  Nan  Patter¬ 
son,  Millionaire  Harry  Thaw  escape 
the  chair...  Gyp  the  Blood  and  his 
pals,  including  Charlie  Becker,  the  cop 
with  stripes,  bum... St.  Patrick’s  ^y 
parade,  blazing  hotel,  scores  leap  to 
death  from  windows. . .Port  on  fire, 
Saturday  night,  awesome  sight  from 
ferry  slip,  many  killed. .  .“Flash — man 
shoots  McKinley  at  Fair  Grounds;  he 
is  still  breathing”. .  .We  get  news  of 
Theo.  Roosevelts  inaugural  via  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  due  to 
blizzard  struck  wires  south  of  Phila- 
delt^ia. . .Sunday  school  excursion  ship 
bums  to  water  edge  in  East  River, 
1,001  dead,  mostly  women  and  children; 


our  first  ’phoned  flash  from  the  scene — 
“One  thousand  dead”...J.  P.  Morgan: 
“What  do  you  want?”  Reporter:  “To 
wish  you  a  happy  birthday  and  ask  your 
plans  for  the  steel  trust.^’  Cross-ques¬ 
tioning  Jones,  chief  witness  in  Patrick 
murder  case.  District  Attorney  Jim 
Osborn  suffers  temporary  aphasia,  and 
court  adjourns... To  get  a  2-minute 
beat  W.  B.  Colver  and  your  servant 
plant  a  reporter  in  a  building  opposite 
Criminal  Courts  and  by  holding  a  col¬ 
ored  card  up  to  the  window  signal  to 
him  that  the  jury  in  the  Patrick  case 
has  found  a  guilty  verdict. .  .Mark 
Twain  on  70th  birthday:  “I  always 
have  wanted  to  be  pretty”. .  .Within  18 
minutes  three  young  men,  brothers,  are 
electrocuted  in  the  chair  at  Clinton 
prison  *and  Dr.  Carlos  McDonald,  alien¬ 
ist,  has  their  “magnificent"  brains 
spread  on  three  separate  scales. .  .Gorky 
put  out  of  a  hotel  as  immoral  because 
living  with  a  woman,  his  life  companion, 
during  short  visit  to  the  land  of  the 
free. .  .Pollion  sisters  from  up-state  who 
sued  rich  clothing  manufacturer  in 
scandal  case,  start  notorious  crime 
careers. .  Badger  game  worked  on  pro¬ 
prietor  of  fashionable  hotel  by  desperate 
man  and  pretty  wife. .  .New  York 
Evening  Sun  publishes  columns  of  spiced 
testimony  in  divorce  scandals . . .  Mun- 
sey  buys  ’em  and  sells  ’em,  all  in  the 
name  of  “science”. .  .Blind  editor  is  read 
to  by  secretaries  aboard  his  cruising 
yacht,  keeping  in  touch  with  all  news 
developments  and  hiring  and  firing  by 
cable. . .  Generous,  courteous  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  receives  us  aboard  the  Erin, 
concedes  the  cup  series  after  first  defeat, 
and  we  have  a  two  edition  beat... John 
Dee,  in  exclusive  interview,  accurately 
predicts  1907  panic. .  .Brisbane  dictates 
editorials  to  talking  machine  while 
riding  on  boat  up  Jersey  coast... Ben¬ 
nett  cables  daily  instructions  to  staff 
from  his  Paris  residence. .  .Northcliffe 
produces  a  specimen  “tabloid’’  for  the 
World,  but  nobody  believes  in  the  novel 
form. .  .Hearst  pays  staggering  wages 
to  men  he  wants  on  his  staff. .  .Sues  Ice 
Trust  in  behalf  of  the  poor;  later  sues 
Coal  Trust  %s  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade. .  .Flatiron  building 
on  windy  days  offers  leg  show  for  photo¬ 
graphers.  .  .James  Hazen  Hyde,  Equit¬ 
able  prince,  drives  down  ice-covered 
Broadway  in  trap  behind  tandem  team, 
bunches  of  violets  on  each  bridle  button 
.  ..Ochs  builds  Flatiron  building  to  house 
Times,  but  finds  it  too  small  and  awk¬ 
ward...  Roy  Howard  comes  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  share  our  little  office  and  pay 
half  the  rent,  all  enthusiastic  about  “big 
time”  reportorial  romance. .  .Homer 
Davenport  puts  dollar  marks  in  the 
checks  of  Mark  Hanna’s  coat... Annie 
Oakley  sues  scores  of  newspapers  for 
libel. .  .Press  associations  kill  two  Popes 
in  advance  of  their  demise... Publishers’ 
Press  has  a  “beat”  on  Queen  Victoria’s 
death,  but  only  because  George  Naeder, 
New  York  news-manager,  refuses  to 
send  out  a  correction  several  minutes 
after  London  has  recalled  death  flash, 
our  clients  selling  death  extras  in  many 
cities. .  .Arthur  Qarke  starts  a  tabloid 
daily  for  Me  Cormick  and  Patterson ;  it 
looks  thin  and  cheap,  but  grows  and 
howl... Wall  Street  "dry”  panic... War 
delirium. .  .“Too  proud  to  fight”... 
Heaped  up  fortunes,  splendor,  chicken 
every  pot,  two  cars  every  garage,  $50 
fight  tickets,  silk  shirts  for  bricklayers, 
“end  of  poverty,”  Federal  Reserve  tenks 
insure  against  panics. .  .“Lucky  Lindy” 
. . .  Col.  Lindbergh  calls  to  complain  of  re¬ 
porter  invasion  of  honeymoon  trip,  says 
reporters  offer  bribes  to  servants  and 
local  photographer  to  get  private  baby 
picture. .  .Haunting  kidnaping  mystery 
..  .Panic. .  .Debacle. .  .Reds  clubbed  at 
City  Hall ...  Swaggering  Jimmy  Walker 
. .  .Tin-boxes  and  flight. . . Bread  line  in 
Times  Square... Garbage  can  scavengers 
. . .  Headline :  “Drive  money-changers 
from  temple” . . .  Guilds,  not  unions. 

*  *  * 

HARD-LUCK  town  across  the  Hud¬ 
son,  suffers  fire,  flood,  anarchists 
riots,  strikes,  fiendish  gang  murder  of  a 
pretty  shop  girl,  in  rapid  succession . . . 
We  rescue  from  the  gallows  an  Italian 
woman  who  killed  traducer  in  defense 
of  honor. . .“Jersey  Justice”  got  her 


name  mispelled  in  death  warrant... 
Mother  Jones  camps  strike  army  on 
Grover  Cleveland’s  front  lawn... We 
report  to  the  chief  a  private  interview 
with  college  president  who  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  was  seeking  presidential  nom-| 
ination,  on  his  innermost  thoughts  re¬ 
garding  trusts,  union  labor,  tariffs,  and 
foreign  policies. . .Preacher  runs  off 
with  choir  singer,  daughter  of  local 
blacksmith;  deserted  wife  says,  “I  for¬ 
give,”  but  blacksmith  father  says,  “If 
I  ever  lay  hands  on  that  black  hearted 
scoundrel”. .  .That  dark  night  in  De¬ 
bussy’s  Lane. .  .Crab-apple  tr^’s  dead 
fruit... The  pig  woman. .  .Millionaire 
commuter’s  club  special. .  .Asbury  Park 
religious  resort...  A  tan-bark  road 
through  a  colony  of  handsome  estates... 
Hetty  Green  carries  a  bucket  of  coal 
up  the  steps  of  a  Hoboken  tenement... 
Rich  industrialist  who  hushed  up  a  fam¬ 
ily  scandal,  confides  he  has  paid  thou¬ 
sands  to  New  York  blackmailers,  one 
a  rogue  running  an  alleged  “society 
weekly”  and  another  a  disreputable  New 
York  newspaperman. 

4>  4>  * 

Matt  quay,  Jim  McNichol,  Pen¬ 
rose  and  the  Vare  Brothers  and 
the  magnificent  boodle  capital  the  gang 
built... E.  T.  Stotesbury  gives  a  hotd 
reception  in  mid- Winter,  exotic  birds 
swinging  from  cherry  trees  in  full 
bloom. . .  We  rescue  Kate  Edwards  from 
gallows  because  the  editor  did  not  b^ 
lieve  in  execution  of  women  and  she  was 
a  social  victim. .  .“Wagon  Spoke”  Tay¬ 
lor,  police  chief,  clubs  street  car  striken 
...Saturday  Evening  Post’s  fine  piffi- 
lishing  house  on  Independence  Squart 
...A  little  four-i»ge  evening  newsoa- 
per  gets  40,000  circulation,  carries  no 
advertising,  and  earns  expenses... 
Our  circulation  manager  arrested  for 
“selling  newspapers,”  said  papers  a- 
posing  John  Wanamaker  as  having 
been  fined  for  U.  S.  customs  fraud... 
Lovely  Germantown’s  quiet  homes... 
Van  Valkenbur^s  North  American  de¬ 
votes  its  editorial  page  almost  excln-  | 
sively  to  spread  the  fame  of  Theodon 
Roosevelt . . .  Bulletin’s  immenw  size  and  j 
thorough  coverage. .  .The  polite  Ledger 
...Munsey’s  Times,  very  dull... The 
doomed  Telegraph,  Press  and  Item... 
Henry  Starr  Richardson  starts  a  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
coimtry. .  .The  vitality  of  the  Inguirir 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  better  paid  staff 
...A  night  in  a  Kensin^on  police  sta¬ 
tion  charged  with  “criminal  libel”  by  a 
political  racketeer  who  never  dared  to 
permit  the  case  to  come  to  trial... 
Racketeering  shyster  lawyers  in  1^ 
station. .  .Blankenburg  the  aged  silk- 
glove  reformer  who  tried  to  clean  up  the 
vilest  tenderloin  in  the  U.  S.... Charlie  ' 
Sweeney,  wonderful  boy  reporter,  and 
his  little  wife  and  their  four  children... 
The  difficulty  Dick  Beamish  has  to 
keep  pince-nez  on  his  nose  ^  his 
best-selling  war  book... Mob  with  rope 
in  City  Hall  council  chamber... Gang¬ 
sters,  boodlers,  grafters,  despoilen... 
John  Mitchell  leads  147,000  miners  on 
six  months’  strike.  T.  R  intervenes, 
in  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  coal... 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd  will  not  wear  an 
overcoat  even  in  zero  weather... Cyrus 
H.  IC  Curtis  tells  of  the  meager  sW 
of  the  Ladies  Home  JourtMl... Smht 
grime  and  glory  of  Pittsburgh^ 
Homestead  massacre  ...Giant  red 
torclies  in  a  Winter  sky... Andy 
negie  sells  out  to  Morgan  for  gold... 
Harry  Milholland  takes  us  to  lunch  at 
the  Duquesne  Qub,  beefsteak,  pie,  song 
and  story. . .Harry  Bitner  starts  as  a 
cub  on  the  Press  and  as  city^wrtw 
makes  twice  his  salary  in  correspondent 
for  out-of-town  papers... The  ch^®‘  | 
the  Carnegie  Art  museum. .  .V^  | 
memories  of  the  Johnstown  flo«l... 
Reading  Eagle  carries  no  editorials...  j 
Col.  Watres  plays  a  pipe  organ  “W  | 
home,. the  pipes  scattered  among  the  treo 
on  his  hill-top  estate . . .  Kindness  of  W 
publisher  of  Scranton  Times  fo 
of-town  cub  reporter,  come  to  wm  * 
story  of  the  greatest  strike  in  the^ 
tory  of  the  state. ..Mother  Jones 
ing  an  army  of  wives  of 
a  dusty  road. .  .Pinchot  and  his  bnllw*** 
nervy,  red-haired  wife. 

{To  be  continued) 
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TWO  SECTIONS 
SECTION  TWO 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  14,  1934 


Intertype  Provides  Simple  System 
Combining  Keyboard  and  Hand 
Composition 


•  Some  Intertype  that 
sets  straight  matter  may 
also  be  used  for  display 
up  to  full-width  60  pt.  caps 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Siraat,  Brooklyn.  Now  York 
Chicago.  Now  Orlaana,  Son  Frandaco,  Loo  flngoUo,  Boston 


(3)  SLIPS  IN  MRIBICES  AND  SPACEBANDS 


(2)  OPENS  NEW  HINGED  FIRST  ELEVATOR  (5)  AND  THERE'S  YOUR  LINE  OF  BIG  TYPE 


A  New  and  Unique  Composing  System 
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Lower  Case  Heads,  Balanced  Make-Up 
Dominate  In  Ayer  Awards 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Gets  Second  Leg  On  Cup — Sheboygan  Press, 

Ten  Win  Honorable  Mention 


Homell  Tribune-Times  Top  Other  Classes 


♦  the  MawAl-KEE  MVRNM.  4$. 
Cut  Hom-R^o^ 


case  streamer,  contrasting  with  much 
lighter  headlines  immediately  below  and 
of  second  emphasizing  the  light  appearance  of  the 
whole  page.  The  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  a  two-line 
streamer  noticeably  light  in  appearance, 
with  other  heads  equally  light,  and  with 
a  four-column  cut  reproducing  the  first 
page  of  manuscript  of  Dickens’  “Life 
of  Our  Lord.” 

Study  of  the  Herald  Tribune  entry 
shows  that  the  text  presented  an  un¬ 
usually  open  appearance,  being  set  in  a 
the  final  6}4-point  Ionic  type  on  a  9-i»int  slug, 
with  fairly  black  headlines  in  Bodoni 
:  Christian  bold  (all  decks)  giving  contrast  The 

_  Press,  De-  “Summary  of  Today’s  News”  at  the 

Bdtimore  Evening  bottom  of  columns  2  and  3  was  set  in 
imes,  Newark  Eve-  6j4-point  type  on  a  7-point  slug,  giving 
)rleans  Times-Pica-  blacker  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the 
text,  despite  the  number  of  short  lines, 
circulation :  Hart-  The  largest  headline  used  in  the  Her- 
Idaho  Daily  States-  aid  Tribune  entry  was  set  in  42-point 
ickerbocker  Press,  Bodoni  bold,  with  a  two-column  head 


of  the  page.  (  Ihis  point,  as  well  as  No.  Cnp-winning  entry  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  shown  with  winners  i 
3,  on  the  use_  of  streamers,  will  be  anj  third  honorable  mention  among  newspapers  with  more  than  50,000 

affected  by  the  importance  of  news  to  be  circulation, 

displayed,  of  course.) 

5.  The  page  is  sure  to  be  broken  which  for  the  next  year  will  hold  the  ured  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 

up  w'ith  one  or  more  small  pictures,  and  Francis  VVayland  Ayer  Cup  offered  by  of  morning  and  evening  papers  in  the 

possibly  a  box.  the  Ayer  agency.  This  is  the  second  country,  there  would  have  been  only 

6.  The  make-up  is  balanced,  but  not  time  that  the  cup  has  been  awarded  to  two  morning  papers  among  the  ten  win- 

in  mechanical,  foot-rule  fashion.  (The  the  Herald  Tribune,  other  winners  hav-  ners. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  front  page  ing  been  the  Hartford  Cpurant  and  the  Tw 
is  an  example.  Two  single-column  New  Y’ork  Times.  Any  newspaper  win-  rank< 

headlines  just  above  the  fold  in  second  ning  the  pup  three  times  will  become  tion 

and  third  columns  help  to  balance  the  its  permanent  possessor.  elimi: 

left  side  of  the  page  against  the  group-  In  winning  the  cup,  the  Herald  Tri-  50,1 
ing  of  large  headlines  and  picture  in  the  bune  naturally  led  its  division — that  Scien 
upper  right-hand  corner,  but  there  is  for  newspapers  of  50,()(X)  circulation  and  troit 
no  attempt  to  place*  a  headline  in  the  more.  The  Milvxtukee  Journal,  received  Sun, 
second  column  at  exactly  the  same  second  honorable  mention  in  this  divi-  ning 

height  as  one  of  the  same  size  in  the  sion,  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  third  yune. 

seventh  column,  and  so  on.)  honorable  mention.  There  were  130  en-  jqi 

7.  The  title  line  is  in  some  modified  tries  in  this  division.  ford 

form  of  Old  English — caps  and  lower  The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  was  tnan, 
case,  of  course,  and  probably  hand-let-  the  v^inner  of  first  honorable  mention  in  Rock 
tered.  (Five  of  the  winning  newspa-  its  class — that  for  newspapers  of  10,000  Lake 
pers  used  this  kind  of  title,  two  used  to  50,000  circulation.  The  Yonkers  State 
roman  caps  and  one  used  roman  caps  Herald  Statesman  took  second  honor-  Lei 
and  lower-case.  The  two  other  title  lines  able  mention  in  this  division,  while  the  hasse 

were  combinations  of  types.  “Herald  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  and  the  Chesi..  „ _ , _ ^ _ 

Tribune”  appeared  in  a  much  simplified  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times  tied  bert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune, 

version  of  Old  English,  with  the  words  for  third  honorable  mention.  There  Ithaca  (N.  Y)  Journal,  Chambersburg 

“New  York”  in  roman  caps  in  a  sepa-  were  372  newspapers  entered  in  this  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  Tuscaloosa 

rate  line  above.  The  Yonkers  Herald  classification.  (Ala.)  News,  Washington  (Pa.)  Re- 

Statesman,  formed  by  a  merger,  still  In  the  third  division — that  for  news-  porter. 

uses  “Herald”  in  roman  caps,  between  papers  of  less  than  10,000  circulation,  All  the  1,486  daily  newspapers  en- 


Winnen  of  first,  second  and  third  honorable  mention  among  newspapers  of 
10,000  to  50,000  circulation.  The  Appleton  and  Chattanooga  papers  tied  for 

third  place. 


Winners  of  first,  second  and  third  honorable  mention  in  the  classificatioi  *■ 
newspapers  having  less  than  10,000  circulation,  in  Ayer  typographical  conir* 


tor 


u 


Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 


the  other  headlines  set  in  Cheltenham 
medium,  and  with  lower  decks  in  An¬ 
tique  No.  1.  The  two  exceptions  were 
the  “secondary  streamer”  over  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  picture,  and  a  two- 
column  head  at  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  page.  These  exceptions 
were  set  in  Goudy  italic.  News  text 
was  set  in  7}4-point  Ideal  news  on  an 
8-point  slug;  the  text  of  the  president's 
message  in  ^point  Ionic. 

All  headlines  in  the  Des  Moines  Tri¬ 
bune  were  set  in  Bookman  or  Bookman 
italic,  caps  and  lower-case,  A.  T.  Gorm- 
ley,  me^anical  superintendent  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Text  is  set  in  8-point  Ideal 
news  type,  set  on  a  9-point  body.  No 
cap  heads  are  used  in  the  paper. 

The  Bodoni  bold  type  used  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  headings  was  also  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  lower-case  headlines  of  sev¬ 
eral  winning  papers  in  the  smaller  cir¬ 
culation  groups,  and  one  could  discern 
a  distinct  “school”  of  make-up  followed 
by  a  number  of  these  papers,  although 
of  course  with  individual  variations. 

The  isheboygan  Press  for  instance, 
winner  of  the  first  place  in  the  medium¬ 
sized  class,  used  Bodoni  bold  in  the 
main  news  headings,  but  turned  to 
Goudy  italic  for  others,  using  14-point 
Century  bold  and  12-point  Cheltenham 
j)old  for  the  decks.  All  headlines  were 
in  caps  and  lower-case.  Text  type  was 
set  in  8-point  and  10-point  Ideal.  George 
A.  Brand  is  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  Yonkers  _  Herald  Statesman, 
second  in  this  division,  also  reported 
use  of  Bodoni  bold  in  12-,  18-,  24-,  30-, 
Md  42-point  sizes  for  its  principal  head¬ 
lines,  but  it  achieved  a  totally  different 
appearance  by  the  use  of  streamers, 
^e  principal  streamer  was  in  72-point 
Cheltenham  bold  caps — one  of  the  few 
all-cap  lines  on  the  page.  The  streamer 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  secondary 
dreamer  below  the  line  in  caps  were  in 
Cloister  bold  italic.  A  single-column 
lx)x  head  was  in  12-point  Bodoni  bold 
Italic,  and  a  two-column  head  at  the 
9^  page  in  24-point  Bodoni 
bold  Italic.  _  Fourteen-point  Century  bold 
was  used  in  a  small  two-line  heading, 
taps  and  lower-case.  Text  was  set  in 
Ionic  on  an  8-point  slug,  with 
the  leads  of  principal  stories  set  in  9- 
g)int  Ideal  on  a  10-point  slug.  Allan 
“•  Fepper  is  mechanical  superintendent 
and  George  Kinney  press  foreman  of 
the  paper. 


.j  place  in  this  division  wa 
vided  between  the  Appleton  Post-( 
cent  and  the  Chattanooga  Daily  T 
hut  the  tie  was  not  the  result  of 
Mmilarity  of  appearance.  The 
Crescent  bore  a  family  resemblam 
1^  Tribune  school  of  mal 

^ready  mentioned,  while  the  1 
limes  was  one  of  the  two  award 
ners  which  put  their  faith  largely  ii 
®'"Kle-column  all-cap  heading, 
the  Post-Crescent  reported  to  E 
'ts  headlines 
sisted  of  Bodoni  bold,  roman  and  i 
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TREND  TOWARD  LARGER  TYPE 


Intertype  Official  Cites  Three  Out  of 
Four  Orders  From  Newspapers 

Vice-President  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  sales 
manager  of  Intertype  Corporation,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  three 
out  of  four  newspapers  supplied  with 
new  dresses  of  Intertype  Ideal  News 
within  the  past  few  weeks  increased 
the  size  of  type  over  that  used  before. 

The  four  newspapers  referred  to  are 
the  Ne^i'ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nnvs, 
Portland  OregotUan,  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  of  Columbus. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  placed  a 
repeat  order  for  the  6)4-point  size,  and 
the  others  adopted  the  7j4-po(nt  size  to 
be  used  in  place  of  7  point. 

“These  three  newspapers  plan  also 
to  increase  the  slug  size  to  8)4  point,” 
Mr.  Mann  said,  “and  it  will  be  noticed 
from  the  geographical  location  of  these 
papers  that  the  idea  of  larger  type 
faces  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  the  country.” 


New  Chicago  Tribune  Ben  Day  quarters,  with  special  dark  gray  ceiling  to  reflect 
black  on  polished  metal  instead  of  white,  making  it  easier  to  work  on  the 
Ben  Day  plates. 


INCREASED  use  of  color  printing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  resulted  in 
doubling  the  personnel  of  the  Tribune’s 
Ben  Day  department,  which  recently 
moved  into  new,  enlarged  quarters  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  Tribune  Tower. 

The  department  now  consists  of  14 
Ben  I)ay  artists,  the  largest  Ben  Day 
department  in  the  history  of  the  Tribune, 
with  Ernest  H.  Ackerman,  chief  of 
staff. 

.Addition  of  the  Graphic  U'eekly,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  section  of  the  Tribune, 
printed  in  four  colors,  enlargement  of 
the  comic  section,  the  printing  of  the 
first  pages  of  the  Sunday  Tribune 
drama,  society  and  women’s  sections 
in  three  colors,  and  run-of-paper  color 


advertising  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 
editions,  have  resulted  in  the  growth  of 
the  Ben  Day  department.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  this  week. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
new  Ben  Day  quarters  is  that  the  ceil¬ 
ing  has  been  painted  a  dark  greenish 
gray,  which  looks  black  to  the  casual 
observer.  The  reason  for  the  dark  ceil¬ 
ing  is  that  it  reflects  black  on  the 
polished  metal  surface  of  the  Ben  Day 
plates  instead  of  white,  making  it 
easier  to  work  on  them.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  innovation  in  plate  work 
departments.  Only  north  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  room  from  floor-to-ceil¬ 
ing  windows  which  comprise  the  entire 
north  wall  of  the  room. 


SMALL  PUBLISHERS  IN 
BUYING  MOOD 

Gos*  Officials  See  Improved  Condi¬ 
tions  In  Weekly  Field  As  Five 
Papers  Order  Cox-O-Type 
Presses 

(Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  9 — A  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  on  the  part  of  thi 
smaller  newspaper  publishers  to  replace 
and  modernize  their  press  equipment  has 
been  felt  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company.  Within  the  last  six  weeks 
five  publishers  of  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  papers  have  purchased  new  Goss 
Cox-O-Type  Web  Perfecting  Presses. 
These  newspapers  are : 

The  Anoka  (Minn.)  Martin  Press 
Somerville  (Tenn.)  Fayette  Publishing 
Company;  Marshalltown  (la.)  News: 
W.  A.  Fisher,  Virginia,  Minn.,  and  the 
Erivan  Printing  Qimpany,  New  York 
City  foreign  language  newspaper. 

“After  many  months  of  inactivity  on 
the  part  of  these  smaller  publishers,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  condition  of  the 
banks  in  small  towns,  these  purchases 
indicate  an  improved  condition,”  said 
Robert  C.  Corlett,  secretary  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Goss  Company,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  orders. 

Continued  interest  in  color  printing 
among  newspapers  is  reported  by  Goss 
officials,  who  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  within  the  past  ten  days  two  of  the 
large  color  printers,  specializing  in  news¬ 
paper  magazine  sections  and  comic  page 
printing,  have  purchased  special  design 
color  presses.  The  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  just  signed 
a  contract  for  a  Goss  color  press. 

The  Commercial  Color  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  sells  comi 
sections  and  general  coloi  press  work 
to  newspapers,  has  also  awarded  the 
Goss  Company  a  contract  for  a  five- 
deck  color  printing  machine  to  handle 
the  increased  demand  for  their  color 
sections. 

The  Goss  Company  has  also  received 
an  order  from  the  Advertisers  Press, 
Inc.,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  a  24-page  press 
for  printing  their  Sunday  weekly  paper. 


from  48-point  down  to  12-point.  Its 
text  was  set  in  /-point  Excelsior  No.  2 
on  a  8-point  slug.  M.  E.  Cartier  is 
mechanical  superintendent. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  reported  its 
type  thus:  The  three-  and  four-  deck 
single-column  heads  were  set  in  Latin 
condensed.  Gothic  No.  1  and  .\ntique 
No.  3.  Century  bold  italic  was  used  in 
a  single-column  head  not  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  two-column  head  was 
of  Cheltenham  bold  italic,  caps  and 
lower-case,  while  the  three-column  cut 
overline  was  of  Caslon  No.  3,  caps  and 
lower-case.  A  small  two-line  single¬ 
column  head  was  of  Gothic  No.  1.  The 
text  was  Ionic  No.  5.  I.  J.  Gardner, 
Sr.,  is  the  mechanical  superintendent. 

In  the  division  of  circulations  under 
10,000,  the  winners  of  first  and  third 
places  were  representatives  of  the 
lower-case  school  and  bore  a  general 
resemblance  to  each  other,  while  the 
second-place  award  went  to  a  paper 
which  used  all  caps  for  most  of  its 
heads. 

The  Hornell  Evening  Tribune-Times, 
first-place  winner  in  this  division,  re¬ 
ported  all  its  front-page  headlines  were 
set  in  Bodoni  bold  and  Bodoni .  bold 
italic,  caps  and  lower-case,  while  the 
body  type  was  7-point  Ionic  on  an  8- 
point  slug.  A.  H.  Howard  is  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent. 

The  Peoria  Transcript,  winner  of 
second  award,  dropped  down  from  a 
heavy  Gothic  streamer  in  capitals  to  a 
36-point  Century  bold  italic  head  at  the 
top  of  the  last  two  columns.  This,  like 
several  one-  and  two-column  heads  in 
Century  bold  roman,  was  set  in  caps 
and  lower-case.  The  principal  one- 
column  heads,  however,  were  all  caps, 
set  in  30-point  Gothic  condensed  No.  2, 
with  decks  in  14-point  Century  bold 
caps  and  lower-case.  The  body  type 
was  8-point  Ideal  news.  Frank  Tobias 
is  mechanical  superintendent. 

The  Athens  Messenger,  which  re¬ 
ceived  third  award  in  this  classification, 
u.sed  Bodoni  bold  caps  and  lower-case 
in  practically  all  headlines,  ranging  from 
48-point  down  to  24-point  for  top  decks 
and  using  14- point  and  12-point  lower 
decks.  The  overline  for  the  illustration 
was  in  14-point  Garamond  caps  and 
lower-case,  while  folio  and  date  line 
were  in  14-point  Garamond  caps.  The 
body  type  was  6  54 -point  on  an  eight - 
point  slug.  Roy  Dupler  is  the  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent. 


NRA  PRINTING  ROW  ENDED 


Maker*  of  Seal*  Ordered  to  Give  Pay 
Ri*e  and  Rein*tate  Men 

A  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  on 
April  11  ordered  the  Ever  Ready  Label 
Corporation,  producer  of  NRA  seals, 
to  grant  a  3()-hour  week  and  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  wages  to  its  employes. 

The  corporation  also  was  ordered  to 
reinstate  24  dismissed  printers  at  in¬ 
creased  wages.  In  some  cases  the 
specified  increases  amounted  to  more  than 
100%.  The  board’s  action  ends  a  con¬ 
flict  which  was  marked  by  two  strikes. 


Judges  of  the  Fourth  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography.  Left  to  right 
A  secretary;  Henry  R.  Luce,  Laurance  B.  Siegfried  and  Ralph  D.  Casey. 


GREEN  CEILING  AIDS  BEN  DAY  WORKERS 


JUDGES  OF  TYPOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  INSTALLS  FIRST 
COLOR  UNIT  OF  BIG  PRESS  ORDER 

Many  Improvements  Insuring  Better  Printing  Embodied  in  New 
Goss  Machine — b  First  Installation  of  $1,250,000 
Order — Run-of>Paper  Color  Printed 

INSTALLATION  of  the  first  color  ent  color  inks  can  be  used  for  each  of 
unit  on  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  new  the  four  pages  across  the  width  of  the 
Goss  ultra  high-speed  news  presses  was  web.  ,  ■ 

completed  recently.  The  Tribune  has  b.  Provision  for  rourth  Color  Cyl- 
printed  a  number  of  run-o£-paper,  three-  inders.  The  press  frames  have  been 
color  pages  using  this  new  color  unit,  ranged  so  that  a  fourth  color  cylinder 
during  several  of  which  the  press  can  be  installed,  which  _will  prove  of 
printed  successfully  at  a  rate  of  52,000  great  advantage  when  printing  echtorial 
papers  per  hour,  it  was  stated.  color  pages  where  the  black  and  white 

This  color  unit  is  the  first  equipment  subject  matter  must  be  chang^,  while 
delivered  on  a  $1,250,000  press  equip-  the  color  printing  remains  the  same 
ment  order,  placed  by  the  Tribune  last  throughout  the  run.  For  instance,  if 
August.  The  order  includes  34  high-  the  Tribune  wants  to  print  a  page-one 


INSTALLS  FIRST  hoch  takes  new  job 

PRESS  ORDER  Now  Educational  Sale*  Director  for 

_  Type  Founder*  Sale*  Corp. 

tter  Printing  Embodied  in  New  Fred  W.  Hoch,  printing  consultant 
.  II  ei  ocn  rmn  and  engineer,  author  of  “Standard  Book 

istallaUon  of  $1,250,000  Estimating  for  Printers”  (published 

per  Color  Printed  by  United  Typothetae  of  America),  con- 

- ;  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  f  tributor  of  articles  on  printing  produc- 

eat  color  inks  can  be  iKed  for  each  of  costs  and  economics  to  leading 

the  four  pages  across  the  width  of  the  magazines,  has  joined  the  Amer- 

„  r  L'  .1  r-  1  <-,,1  'can  Type  Foundry  Sales  Corporation 

6.  Pro^vision  for  Fourth  Co^  Cyl-  educational  sales  director, 
inders.  The  press  frames  have  been^-  fjQej,  jg  ^  practical  printer  hav- 

rang^  so  a  cylinder  served  at  the  case  as  well  as  having 

can  be  installed,  which  will  Pcoy®  o  run  presses  of  ^1  varieties.  He  started 
grMt  advantage  whra  pnntmg  ^torial  printing  career  at  Richmond,  Va., 


.  r  ”, -  ,  ,  ,  _  as  eoucaiionai  saics  uirccior. 

inders.  The  press  frames  have  been^-  jg  ^  practical  printer  hav- 

rang^  so  ^t  a  ^0“'^  cylinder  served  at  the  case  as  well  as  having 

can  be  installed,  which  will  PCPyc  p  run  presses  of  ^1  varieties.  He  started 
grMt  advantage  whra  printing  ^torial  printing  career  at  Richmond.  Va., 

color  pages  where  ^e  bl^k  aM  white  serv^  in  various  capacities  in  such 

subject  matter  must  be  chang^,  while  houses  as  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  & 
the  color  printing  remains  the  same  Crawford  Company,  George  Powers, 
throughout  the  rum  For  instance,  if  igjujj.  Goldman  and  H.  Bridgeman 
the  Trib^e  wants  to  print  a  Page-one  practical 


August.  The  order  includes  34  high-  the  Trib^e  wants  to  print  a  page-one  After  serving  in  the  practical 

sprod  units  for  black  printing,  seven  color  cartoon  the  color  can  be  Pointed  printing  business  he  entered 

color  attachments  for  run-of-paper  color  on  three  of  the  color  cylindCTS,  and  the  advertising  field  through  the  Detmer, 
printing,  and  eight  pairs  of  double  k"  Burner  &  Mason  Company.  His  ex¬ 
folders.  the  fourth  cylinder.  The  latter  can  ^  perience  next  took  him  to  the  New  York 

Manufactured  expressly  for  the  Tri-  changed  for  every  emtion,  while  the  Rmnlnvintr  Printers’  Assoriatinn  where 


bune  by  the  Goss  Printing  Company,  color  plates,  not  l^ing  changed  or 
the  color  unit  is  of  a  new,  improved  nioved,  will  remain  in  perfect  register 

newspaper  type,  containing  many  im-  for  all  editions. _ 

provements  suggest^  by  the  Tribune.  CREDIT  POLICY  ANNOUNCED 

according  to  John  W.  Park,  production  _ 

manager.  Type*etting  Account*  in  N.  Y.  Mu*t 

“We  are  testing  this  unit  to  deter-  Be  Paid  in  30  Day*,  Code  Group  Say* 
mine  whether  any  changes  are  news-  ^  y  the  typesetting 

Trib™,  ha,  pionaerad  in  colorViMw' 


the  advertising  field  through  the  Detmer, 
Burner  &  Mason  Company.  His  ex¬ 
perience  next  took  him  to  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  Association  where 
he  served  the  Monotype  Typographic 
group.  Typographers  Association  of 
New  Yoric  His  duties  included  con- 
ducfing  the  estimating  and  production 
management  departments. 

Fred  C.  Cole,  former  advertising 


Be  Paid  in  30  Day*,  Code  Group  Say*  agency  and  printing  plant  production 
A  credit  policy  for  the  typesetting  man  will  take  charge  of  administration 
industry  has  been  announced  by  the  p!?,?  department,  suc- 

executive  committee  of  the  board  of 


With  the  increased  use  of  color  both 
for  advertising  and  editorial  pages  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  have  accurate-regis- 


ter,  ultra  high-sp^  run-of-paper  color  Island. 


tion  of  New  York,  Inc.,  as  code  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  for  the  territory 
comprising  Greater  New  York  and 


®  f  t  A  A  3fter  April  1  “shall  be  30  days  net,  on  outstanding  common  stock.  In  1932 

‘mpr°'^*ni^nts  and  ad-  accounts  over  60  days  C.  O.  D.”  A  net  income  amounted  to  $4^.994,  or 
®  Tribunes  new  color  definition  of  30-day  and  60-day  accounts  $1.85  a  share  on  common.  John  F. 


It  was  announced  that  the  credit  pol- 


CUNEO  NET  DOUBLED 

Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  reported  recently 
for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1933,  net 
income  of  $787,404,  equivalent  after 
preferred  dividends,  to  $3.75  a  share 


definition  of  30-day  and  60-day  accounts 
was  given  as  follows :  “A  30-day  ac¬ 
count  is  sold  in  January  and  paid  in 


°p  was  given  as  follows:  “A  30-day 

Editor  &  PUBUSHER  by  Mr.  Park,  are:  j^^^ary  and  paid 

1.  Cylmder  Arrangement.  Cyhn-  February;  a  60-day  account  is  sold 
ders  on  the  new  color  unit  are  arranged  January  and  paid  in  March. 

so  that  the  web  does  not  touch  a  guide  - 

roller  immediately  after  the  last  impres-  INSTALLS  NEW  MIXER 

sion  has  been  made.  This  prevents  The  South  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour 
smutting  of  ink.  On  the  old  color  umts  has  installed  a  new  Intertype  Mixer. 

a  guide  roller  is  located  within  a  few  - - 

inches  of  the  last  impression,  but  on  the  I  IWQPI7F’'TIWr'  IV 

new  unit  the  first  guide  roller  that  1  llvOa  1  lIvLs  D 

touches  the  color  side  of  the  web  is  ‘ 
five  feet  away  from  the  last  printing 
cylinder.  This  new  arrangement  also 
permits  the  installation  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  between  the  last  impression  and 
the  first  roller,  in  case  it  should  be 
found  necessary. 

2.  Ease  of  Plating.  The  new  unit 
is  more  accessible  for  plating  up  and 
for  leading  the  web.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remove  a  form  roller 
for  plating  up  on  one  of  the  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  'Ine  plate  cylmder  tor  printing 
black  is  arranged  within  easy  reach  of 
the  floor  board,  making  it  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  change  piates  ,or  Oiiierent  aodi- 
tions,  on  the  black  and  white  pages, 
which  are  printed  on  the  same  side  of 
the  web  with  the  color. 

3.  Compensator  Rollers.  The  com¬ 
pensator  rollers  between  the  three  color 
impressions  do  not  touch  the  color 
printed  side  of  the  paper.  This  pre¬ 
vents  smutting  of  the  inks  between  the 
impressions.  Another  advantage  of  the 
new  color  unit  is  that  the  compensator 
rollers  are  held  rigidly  at  both  ends  to 
prevent  vibration,  resulting  in  accurate- 
r^ister  printing. 

4.  Economy  of  Equipment.  Cylin- 
dCTs  of  the  new  color  unit  are  arranged 
with  a  90-degree  stagger  instead  of  a 
60-degree.  The  advantage  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  that  four  color  pages  may 
be  printed  acrws  the  width  of  the  web 
on  one  unit.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
to  use  two  units  for  printing  four  pages 
in  color.  Another  improvement  in  the 
^rangement  of  color  units  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  half  unit  for  printing  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  web  instead  of  using 
one  of  the  regular  complete  units  as 
was  done  with  the  old  presses. 

5.  Ink  Fountains.  Special  color 

fountains  have  been  attached  to  the 
lower  unit,  which  eliminates  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  fountains  of  black  ink,  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  mechanical  men  i 
color  is  to  be  changed.  The  new  foun-  right:  John  W.  Park,  Tribune  prot 
tains  have  four  divisions,  so  that  differ-  Auction  manager,  and  1 


Cuneo.  president,  reported :  “The  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  profits  over  1932 


February ;  a  60-day  account  is  sold  in  was  due  primarily  to  the  consolidation 
January  and  paid  in  March.  of  departments  and  other  measures  of 


IMQXAIIC  MFU/  MIYITR  cconomy  and  to  a  larger  volume  of 

niLW  ivuac-k  miscellaneous  sales.  Sales  in  our 

The  South  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  principal  contracts  were  somewhat 
is  installed  a  new  Intertype  Mixer.  smaller  than  in  1932.” 


INSPECTING  NEW  COLOR  PRESS 


Chicago  Tribune  mechanical  men  inspect  new  Goss  color  press  unit.  Left  to 
right:  John  W.  Park,  Tribune  production  manager;  Otto  Wolf,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  Harold  Schmiedrich,  pressman. 


SUGHT  PRESS  CHANGE  I 
PRODUCES  TABLOID 

Center  Trolley  of  Second  Section 

Replaced  By  Combination  Trolley 
And  Slitter  In  Utica  Daily 
Pre**  Plant 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
has  found  it  possible,  with  no  special 
expense  for  equipment,  to  insert  a  spe¬ 
cial  tabloid  section  of  two  to  32  pages 
in  a  regular  edition,  which  in  itself 
carries  up  to  16  pages.  The  entire  edi¬ 
tion  is  run  on  a  Hoe  octuple  press, 
with  two  formers. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  r^ 
placing  the  center  trolley  on  the  second 
section  former  with  a  combination  trol¬ 
ley  and  slitter. 

A  regular  slitter  is  used  between  the 
two  formers.  J 

The  pressmen  at  the  Press  plant  have  1 
found  diat,  when  running  a  two  to  four- 
page  tabloid,  the  light  sj^eet  has  a 
tendency  to  hang  back  and  cut  off  the 
heads.  This  has  been  overcome  by  past¬ 
ing  strips  of  emery  cloth  with  water 
glass  onto  folding  cylinder,  which  draws 
the  light  sheet  up  into  place  with  t^ 
other  and  overcomes  the  hangback. 

Water  glass  has  proved  the  most 
successful  adhesive  to  hold  the  emery 
cloth  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressmen 
have  found  it  wise  to  do  the  pasting 
three  or  four  hours  in  advance  of  the 
run,  so  it  has  a  chance  to  dry 
thoroughly. 

The  Press  has  successfully  printed 
several  tabloids,  ranging  up  to  28  pages, 
thus  far,  by  this  method,  which  was  (fc- 
veloped  by  the  pressmen,  under  tlw 
supervision  of  Wendelin  Kneller,  for^ 
man. 

NEW  GRAVURE  FIRM 

W.  R.  Naughton  Head*  N.  Y.  Com¬ 
pany — R.  N.  Getche*,  Secretary 

The  General  Gravure,  Inc.,  has  just 
been  organized  at  50  East  19th  street, 
New  York.  This  company  will  con¬ 
duct  a  deluxe  sheet-fed  plant  in  Mono¬ 
tone  and  colors,  and  is  in  immediate 
readiness  for  production. 

The  officers  are:  William  R.  Naugh¬ 
ton,  president,  and  Raymond  N. 
Getches,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Naughton  is  a  prominent  execu¬ 
tive  in  both  the  gravure  and  litho¬ 
graphic  fields  and  is  an  honor^ 
member  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistant’s  Union  oi 
North  .\merica. 

Mr.  Getches  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  and  formerly  secretary-treasurer 
of  .\rt  Gravure  Corporation,  and  has 
had  wide  executive  experience  in  the 
gravure  and  letter  press  industry. 

Frederick  Rausch  is  director  of 
sales. 

He  was  formerly  secretary  of  Os¬ 
borne  Gravure  Company,  and  with 
Sackett- Wilhelms  Corporation,  and  the 
Werther-Rausch  Company. 

HAS  NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

The  Toronto  Evening  Telegram  ap- 
t>eared  April  9,  with  a  new  type  faa 
in  its  news  columns,  larger  both  in 
depth  and  width  than  the  65^-poiat 
Ionic  formerly  used.  The  new  type  is 
7-point  Excelsior. 

ANNOUNCES  ADDRESS  CHANGE 

The  Harris-Seybold-Potter  Company 
has  announced  the  removal  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  offices  from  1385  Union  Ti’i's* 
Bldg,  to  4510  East  71st  street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  effective  May  26. 

TAKES  LARGER  QUARTERS 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Peninsula-Si 
Johns  News,  weekly  newspaper,  has 
moved  into  larger  quarters  on  Willia® 
avenue.  The  new  facilities  now  include 
a  complete  printing  plant. 

USING  IONIC  TYPE 

Adoption  of  7-point  Ionic  type  by  the 
Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Neivs  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  new  type  re¬ 
places  8-point  Century. 
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CHICAGO  TIMES  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 


Two  Months  of  Preparation  Climaxed  by  Transfer  to  Former  Home  of  Evening  Post — Elntire  En¬ 
graving  Department  Moved — Post  Presses  Purchased — Reduced  Operating  Costs  Predicted 


“TTT’E  announce  that  on  Monday, 

VV  April  9,  1934,  we  shall  occupy 
our  thoroughly  modern  plant  and 
building,  at  211  West  Wacker  drive, 
Chicago. 

“Here  the  Times’  staff  will  have 
tools  and  a  shop  adequate  to  produce 
an  newsprint  a  product  aiming  toward 
perfection.  Photography,  etching,  com¬ 
position,  stereotype  and  press  work  will 


By  GEORGE  A. 

featuring  detailed  mechanical  operations 
entailed  in  publishing  a  tabloid  picture 
paper,  together  with  photographs  of 
many  of  the  reporters,  special  writers 
and  comic  artists  whose  names  are 
known  to  Times  readers.  No  advertis¬ 
ing  was  solicited  or  accepted  for  the 
“New  Shop”  section. 


View  of  Daily  Times,  sunlight  composing  room  on  third  floor  of  new  plant, 
showing  battery  of  Linotype  machines. 


be  house  in  quarters  modern  as  the 
minute,  immaculately  clean,  ventilated 
with  washed  air,  brilliantly  lighted — 
mostly  by  the  sun. 

“Incidentally,  but  importantly  in 
these  days,  this  betterment  is  evidence 
not  of  added  costs  but  of  substantial 
savings  in  operating  expense.” 

The  foregoing  announcement  from 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
publisher,  epitomizes  the  move  of  the 
Daily  Times  from  IS  South  Market 
street  last  weekend  to  its  new  and  mod¬ 
ern  quarters  in  the  former  Chicago 
Evening  Post  Building  at  211  West 
Wacker  drive. 

After  two  months  of  intensive  prep¬ 
arations,  including  necessary  remodel¬ 
ing,  overhauling  of  equipment  and 
revising  of  floor  space  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  give  the  Chicago 
tabloid  a  compact,  modern,  clean  and 
brilliantly  lighted  newspaper  shop,  the 
Daily  Times  moved  into  its  new  home 
Saturday  night.  Starting  late  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  Saturday  issue  of  the  Daily  Times, 
the  various  departments,  beginning 
with  the  advertising,  accounting,  business 
office  and  promotion,  moved  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  desks  to  the  modem  structure 
louted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicago 
River  opposite  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

The  news  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  put  the  Sunday  Times  to  bed 
in  the  old  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
building  for  the  last  time  Saturday 
night,  and  as  each  edition  went  to 
press,  more  and  more  of  the  paper’s 
equipment  was  loaded  on  to  trucks, 
which  left  at  regular  scheduled  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  day  and  night,  with 
the  last  load  leaving  the  old  Times 
building  late  Sunday  morning.  The 
move  was  made  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  confusion,  and  there  was 
a  constant  check  as  to  where  various 
Items  of  property  were  at  all  times, 
even  to  the  point  that  when  the  library 
hies  were  moved,  the  news  department 
knew  what  file  cabinets  containing  cuts 
were  wing  moved  and  where  to  locate 
them  in  case  a  big  news  story  broke 
r^uinng  pictures  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Celebrating  occupancy  of  its  new 
home,  the  Daily  Times  published  on 

nday,  April  13,  a  special  eight- 
Page  rotogravure  “New  Shop”  section. 


While  the  regular  press  crew  printed 
the  paper  at  the  old  building  last  week, 
a  skeleton  crew,  under  O.  D.  Rouse, 
pressroom  foreman,  set  about  to  get  the 
new  presses  in  readiness  for  Monday’s 
operations.  Several  linotype  operators 
were  also  assigned  to  the  new  compos¬ 
ing  room  to  set  this  week’s  features  in 
advance,  so  that  no  extra  type  had  to 
be  moved  from  one  composing  room  to 
the  other. 

The  Daily  Times  now  occupies  five 
floors,  basement  and  sub-basement  of 
the  $3,150,000  building  erected  in  1928 
by  John  C.  Shaffer,  then  publisher  of 
the  old  Evening  Post.  The  Daily  Times 
has  leased  for  10  years  seven  floors  of 
the  19-story  building  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Daily  Times  Building. 

A  visit  to  the  plant  gives  one  the 
impression  of  entering  a  new  newspaper 
shop,  so  spotlessly  clean  and  well- 
lighted  is  the  boilcfing  occupied  by  the 
Daily  Times.  The  walls  of  the  press¬ 
room,  mailing  room,  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  departments  are  painted  with 
spedal  white  paint  which  reflects  the 
sunlight 

Although  the  Daily  Times,  in  leasing 
the  building,  purchased  the  modem  high 
speed  presses  and  other  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Post  management  five 
years  ago,  some  of  the  mechanical 
equipment,  and  the  entire  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  moved  to  the  new 
plant.  The  machinery  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rearranged  in  the  composing 
room  on  the  third  floor  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  operation.  The  en^av- 
ing  department  is  housed  in  entirely 
new  quarters. 

The  Daily  Times  Building  is  situated 
on  a  corner,  with  60  feet  frontage  on 
Wacker  drive  and  150  feet  on  Fork 
avenue,  which  runs  from  Lake  strert 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  drive  almost 
midway  between  Wells  and  Franklin 
streets.  The  rear  of  the  building  opens 
on  Haddock  court,  insuring  light  on 
three  sides.  The  Chicago  division  of 
the  HOLC  occupies  the  Wacker  drive 
level. 

The  seven  floors  which  the  Daily 
Times  uses  are  ventilated  with  washed 
air.  A  two-ton  ice  machine  and  filter 
in  the  sub-basement  provide  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  with  clean,  cool  drinkin  g 
water. 

From  the  sub-basement  to  the  engrav- 


BRANDENBURG 

ing  department  on  the  fifth  floor  the 
quarters  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
compact.  Under  the  direction  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Hahne,  production  manager,  and 
C.  A.  Pregler,  electrician  and  building 
superintendent,  in  cooperation  with  va¬ 
rious  department  chiefs,  the  Times  man¬ 
agement  has  been  able  to  utilize  every 
inch  of  floor  space  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

Beginning  in  the  sub-basement,  where 
the  press  roll  stands  and  newsprint 
storeroom  are  located,  the  newsprint  is 
moved  from  the  lower  Wacker  drive 
level  by  means  of  a  special  hydraulic 
elevator  to  the  sub-basement  and  thence 
on  tracks  to  the  stockroom,  from 
which,  again  on  the  “miniature  railroad” 
tracks,  the  rolls  are  brought  to  the 
presses. 

The  press  equipment  consists  of  ten 
Goss  high  speed  unit  presses,  with  two 
double  folders,  driven  by  Oine  75-horse 
power  double  motor  press  drives,  with 
full  automatic  Cline-Westinghouse  ccwi- 
trols,  and  equipped  with  paster  device. 
Thei  paper  is  fed  into  the  presses  from 
10  Cline  three-arm  roll  stands,  equipped 
with  automatic  electric  web-tensions, 
located  in  the  sub-basement.  Printing 
ink  is  conveyed  to  the  pressroom  by  a 
Bowser  system  of  tanks. 

The  printed  papers  are  delivered  to 
the  mailing  and  distributing  room  by 
means  of  Capital  Lifts,  which  have 
been  especially  installed  for  the  Timei. 
The  Goss  presses  now  installed  are 
capable  of  printing  80-page  papers.  The 
presses  are  equipped  with  Goodrich  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  and  Bingham  composition 
rollers. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  presses  is 


LUDLOW 


This  highly  original  advertising  script  will 
meet  an  active  need  of  advertisers  who 
desire  to  relieve  the  severity  of  modern 
composition  by  a  touch  of  informality. 

Mandate  is  a  rough-and-ready  hand¬ 
written  design  of  the  kind  that  one  writes 
rapidly  with  a  soft  crayon. 

Mandate  will  prove  exceedingly  pop¬ 
ular  with  your  department  store  adver- 

MANDATE  in  matrix  form  fisers,  who  will  increase  their  linage  in 

IS  available  for  immediate 

delivery  in  the  72  point  and  using  a  Script  like  this,  which  requires 

48  point  sizes  shown  above, 

and  in  the  36  point  size,  ample  white  space  for  its  proper  display. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago 

Set  in  Ludlow  Mandate  with  Tempo  Medium  and  its  Italic  and  Tempo  Bold  Condensed 


the  stereotyping  foundry.  The  Times 
moved  over  its  two-pot  automatic  Wood 
caster  and  its  Wood  automatic  plate  fin¬ 
ishers. 

The  city  distribution  and  mailing 
rooms  for  the  circulation  department 
are  on  the  lower  Wacker  level.  Here 
adequate  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  traffic  incidental  to  the  delivering 
of  the  paper,  under  the  direction  of 


Part  of  the  new  Daily  Times  engraving 
department  on  fifth  floor,  showing 
terra  cotta  tile  walls  and  new  develop¬ 
ing  sinks. 

William  C.  Hause,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Special  office  space  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  division  managers. 

Truck  loading  platforms  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  side  and  front  of  the 
Times  building. 

On  the  second  floor,  above  the  upper 
level  of  Wacker  drive,  are  the  business 
office,  circulation,  advertising,  account- 

(Continued  on  page  XI) 
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FLOOR  SPACE  IS  DOUBLED  IN  NEW 
MOBILE  PRESS-REGISTER  PLANT 

Alabama  Dailies  Occupy  Remodelled  Building  of  Modem  Con¬ 
struction — All-Daylight  Composing  Room  Eliminates 
Use  of  Electric  Lights 


Reflecting  confidence  of  the  T.  C.  McLemore,  mechanical  super- 
owners  in  the  business  stability  of  intendent  of  the  papers,  believe  that  the 
the  section  it  serves,  the  Mobile  Daily  new  composing  room  arrangement  is 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  now  moved  into  most  satisfactory  and  will  mean  a  degree 
their  new  home.  of  efficiency  much  greater  than  was 

Need  for  a  larger  plant  was  the  prime  j)ossible  in  the  cramped  old  building. 
reason  for  the  decision  to  move  the  The  composing  room  is  “all  daylight” 
MobUe  Register  (morning),  the  Mobile  and  there  is  a  rule  prohibiting  use  of 


Mobile  Press  Register  building 


Press  (evening)  and  the  Sunday  Press 
Registers. 

In  its  new  plant,  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  40,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  a  figure  just  exactly  double  that 
of  the  floor  space  in  the  old  building, 
located  four  blocks  away  from  the  new 
location  on  the  corner  of  St.  Louis  and 
Hamilton  streets.  St.  Louis  street  is 
one  of  Mobile’s  main  thoroughfares  and 
is  more  easily  accessible  than  Jackson 
and  Sl  Michael  streets  on  which  the 
old  plant  was  located. 

The  new  plant  was  built  in  1927  and 
formerly  used  as  an  automobile  agency 
and  repair  shop.  Since  being  remodelled 
for  the  newspapers’  use,  it  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  modern  publishing 
plants  in  the  South. 

First  editions  were  published  in  the 
new  building  on  April  2  without  any 
interruption  of  service.  The  work  of 
moving  was  started  about  the  middle  of 
January  and  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  company  possessed  sufficient 
machinery,  including'  two  presses,  to 
move  in  a  “part  lot”  manner. 

The  new  home  fronts  on  St.  Louis 
street  and  extends  back  through  an  en¬ 
tire  block’s  length  to  St.  Anthony  street. 
There  are  entrances  on  St.  Louis,  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  St.  Anthony  sireets. 

In  the  front  section  of  the  lower 
floor  are  found  the  classified  advertising, 
accounting  and  circulation  departments 
while  to  the  rear  is  the  press  room  and 
mailing  room.  Between  the  front  offices 
and  press  room  is  a  large  display  room. 

One  of  the  Innovations  of  the  new 
building  is  a  combination  front-office 
desk  to  serve  customers  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  the  desk  being  located  just  at 
the  entrance. 

Offices  of  the  publisher,  R.  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  and  the  executive  editor,  H.  P. 
Ewald,  are  located  on  the  second  floor 
as  are  the  business  offices,  news  room, 
composing  room  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment.  _  The  rear  portion  of  the  second 
floor  is  being  converted  into  an  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  new  building  is  of  pressed  brick 
and  steel  construction  and  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  being  equipped  with  con¬ 
vertible  glass  of  huge  dimension  on  each 
side. 

Working  conditions  are  much  im¬ 
proved  for  the  approximately  150  em¬ 
ployees  and  225  carriers  who  visit  the 
newspaper  building  daily. 

Mechanical  equipment  of  the  new 
plant  includes  a  64-page  Hoe  press  and 
a  32-i^e  Goss  press  used  for  printing 
the  eight-page  Sunday  comic  supple¬ 
ment.  Fourteen  Linotype  machines  are 
in  use. 


electric  lights  by  any  employe  on  the 
day  side,  thereby  effecting  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  power. 

While  the  new  building  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  one  unit,  it  is  really 
a  combination  structure.  The  main 
building  has  a  frontage  of  82  feet  on 
St.  Louis  street  and  extends  back  167 
feet  while  the  wing  is  60  by  110  feet. 

The  Mobile  Press  published  its  first 
edition  on  April  15,  1929.  This  news¬ 
paper  was  established  by  a  group  of 
approximately  100  of  the  city’s  business 
and  professional  leaders. 

In  February,  1932,  the  owners  of  the 
Mobile  Press  acquired  the  Mobile  Re¬ 
gister,  now  121  years  old,  from  Frede¬ 
rick  I.  Thompson  and  the  two  papers 
have  ^en  published  as  a  combination, 
with  J.  F.  McGowin  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  controlling  company, 
since  that  time. 


PRESIDENT  THANKS  NASH 


Might  Have  Been  a  Printer,  He  Says, 
Receiving  Gift 

Longfellow’s  poem,  “The  Light¬ 
house,”  printed  with  all  the  artistry 
that  has  been  brought  to  typography  by 
San  Francisco’s  internationally  known 
printer,  Dr.  John  Henry  Nash,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  shortly  before  he  left  for 
his  fishing  trip  in  Florida  and  West 
Indies  waters. 

Dr.  Nash  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  President,  who  received  the 
printed  copy  of  the  poem  after  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  columns  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  where  it 
appeared  in  appreciation  of  the  chief 
executive’s  leadership. 

The  poem  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Nash 
to  the  President  as  to  “Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  Keeper  of  the  Light” 
It  bears  the  explanatory  statement  that 
“The  perusal  of  the  following  lines  in 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  newspaper, 
the  San  Francisco  C^l-Bulletin,  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  printing  of  these 
verses.” 

In  acknowledging  the  presentation 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Dr.  Nash : 

“If  I  had  not  been  projected  into 
politics  at  an  early  age  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  I  should  have  sought  to 
be  a  great  printer.” 


ADDS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald  has  in¬ 
stalled  new  equipment  and  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  enlarged  form  with  eight  col¬ 
umns  instead  of  seven  as  heretofore, 
and  with  many  new  features.  The  Her¬ 
ald,  published  semi-weekly,  is  edited  by 
W.  E.  Homer. 


GETS  BETTER  NEGATIVES 

Los  Angeles  Cameraman  Increases 
Carbonite  in  Developer 

Cutting  down  on  the  sulphite  and 
bromide,  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbonite  used  in  the  developer  will 
produce  better  negatives,  bringing  out 
detail  and  contrasts  and  improving  the 
sharpness  of  reproductions,  according  to 
Bill  Snyder,  Los  Angeles  Times  pho¬ 
tographer. 

For  10  years,  Snyder  said,  he  had 
used  the  standard  developer  for  cut 
films — 32  02.  water,  %  oz.  Elon,  1  oz. 
hydroquinone,  5  oz.  sulphite,  6  oz.  car¬ 
bonite  and  oz.  bromide — with  good 
results.  Then  he  began  experimenting 
to  see  if  the  results  might  be  improved 
and  discovered  that  by  changing  the 
formula  very  slightly  he  secured  much 
better  negatives. 


VEST  POCKET  GUIDE 
AIDS  TYPESETTERS 

Miniature  Leaflet  Prepared  By  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  Helps  New  Men 
— Gives  Abbreviations  and 
Edition  Times 


.\n  interesting  leaflet  of  “Vest  Pocket 
Pointers”  for  new  members  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  just  been  prepared  by  that 
paper.  In  six  pages,  two  and  one  half 
inches  wide  and  five  and  one  quarter 
inches  deep,  are  contained  in  abbrevia¬ 
tion  all  the  principal  points  of  the 
paper’s  style  for  compositors  and  in¬ 
dexes  showing  the  size  and  face  of  type 
carried  on  all  machines,  which  are  num¬ 
bered,  in  both  advertising  and  news  com¬ 
posing  rooms. 

Edition  closing  times  are  listed  and 
a  few  instructive  notes  are  printed  also. 
Under  “Of  Vital  Importance”  app«ar 
these  two  paragraphs: 

“Loose  lines  will  not  cast.  Take  time 
to  space  properly.  Watch  out  for  pi 
lines.  They  don’t  look  good  to  anyone. 

‘‘Go  easy  on  editing  copy.  Men  up¬ 
stairs  are  paid  to  do  that,  and  then,  too, 
the  author  generally  has  some  idea  of 
what  he  wishes  to  say.” 

A  separate  paragraph  on  another  page 
is  this :  “Always  run  in  pi  before  leav¬ 
ing  machine,  and  a  good  operator  never 
takes  sorts  from  a  machine  without  re¬ 
turning  them.  If  you  can’t  take  time  to 
get  them  from  machinist  you  should  at 
least  be  courteous  enough  to  return 
them  to  the  man  who  did  take  the 
trouble  to  hunt  them  up.” 

new  edition  of  the  general  style 
book  of  the  Herald  Tribune  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  weeks. 


ADOPTS  NEW  MASTHEAD 

A  new  masthead,  eliminating  the 
drawings  formerly  used  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  was  adopted  by  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  recently.  The 
new  signature  is  entirely  lettered  in  a 
modified  Old  English,  and  occupies  less 
space  than  the  former,  saving  approxi¬ 
mately  five  inches  a  day.  The  word 
Hollywood  also  is  played  down,  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  paper’s  expanding  field. 
The  change  was  made,  it  was  explained 
by  Harold  Swisher,  managing  editor, 
in  line  with  a  growing  tendency 
throughout  the  country  to  eliminate 
gingerbread  and  present  newspaper 
titles  in  clear-cut  style. 


ADDED  COLOR  EQUIPMENTS 

The  Birmingham  News  recently  added 
four  more  pages  of  comics  which  per¬ 
mits  it  to  carry  more  color  advertising 
in  the  Sunday  editions.  Eight  pages  of 
comics  are  now  published  on  Sundays. 
The  News  also  recently  equipped  its 
press  room  so  that  it  can  carry  two- 
color  advertising  in  week-day  e^tions. 
A  big  increase  in  color  advertising  over 
last  year  is  reported. 


DAY  FOREMAN  NAMED 

William  Dammonn,  who  has  been 
night  foreman  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  composing  room,  has  been 
made  day  foreman,  filling  a  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Lou  J.  Kammerer. 


NEW  ‘ECONOMY  CHUCK’ 
IS  PERFECTED 


Device  Permit*  Use  of  Non-Return¬ 
able  Paper  Roll  Core* — Manu¬ 
factured  by  Indian¬ 
apolis  Firm 

The  U.  S.  Manufacturing  Company, 
129  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  perfected  a  device  known  as 
the  “Economy  Chuck”  for  use  by  the 
newspapers  and  paper  manufacturers. 


SHAFT  TYPE 


Drawings  show  shaft  and  reel  types  of 
economy  chucks  and  wrenches. 


The  chuck  is  especially  satisfactory  for 
use  with  non-returnable  cores,  although 
it  can  be  used  on  any  type  core. 

John  Rusie,  mechanical  foreman  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  stated  this  wedt 
that  his  paper  has  been  using  the  Econ¬ 
omy  Cliuck  for  several  months  and  has 
found  it  to  be  satisfactory.  Mr.  Rusie 
pointed  out  that  use  of  the  chuck  per-  ' 
mits  savings  to  the  newspaper  in  freig^ 
labor,  paper  waste,  storage  and  audit¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  eliminating  the 
general  nuisance  and  inconvenience  of 
returnable  cores. 

The  chuck  is  designed  for  any  press 
using  rolls  of  paper,  either  shah  or 
reel. 

The  shaft  type  is  placed  on  the 
shaft  and  inserted  in  the  core,  then  by 
adjusting  the  threaded  shoulder  with 
the  spanner  wrench  the  outer  member 
expands  within  the  core  and  the  inner 
member  simultaneously  contracts  secur¬ 
ely  on  the  shaft.  This  double  action 
immediately  centers  the  roll  of  paper 
which  eliminates  slippage  and  vibration, 
giving  a  smooth  feed  of  paper  into  the 
press. 

The  reel  type  has  the  same  action  as 
the  shaft  except  the  contracting  actiw 
on  the  shaft.  The  chuck  is  placed  in 
the  core  and  then  expanded  against  the 
core,  by  turning  the  inner  member  with 
a  speed  wrench  which  locks  it  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  roll  of  newsprint  is  then  placed 
on  the  reel. 

The  device  is  simply  constructed  with 
few  parts  and  is  made  of  steel. 

O.  W.  Cross  is  president  of  the  U.  S  ^ 
Manufacturing  Company.  I 
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TYPOGRAPHY  AS  A  SPACE  SELLING  FORCE 

Inexpensive  Program  of  T3rpe  Replacement,  Junking  of  Old  Unwanted  Faces,  and  Systematizing 
^of  Layout  Work,  Will  Help  Get  Results  for  Local  Advertisers 
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I  think  it  is  a  common  misconcep¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  newspaper 
publishers  that  they  are  selling  space— 
so  many  inches  or 
so  many  lines.  But 
it  seems  to  me 
that  the  real  truth 
is  that  what  they 
are  selling  is  the 
advertising  r  e- 
sults  their  adver¬ 
tisers  obtain.  If 
their  advertisers 
do  not  get  re¬ 
sults  commensur¬ 
ate  with  what 
they  pay  for  that 
space,  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  not 
continue.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  advertiser  is  success¬ 
ful,  he  will  not  only  continue  advertis¬ 
ing  but  will  also  increase  his  space,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  true  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  willing  to  spend  monev 
when  it  is  going  to  be  paid  back,  with 
dividends. 

Taken  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  newspaper  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  publisher  and  to  his 
selling  staff.  I  believe  that  one  of 
these  factors  which  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  and  which  has  not  always  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  it  deserves,  is 
typography,  the  physical  form  of  the 
advertising  that  is  run. 

The  national  advertisers  have  shown 
us  long  ago  that  they  consider  physical 
form  of  the  greatest  moment.  Th^ 
study  it  very  carefully,  they  employ  the 
best  layout  men  and  designers,  they 
have  the  type  set  with  meticulous  care, 
and  they  ailways  send  out  advertise¬ 
ments  in  complete  form  so  that  they 
know  exactly  the  physical  form — bar¬ 
ring  press-work  difficulites-— in  which 
that  advertising  is  to  appear. 

But  to  local  advertising,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  news¬ 
paper  revenue,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  all  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 
.\nd,  in  many  respects,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  is  failing  of  its  full  possible  effec¬ 
tive  results. 


How  can  we  go  about  increasing  that 
effectiveness  and  thereby  increasing  the 
ease  of  our  selling  problem  and  in¬ 
creasing  our  linage?  It  is  going  to  b< 
my  effort  in  the  next  few  minutes  tc 
point  out  to  you,  if  I  can,  a  few  ways 
in  which  I  think  local  advertising  car 
be  made  more  attractive  physically  anc 
therefore  more  effective  in  influencing 
sales. 

I  speak  of  typography  because  type 
is  the  tone  of  voice  in  advertising;  il 
is  the  medium  through  which  practically 
all  selling  messages  are  told — with  the 
single  exception  of  radio.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  means  through  which  news- 
^per  advertising  messages  are  told 
Therefore,  upon  whether  it  is  readable 
-^d  very  easily  readable— depends  itt 
effectiveness.  I  think  that  it  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  stated,  witdiout  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  possible  to  take  a  giver 
piece  of  ce>py  and  set  it  in  a  very  stupie 
way,  and  then  take  the  same  piece  oi 
and  plan  and  set  it  intelligently 
>nd  make  the  latter  set-up  yield  result! 

about  three  times  ai 
****•  IT  that  statement  is  true,  cer 
|*inly  the  typography  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  very  high  importance 
Now  it  is  not  always  possible,  w< 
«ww,  to  do  the  perfect  thing.  The  jcon- 
«tiMs  under  which  local  advertising  h 
^ndled  are  often  difficult.  The  mattei 
**  *  very  serious  considera- 
wn.  Time  pressure  is  another  import- 
Mt  factor,  and  the  fact  that  local  ad- 
vtrti^rs  themselves  do  not  realize  thal 
B  means  that  they 

I  wl.  “  newspaper’s  very  earnest  ef- 
E  rts  to  give  them  the  typographic  ser- 


By  DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE 

Director  of  Typography,  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


(Address  delivered  before  the  Inland 

vice  they  need.  However,  we  can  do 
some  things  with  local  advertising,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  few  very 
simple  suggestions  that  I  think  may 
work  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remind  you 
that  a  reasonable  selection  of  good  type¬ 
faces  is  essential  today.  There  is  style 
in  type,  just  as  there  is  style  in  women’s 
hats  or  in  automobile-body  building, 
and  the  types  that  served  us  perfectly 
well  twenty  years  ago  are  not  those 
which  best  meet  the  public  taste  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
statement  which  should  startle  us.  Types 
do  not  come  and  go  in  popularity  and 
taste  so  rapidly  that  it  need  worry  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  come 
and  go  much  faster  than  the  natural 
rate  of  depreciation  that  we  figure  on 
our  composing  room  equipments.  Any 
newspaper  that  will  spend  in  any  year 
or  over  a  period  of  years  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  its  accounting  department  sets 
aside  on  the  matrix  equipment  of  its 
composing  room,  will  find  that  it  can 
keep  that  equipment  very  well  up  to 
date. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  if  anybody  were  interested  in  this 
contention  and  did  wish  to  see  that  his 
composing  room  was  not  handicapped 
in  giving  service  to  local  advertisers, 
this  replacement  as  depreciation  accrues 
might  be  a  very  good  way  to  solve  the 
problem.  You  would  not  spend  any 
more  new  money,  but  you  would  utilize 
your  depreciation  reserve,  and  this,  of 
course,  would  not  be  spending  mone^ 
from  the  capital  point  of  view. 

But  perhaps  as  important  a  thing  as 
having  some  good  types  is  the  matter  of 
not  having  some  very  bad  ones.  Any 
organization  that  has  been  running  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  lot  of  monstrosities,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  a  good  house¬ 
cleaning  is  an  exceedingly  healthful 
thing.  All  compositors  are  not  artists, 
and  all  advertisers  do  not  have  good 
sense  typographically.  But  we  can  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  a  good  many  mon¬ 
strosities  by  simply  seeing  that  bad 
types,  or  types  that  have  gone  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  style,  are  not  available 
for  use.  So  I  would  say,  in  a  practical 
way:  see  that  you  have  a  few  good 
types  and  that  you  have  just  as  few 
bad  types  as  possible.  Keep  restudying 
and  reconsidering  your  typeface  equip¬ 
ment  every  once  in  a  while  as  you  go 
along,  to  see  that  your  typeface  selec¬ 
tion  keeps  up  with  the  changes  in  taste 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  window 
dressing  of  department  stores,  in  the 
style  of  merchandise  handled,  and  in  the 
type  of  materials  which  are  advertised. 

Of  course,  the  best  types  in  the  world 
will  not  do  vou  any  great  good  if  they 
are  not  intelligently  used,  and  therefore 
we  must  make  as  earnest  an  effort  as 
we  can  to  see  that  they  are  well  handled. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
incur  additional  expense.  In  almost 
everv  group  of  men  that  you  have  work¬ 
ing  in  a  composing  room  or  an  adver¬ 
tising  department  you  will  find  sonrie- 
one,  at  least,  with  taste  for  tyne  and  its 
use.  He  may  not  be  the  ranlong  mm- 
ber  of  the  force  in  point  of  seniority; 
probably  it  may  be  just  the  reverse. 
But  if  you  will  seek  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  composing  room  force  a 
man  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  for 
type  use,  you  are  almost  sure  to  find 
a  promising  candidate.  Then,  if  you 
will  make  the  planning  of  advertising 
composition  in  the  first  instance  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  men 
handle  the  actual  production  of  the 
composition,  you  will  find  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  looks  of  that 
advertising.  In  other  words,  to  all  ef- 
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fects  and  purposes,  you  establish  a  lay¬ 
out  man  or  department. 

You  may  think  that  this  involves  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  if  you  are  to  take  all 
or  part  of  a  man’s  time  and  set  it  aside 
for  layout  and  planning.  Actually  this 
is  not  so,  because  no  advertisement  goes 
together  of  itself.  Somebody  must  plan 
it.  and  if  the  man  is  stupid  and  slow 
in  planning,  he  certainly  will  not  do  it 
as  well  and  as  expeditiously.  No  type 
is  as  quick  and  rapid  to  set  as  type  set 
from  copy  that  has  been  well  planned 
and  figured  out.  It  goes  together  with 
remarkable  ease.  So  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  making  a  definite  plan  for  the 
layout  of  incoming  advertising  copy  is 
rather  an  economy  than  an  expense. 

Another  point:  Endeavor,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  establish  a  style  for  each 
advertiser.  Advertising,  by  and  large, 
particularly  local  advertising,  should  be 
recognizable  almost  without  a  signature 
line,  and  the  advertising  running  over 
a  period  of  months  or  years  should  have 
a  continuity  value  which  would  make  it 
quickly  and  promptly  recognizable.  And 
so  you  have  to  think,  you  may  perhaps 
have  to  help  local  advertisers  ,develop 
a  style  which  will  become  typically  their 
own.  You  do  not  even  need  to  have 
different  typefaces  to  establish  a  typical 
style,  because  layout  is  perhaps  more 
important  in  the  appearance  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  is  the.  actual  typeface,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  typeface  is  a  sound  one. 

But  if  you  establish  such  a  style  and 
take  some  trouble  to  get  the  advertiser 
to  work  with  you  properly,  and  then 


put  the  copy  through  an  intelligent 
handling  in  the  composing  room,  you 
will  find  that  you  are  able  to  give  to 
each  store  or  each  advertiser  an  in¬ 
dividuality  and  an  appropriateness  in 
his  printed  message  that  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful  to  him  and  indirectly 
exceedingly  helpful  to  you.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
good  copy,  intelligently  prepared,  but 
that  is  generally  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  newspaper  man.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  take  copy  as  it  is  supplied 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it  in  a 
physical  way,  we  are  doing  about  all 
that  can  be  expected,  because  a  lot  of 
advertisers,  I  think  you  will  find,  are 
very  opinionated  on  matters  of  copy. 
Many  of  them  have  had  actual  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  dictated  the  opinions 
they  have  arrived  at,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  accept  them. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal,  I  think,  to 
improve  the  physical  form  of  copy  com¬ 
ing  into  the  composing  rooms.  Some 
of  the  copy  that  is  handed  in  by  local 
advertisers  is  nothing  short  of  a  scan¬ 
dal,  as  you  all  know.  It  is  hardly  read¬ 
able.  It  is  in  very  mixed-up  shape,  and 
you  often  wonder  that  the  composing 
room  was  ever  able  to  make  out  of  it 
anything  presentable  or  legible.  Often 
this  is,  again,  a  point  of  time.  News¬ 
paper  advertisers  are  getting  worse  and 
worse,  according  to  what  I  hear  about 
the  time  that  they  send  in  their  copy, 
but  sometimes,  the  newspaper  staff  it¬ 
self  contributes  to  delay.  One  of  my 
friends  was  telling  me  of  seeing  a 
newspaper  solicitor  for  an  afternoon 
paper  who  was  serving  certain  ac¬ 
counts,  start  out  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
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WEB  TENSION  AND  PAPER  STRENGTH 
STUDIED  BY  A.  N.  P.  A.  DEPARTMENT 

Mechanical  Division  Assembles  Data  horn  Press  Makers — Shows 
Most  Paper  BreaJcs  Are  Due  to  Other  Factors  Than 
Inherent  Weakness  in  Paper 


Few  paper  breaks  on  the  press  result 
irom  a  general  or  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  paper,  but  are  probably  more 
often  caused  by  local  delects,  such  as 
edge  cuts  or  slivers,  slime  spots,  by 
abnormal  variations  in  tension,  or  by 
press  conditions,  a  study  of  the  subject 
made  by  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  indicates. 

The  results  of  the  study  follows: 
Web  breaks  are,  and  probably  have 
been  ever  since  the  invention  of  the 
web  press,  one  ot  the  chief  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  the  pressman,  and  it  is  rather 
generally  assumed  that  one  important 
cause  of  breaks  is  iniierent  weakness 
or  low  tensile  strength  of  tne  paper.  In 
order  to  have  some  check  upon  or  meas¬ 
urement  of  paper  strength,  the  Mullen 
pop  test  or  bursting  strength  test  was 
developed  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a  standard  test  in  the  paper  mills  as 
well  as  in  many  pressrooms  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  considerable  reliance  being 
placed  upon  it.  During  a  discussion  at 
one  of  the  mechanical  conferences.  Law- 
ton  A.  Dix  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  said,  “It  is  important  that  the 
Mullen  test  or  bursting  strength  test  of 
newsprint  be  not  less  than  10  or  11 
points.”  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dix  is  a 
paper  mill  man  who  has  had  consider¬ 
able  contact  with  pressroom  operation, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  his  statement 
reflects  the  prevailing  opinion. 

During  recent  years  direct  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  tensile  strength  of  papers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  receiving  more  favorable 
consideration.  However,  since  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  more  expensive  than  the  Mullen 
tester,  and  as  the  tensile  test  is  not  quite 
to  simple  to  make,  the  pop  tester  has  re¬ 
mained  the  standard  instrument  in  most 
plants  for  paper  stren^h  testing.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  tensile  strength  test 
teems  to  be  a  more  logical  and  more 
informative  test  than  the  Mullen  i»p 
test,  because  the  chief  stress  to  which 
the  web  is  subjected  during  its  travel 
between  the  roll  and  the  press  cylinders 
is  one  of  simple  tension. 

Careful  search  has  failed  to  discover 
any  published  information  relative  to 
the  actual  tension  exerted  upon  the 
paper  web  while  running.  The  me¬ 
chanical  department  has,  however,  en¬ 
deavored  to  collect  such  information 
from  various  sources  in  the  hope  of  de¬ 
termining  a  lower  limit  for  the  tensile 
strength  of  newsprint  which  will  allow 
a  safe  margin  of  strength  or  a  sufficient 
factor  of  safety  under  average  operating 
conditions.  Press  manufacturers  were 
first  interrogated. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  reported  that  tests 
made  in  two  pressrooms  during  a  regu¬ 
lar  run  gave  the  following  figures  for 
total  tension  on  webs  four  pages  wide : 
Plan  A— 37  lb.,  45  lb.,  60  lb.,  80  lb. ; 
Av.  SS.S  lb. 

Plan  B— 60  lb.,  62  lb.,  65  lb.,  70  lb., 
75  lb. ;  Av.  66.4  lb. 

The  grand  average  of  the  nine  tests 
was  61  5/9  pounds 

H.  V.  Ball,  vice-president  of  the  Hoe 
Co.,  stated  that  these  figures  had  been 
determined  by  the  use  of  a  movable  pipe 
roller  and  calibrated  spring.  He  added 
that  he  had  found  from  many  subse¬ 
quent  tests  that  the  total  tension  in  a 
web  four  pages  wide  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  60  and  80  pounds,  and  that  120 
unds  would  be  a  very  high  figure, 
r.  Ball  said  that  many  operating  fac¬ 
tors  affect  the  total  tension  and  that 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  case 
of  modern,  unit  type  presses  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  unit  from  the  folder. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  replied  at 
some  length  calling  attention  to  the 
many  factors  which  influence  the  actual 
tension  under  any  particular  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  He  summed  this  all  up  in  these 
words :  “In  the  case  of  our  own  press, 
the  tension  on  the  sheet  between  our 
feeding-in  device  and  the  printing  cylin¬ 


ders  is  probably  not  more  than  a  few 
ounces  to  the  inch  (.of  width).  Between 
tne  roll  and  the  feeding-in  device,  the 
tension  on  the  sneet  will  not  exceed  1  or 
2  pounds  to  the  inch.” 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.  made  tests  on  a 
Jones  automatic  tension  governor  before 
replying  to  the  question.  One  series  of 
tests  was  made  by  measuring  with  a 
spring  scale  the  unbalanced  weight  of 
the  floating  roller,  which  roller  under 
running  conditions  is  supported  by  a 
loop  in  the  web.  The  total  tension  in 
the  web  is  approximately  one-lialf  oi 
this  unbalanced  or  effective  weight  of 
the  roller.  Usually  the  tension  is  some¬ 
what  greater  than  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  roller  because  the  sides  of  the 
paper  loop  are  not  parallel. 

Carl  Drange  of  Walter  Scott  &  Co. 
reports  on  these  tests  as  follows:  "We 
find  that  the  effective  weight  of  the 
floating  roller,  as  we  have  it  set  for  our 
tests.  IS  approximately  6U  pounds  on  a 
roll  71  in(±es  wide.  Our  apparatus  ha^ 
a  range  of  effective  weight  of  the  float¬ 
ing  roller  all  the  way  from  30  to  140 
pounds.  The  general  operating  range 
that  we  find  in  observing  this  apparatus 
in  use  is  from  00  to  80  pounds.  By 
effective  weight  we  mean  the  total 
weight  which  the  paper  has  to  lift  in 
its  loop  around  the  floating  roller.” 

I  his  means  that  the  usual  range  of 
web  tension  (one-half  the  figures 
above)  is  30  to  40  pounds,  the  extreme 
range  being  15  to  70  pounds. 

Later,  Mr.  Drange  reported  that  he 
had  varied  his  method  so  as  to  oDtaiu 
a  direct  measurement  of  the  paper  ten¬ 
sion.  This  he  accomplished  by  thread¬ 
ing  a  tape,  instead  of  the  paper  web, 
through  the  pipe  rollers.  One  end  of 
the  tape  was  fastened  to  a  support  and 
the  other  end  carried  a  pail  which  was 
loaded  until  the  tape  raised  the  floating 
roller  to  the  normal  running  position. 
The  pail  and  contents  was  found  to 
weigh  36  pounds,  which  figure  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  total  web  tension  required 
to  support  the  roller  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Drange  found  that  under 
these  conditions  the  effective  weight  of 
the  roller  was  approximately  69  pounds. 
This  checks  with  the  statement  made 
above  that  the  total  web  tension  is 
slightly  more  than  one-half  the  effec¬ 
tive  weight  of  the  roller. 

H.  C.  Zenke,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  Staats-Herold,  has  a 
Hoe  floating  roller  tension  which  is 
substantially  equivalent  (at  least  for 
our  present  purpose)  to  the  Jones.  Mr. 
Zenke  reported  that  under  his  condi¬ 
tions  the  effective  weight  of  the  floating 
roller  was  95  pounds.  Since  the  sides 
of  the  paper  loop  supporting  the  floating 
roller  are  practically  parallel,  the  ten 
sion  in  the  web  is  approximately  47 
pounds. 

An  abstract  of  the  foregoing  data  is 
presented  below  in  tabular  form,  and 
the  approximate  tension  per  inch  of 
paper  width  has  been  added. 

Web  Tension  Data — Pounds 

Tension  on  Tension  per 
Source  full  web  Web  in.  of  width 

Max.  Min.  width  Max.  Min. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co . 80  37  68(?)  1.2  .55 

Wood  Machinery  Co.  ..  2  1 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.40  30  71  .56  .42 

H.  C.  Zenke . 48  ..  63  .76 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures 
in  the  last  two  columns  with  the  data 
on  tensile  strength  of  newsprint  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Supplement  to  Mechanical 
Bulletin  No.  30.  This  report  shows 
that  the  average  tensile  strength  (break¬ 
ing  strength)  of  239  samples  of  ordi¬ 
nary  newsprint,  submitted  by  A.  N.  P. 
A.  members  from  actual  deliveries,  was 
11.4  pounds  per  inch  of  width.  The 
minimum  was  7.75  pounds,  but  only  two 
of  the  239  samples  had  a  tensile  strength 
less  than  8  pounds.  The  maximum  was 
15.24  pounds,  but  :his,  like  the  minimum 
of  7.75,  was  decidedly  exceptional.  The 
strength  of  the  great  majority  of  the 


Wm.  A.  Orr 

ON  APRIL  6,  1874,  William  A.  Orr, 
then  18,  arrived  in  .Akron  from 
Millersburg,  O.,  to  start  work  as  a 
typesetter  on  the  old  Akron  Daily  Bea¬ 
con,  now  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

On  the  6()th  anniversary  oi  his  start 
with  this  newspaper,  Orr  walked  into 
the  Beacon  Journal  composing  room, 
called  for  his  old  “stick”  and  worked 
for  an  hour  in  the  ad  alley. 

Mr.  Orr  was  pensioned  by  the  Beacon 
Journal  four  years  ago,  but  he’s  still 
on  the  payroll  and  he  considers  himself 
a  regular  member  of  the  staff. 

The  “stick”  Orr  used  is  one  he  bought 
in  1886.  “It  is  one  of  the  first  sticks 
turned  out  by  the  American  Type 
Founders,”  he  says. 

“When  I  started  on  the  old  daily  Bea¬ 
con  every  line  of  type  was  set  by  hand.” 

He  first  worked  on  news  matter  at 
25  cents  per  1,000  ems  of  eight  point, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  56  years  of 
active  duty  was  spent  in  the  ad  alley. 


samples  exceeded  10  pounds  per  inch. 
These  are  tensile  strengths  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  direction. 

.Although  the  figures  in  the  table  are 
probably  only  approximate,  and  al 
though  they  may  not  represent  some 
extreme  conditions,  and  although  the. 
vary  among  themselves  by  more  than 
2  to  1,  they  do  undoubtedly  prove  that 
the  tension  to  which  the  paper  is  sub¬ 
jected  under  normal  operating  conditions 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  ultimate 
strength — about  1/20  to  1/5.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  therefore,  that, 
so  far  as  the  paper  itself  is  concerned, 
comparatively  few  breaks  result  from 
any  general  or  inherent  weakness. 
Breaks  are  probably  more  often  caused 
by  local  defects,  such  as  edge  cuts  or 
slivers,  slime  spots,  calender  cuts;  or 
by  abnormal  variations  in  tension  re 
suiting  from  tight  edges  or  badly 


wound  rolls;  or  by  conditions  in  the 
press. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  that  the  tension  is  eveniy 
distributed  across  the  width  of  the  weo 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tension  is 
not  materially  greater  at  one  edge  thir, 
at  the  other,  this,  in  turn,  means  that 
cylinders,  pipe  rollers  and  paper  roii 
spindles  must  be  parallel  and  that  tht 
spring  roller  between  the  roll  and  the 
press  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  evenly 
against  the  web. 

The  available  evidence,  including  re 
suits  of  experiments  made  by  tlw  A 
N.  P.  A.  and  Government  Printing 
Office,  indicates  that  the  printing  qual¬ 
ity  ot  newsprint  can  be  improved  by 
increasing  the  groundwood  content  and 
decreasing  the  sulphite.  If,  however, 
paper  makers  are  convinced  that  the 
sulphite  percentage  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  make  the  paper  “stroi^' 
so  that  it  will  run  satisfactorily  in  tlie 
pressroom,  they  will  naturally  be  loath 
to  reduce  the  sulphite  percentage. 
VV  hether  or  not  paper  with  a  decidedly 
smaller  sulphite  content  is  feasible  froii 
the  manufacturers’  standpoint  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  answered  here. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  inquiries 
were  also  made  of  the  manufacturers 
of  press  drives  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  have  some  data  showing  tUc 
pow  er  required  to  pull  the  paper  into  the 
press  against  the  tension.  If  such  bg- 
ures  were  available,  it  would  be  a  simpie 
matter  to  calculate  the  web  tension  bv 
considering  the  web  as  a  belt  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  well  known  equation  for  the 
horsepower  of  belting.  Unfortunatdy, 
no  such  figures  were  obtainable. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  a  little 
figuring  by  a  sort  of  indirect  method 
and  obtain  results  which  indicate  con 
clusively  that  the  actual  tension  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  breaking  strength  of 
the  paper. 

The  chart  on  page  288  of  Bulletin 
No.  91  shows  that  the  power  require¬ 
ment  of  a  sextuple  press  at  200  r.  p.  nu 
or  24,(X)0  papers  per  hour,  is  40  hor86 
pow  er.  At  this  speed  the  paper  will  be 
traveling  into  the  press  at  a  speed  of 
between  700  and  800  feet  per  minute 
If  the  web  is  68  or  70  inches  wide  ind 
the  tension  is  about  10  pounds  per  inch, 
the  power  required  merely  to  pull  these 
three  webs  into  the  press  against  the 
tension  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
45  or  50  horsepower,  or  greater  than 
the  total  power  required.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  power  required  to  over¬ 
come  the  tension  is  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  power,  which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  the  actual  ten¬ 
sion  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
breaking  strength  of  the  paper.  This 
tallies  with  the  figures  obtained  from 
the  press  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Barnecot  of  Cutler-Hammer  Co. 
says  that  his  company  estimates  or 
allows  3J4  to  4  horsepower  per  wtb 
at  300  r.  p.  m.,  although  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  figure  is  high.  On  this 
basis,  the  running  tension  can  be  cakr 
lated  as  between  1.5  and  1.7  pounds 
per  inch  of  width. 
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STRICT  CHECKING  SYSTEM  HAS  CUT 
CLASSIFIED  ERRORS  TO  MINIMUM 


INTERTYPE  HAS  NEW  MAGAZINE  RACK 


The  new  style  rack  stores  the  maga¬ 
zine  flatwise  at  an  incline  similar  to 
that  which  they  occupy  on  the  compos¬ 
ing  machine.  The  rack  is  stepped  for¬ 
wardly  from  top  to  bottoni  which  p«-- 
mits  easy  reading  of  the  identification 
label  at  the  forward  end  of  each  maga¬ 
zine.  This  arrangement  also  facilitates 
grasping  the  front  end  of  a  magazine 
to  slide  it  out. 

An  important  advantage  claimed  for 
the  new  rack  is  that  a  magazine  can  be 
inserted  partially  into  one  of  the  rack 
sections  where  it  will  be  held  at  rest 
while  releasing  the  hands  at  the  sides. 
It  can  then  be  slid  all  the  way  back  to 
a  positive  stop  by  merely  pushing  on  the 
front  end.  In  removing  a  magazine^ 
the  front  end  is  lifted  slightly  and  the 
magazine  allowed  to  slide  out  part  way 
where  it  will  stay  at  rest  until  gripped 
at  the  sides  to  lift  it  out  flatwi^. 

Since  the  magazines  lie  flatwise  both 
on  the  machine  and  in  the  rack,  they  can 
be  handled  with  little  effort  and  without 
swinging  them  about  in  awkward  off- 
balance  position,  as  required  when 
stored  vertically. 

The  rack  is  especially  designed  to 
hold  12  split  magazines,  and  occupies 
little  more  than  four  square  feet  of 

_ _ „  _ _ _ _ „ _  _ floor  space.  The  racks  can  be  placed 

on  edge  has  been  developed  by  Intertype  against  the  wall  or  may  be  arranged 
Corporation.  back  to  back  if  desired. 


and  Long  Beach  Regular  information  blanks  are  fur- 
(Cal.)  Morning  nished  the  carriers  to  be  filled  out  only 
Sun,  since  the  in-  if  “Vacant”  signs  indicate  phone  num- 
ception  of  their  bers  that  may  be  called.  The  blank 
present  plan  of  provides  space  for  name,  address  and 
checking  classified  telephone  number  of  owner  or  manager 
ads  has  effected  and  name  of  carrier  boy. 
a  saving  of  hun-  “We  have  had  surprisingly  good  re- 
dreds  of  dollars,  suits  from  this,”  explained  Mr.  Douglas, 
according  to  W.  E.  "This  is  particularly  practical  where  there 
Douglas,  manager  are  no  competitor  papers  to  use  for  leads 

of  classifled  adver-  '  <•  ••  . . 

tising  for  both 
newspapers. 

The  J  a  n  u  a  r  y 
pressroom  errors  and  deadheads  on 
dassified  by  different  departments,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost  were  as  follows: 

Business  Office,  6  errors,  $3.34, 

Classified  (4  telephone  and  4  street  of  relieving  his  men. 
lolicitors),  8  errors,  $5.29. 

Composing  Room,  13  errors,  $13.94. 

Jo^l  for  both  papers:  27  errors.  55  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

This  record  beat  even  the  December  ^'ed  Sims,  senior  linotype  operator 
record,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas.  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli- 

The  new  system  of  checking  against  gcncer,  last  month  celebrated  his  55th 
deadheads  and  errors  was  instituted  year  with  the  daily.  For  more  than 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1933,  and  50  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
has  been  in  successful  operation  con-  Trade  Assembly  and  a  delegate  to  the 
tinuously  since  that  date.  West  Virginia  State  Federation  of  La- 

■'Prior  to  our  present  plan,  loss  to  the  hor.  He  has  represented  Wheeling  at 
newspapers  from  deadheads  and  errors  state  conventions  since  the  start  of  the 
ran  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  not  a  Federation  in  1903  and  also  has  served 
single  month  being  under  $100,”  stated  as  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Ur.  Douglas.  “Moreover,  such  a  loss  body. 


for  solicitations  by  phone.” 

Solicitors  get  paid  twice  a  month  a  .1  .  "  ^  -• 

guaranteed  salary  £ind  then  a  per  cent  ^  _  ■  "■ 

per  line.  In  addition  they  get  a  bonus 

on  any  record  they  break.  A  bonus  is  New  rack  for  magazine  storage  de- 
paid  on  new  contracts  brought  in. 

Mr.  Douglas  spends  much  of  his  time 
outside  the  office.  He  makes  a  practice 
Once  a  month  he 
contacts  alT  contract  accounts,  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  them. 


W.  E.  DtoucLAs 


CAN’T  USE  BLUE  EAGLE  RATES  CALLED  REASONABLE 

-  (Special  to  Editor  4  Publishes) 

NRA  Bars  Its  Inclusion  in  Political  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  9  The 
Advertisement. 

paper  shipped  m  carload  lots  trom 
The  blue  eagle  emblem  of  the  NRA  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
should  not  be  used  in  any  way  for  poli-  are  not  unreasonable  in  the  opinion  of 
deal  purposes,  the  Fretwnt  (Neb.)  Tri-  Examiner  Leland  F.  James,  of  the  In- 
bune  was  informed  this  week  by  S.  M.  terstate  Commerce  Commission,  who 
Williams,  manager  of  the  code  author-  recommended  to  the  Commission  dis- 
ity  of  the  daily  newspaper  publishing  missal  of  the  complaint  of  the  El  Do- 
business.  rado  CThamber  of  Commerce  against 

The  Tribune  wired  Mr.  Williams  af-  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
ter  several  local  candidates  had  ex-  Railway  and  other  carriers. 

pressed  a  desire  to  have  the  blue  eagle  - 

on  their  political  advertising  matter,  NEW  SHOPPING  REPORTER 
providing  such  use  was  allowed.  The  The  Chicago  American  has  started 
candidates  did  not  desire  to  go  to  the  a  new  editorial  feature  in  its  women’s 


Wood  Mats  and  Wood  Service 

I  Go  Hand  in  Hand 

'VT'OU’VE  heard  about  Wood  Blue 
Streak  dry  mats — but  have  you 
tried  them?  If  not,  here’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted.  Just 
fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  specify¬ 
ing  whether  you  want  a  trial  case  or 

And  then  don’t  forget  the  service 
we  render  by  furnishing  hand  mitts 
free  of  charge.  You  really  can’t 
afford  to  overlook  this  bet. 


Paper . Gty  t  Slate . . 

. Trial  Case  (500  Mats)  sr . Sample  Mats . CenditiMeJ  sr. . . . 

. Standard  12c . Special  ISc . Metropolitan  18c  Shrinkafe  Desired 

Number  af  Hand  Mils  Wanted . Sign  Your  Name . . 


FLONC  GOnrOBdlllON 
HnAoaca  mus.  m.v 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  1934 


ONE-MAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT 
TO  BE  SHOWN  AT  CONVENTION 


Polygraphic  Company  to  Sell  Equipment  to  Publishers  at  Low  Cost 
in  Order  to  Widen  Market  for  “Contrasto”  Film — Will  Train 
Operators  in  Their  New  York  Headquarters 


A  PLAN  to  furnish  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  low-cost  one  man 
photo-engraving  plant  with  standard 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
a  new  market  for  its  “Contrasto”  strip 
film  will  be  introduced  at  the  Ameri- 


Robert  M.  Werblow 


can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
convention  in  New  York  April  24-27 
by  the  Polygraphic  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  VVerblow,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  in  outlining  the  plan 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  said 
his  organization  is  ready  to  install  a 
complete  one-man  photo-engraving  unit 
and  train  an  operator  to  do  the  work 
efficiently  and  quickly  for  $1,200,  to  be 
paid  in  installments.  The  publisher 
agrees,  according  to  the  plan,  to  pur¬ 
chase  ‘‘all  photographic  materials  which 
he  may  require  in  the  use  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  photo-engraving  unit”  from 
the  Polygraphic  Company  “at  prevail¬ 
ing  market  prices,”  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 

All  of  the  equipment  is  of  standard 
make. 

It  consists  of  the  following: 

11  X  14  Camera  complete  with  Stand. 

8  X  10  Halftone  Screen  and  Screen 
Attachment. 

Barrel  Anastigmat  Lens  with  Iris 
Diaphragm. 

2  Arc  Lamps. 

Copy  Holder. 

Washington  Tuh  with  Trough. 

WTiirler  with  Gas  Stove. 

Stripping  Table. 

Rocking  Etching  Tub. 

Negative  Developing  Tub  with  Trays 
and^  Thraw. 

Negative  Rack. 

Complete  Power  Saw  with  Stand  and 
Motor. 

Printing  Frame  with  Stand  complete. 

Etching  Brushes. 

Dragon  Blood  Powder  Box. 

Clearing  and  Developing  Trays. 

Contrasto  Strip  Film  and  Developer. 

Developing  Tank  with  Stand. 

_  “There  are  about  1.800  newspapers 
in  this  countrv  that  have  no  nhoto-en- 
graving  facilities.”  Mr.  Werhlow  said. 
‘The  main  reason  they  have  not  in¬ 
stalled^  such  facilities  has  been  because 
the  price  has  been  prohibitive  to  smaller 
newspapers,  and  because  a  great  amount 
of  experience  was  ne^-ded  hv  operators 
until  now  for  the  work.  The  average 
photo-engraving  plant  would  cost  from 
$6  0^  nn. 

“Newspapers,  generally.  I  belieye, 
are  aware  of  the  yalue  of  operating 
their  own  photo-engraving  plants.  In 
many  cases  _  where  they  have  to  send 
their  engraving  work  out.  valuable  time 
is  lost,  and  time  is  a  priceless  asset  to 


the  press.  Also  the  cost  of  sending  the 
work  out  now,  under  the  NRA,  has 
increased  greatly.  Before  the  NRA  be¬ 
came  effective  a  2  x  4  negative  cost 
.^5  cents ;  now  it  costs  $3.55.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  economy  involved  is  a  big 
factor.” 

Mr.  Werblow  said  that  the  use  of 
“Contrasto”  strip  film,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  making  since  1924,  sim¬ 
plifies  and  expedites  the  making  of 
negatives,  and  because  of  its  peculiar 
nature,  eliminates  messy  wet  negatives 
and  many  of  the  intricate  steps  ordi¬ 
narily  used.  Because  ot  its  simplicity, 
he  said,  he  could  train  a  man  “with 
normal  intelligence”  to  make  perfect 
half-tones  in  two  weeks.  The  school 
wliich  the  company  is  establishing  will 
be  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building 
at  310  E.  45th  street.  New  York,  where 
company  headquarters  are  located.  Here 
the  publisher’s  embryo  photo-engravers 
will  be  instructed  in  every  detail  of 
the  process. 

It  is  Mr.  WerWow's  belief  that  most 
publishers  would  like  to  make  their 
photo-engraving  a  part-time  job,  and 
with  this  equipment  and  the  use  of  the 
“Contrasto”  film  it  can  be  done,  he  said. 
Skill  is  required,  of  course,  he  added, 
but  no  more  than  that  possessed  by  a 
good  amateur  photographer. 

Editor  &  Publisher  saw  a  negative 
made  on  the  equipment  to  be  offered 
publishers.  It  took  about  four  minutes 
after  the  exjKisure. 

The  equipment  will  make  negatives 
up  to  8  X  10  in.  size. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  offered 
by  the  Polygraphic  Company  called  for 
the  pajTnent  of  the  $1,200  as  follows: 
$250  on  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
monthly  payments  of  $50  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent. 

The  complete  engraving  plant  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New’  York  during  convention 
week.  The  process  will  be  demonstrated 
to  interested  publishers. 


UNION  TO  PRINT  BOOK 

Up  in  arms  over  the  printing  by  non¬ 
union  men  of  the  Toronto  Centennial 
souvenir  program,  the  .\llied  Printing 
Trades  of  Toronto  is  putting  out  an 
opposition  booklet  to  the  one  let  to 
Harry  Foster  and  Company  by  the  City. 
The  Centennial  Committee  of  the  city 
sold  the  program  rights  to  Mr.  Foster 
for  $3,500.  and  the  printing  unions,  find¬ 
ing  Mr.  Foster  had  let  the  contract  to 
a  firm  which  they  claimed  was  non¬ 
union,  decided  to  print  one  in  opposition. 
The  Allied  Printing  Trades  intend 
printing  100,000  copies  of  a  16-page 
booklet.  Unemployed  men  will  be  hired 
to  distribute  the  “union”  product. 


PRINTING  IMPROVES 

Printing  was  one  of  the  few  Okla¬ 
homa  industries  which  showed  an  im¬ 
provement  in  employment  and  payroll 
conditions  from  December  to  January, 
according  to  the  February  issue  of  the 
Oklahoma  Business  Bulletin  published 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The 
number  of  printers  employed  in  January 
was  3  per  cent  greater  than  during  De¬ 
cember  and  an  increase  of  2  per  cent 
was  recorded  for  the  total  payroll 
volume.  These  figures  are  based  on 
reports  from  24  representative  firms  in 
Oklahoma. 


MEMPHIS  UNION  ELECTS 

.\t  the  recent  annual  election  of  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  typographical  union 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Robert  A.  Tillman  (incumbent),  presi¬ 
dent;  Joe  Dickey  (incumbent)  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  vice-president;  Howard 
Grant,  Commercial  Appeal,  financial 
secretary;  H.  P.  Hanson,  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  recording  secretary,  and  W.  S. 
Lopez,  retired,  delegate  to  the  Tennessee 
Federation  of  Labor. 


NEW  SCRIPT  BY  LUDLOW 


Mandate  Is  Name  of  New  Type  For 
Advertising  Use 

Mandate  is  the  name  of  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  script  announced  by  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company  in  36,  48  and  72 
point. 

“This  original  script  was  developed 
to  provide  a  note  of  informality  in 


O^lew^lcL 


New  Mandate  Type 


severe  modern  layouts,”  a  Ludlow  offi¬ 
cial  said.  “It  is  a  handwritten  design 
of  the  rough-and-ready  sort,  unstudied 
and  splashy. 

“Mandate  presents  one  entirely  new 
feature  in  slug-cast  composition,  in  that 
the  majority  of  the  letters  join  without 
a  break,  the  line  simulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  crayon  or  pen  being  thus 
Continuous.” 


SCARSDALE  PAPER  TO  MOVE 

Offices  and  printing  plant  of  the 
Scarsdale  (N.  \  Sun,  morning  daily, 
will  be  located  shortly  in  the  Studio 
Building,  on  Popham  Road,  adjacent  to 
the  Scarsdale  railroad  station.  Pre¬ 
viously,  offices  had  been  maintained  in 
this  building  but  the  paper  was  printed 
in  Hartsdale.  The  enlarged  space  is 
about  twice  that  previously  occupied. 
G.  Harris  Danzberger,  is  editor. 


UNION  IN  37TH  YEAR 

Buffalo  Stereotypers’  Union  celebrated 
its  37th  anniversary  with  a  banquet  on 
March  11,  the  guest  of  honor  being  Leon 
DeVeze,  president  of  the  international 
union  of  this  craft.  Thomas  J.  Calvert, 
president  of  the  Buffalo  local,  was  toast¬ 
master. 


TYPOGRAPHY  AS  SPACE 
SELLING  FORCE 


(Continued  from  page  VII) 


morning,  getting  his  copy  as  he  went 
along.  But,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the 
copy  back  to  the  composing  room  as  he 
gathered  it,  he  was  keeping  it  all  in  his 
pocket  until  he  walked  in  about  1  o’clock 
with  the  copy  for  five  advertisers — and 
trusted  to  God  and  the  composing  room 
to  get  it  into  type  in  time.  Any  pub¬ 
lishing  executive  should  certainly  see 
that  his  staff  at  least  gives  the  com¬ 
posing  room  half  a  chance  to  do  its  job 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

One  other  matter  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant:  the  general  appearance  of  any 
newspaper,  particularly  in  a  city  where 
conditions  are  at  all  competitive.  We 
may  say  what  we  want  about  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  (and  I  think 
that  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  contact 
with  it  are  willing  to  grant  its  great 
worth),  but  there  is  increasingly  serious 
competition  between  different  activities 
which  have  a  claim  upon  our  time.  I 
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do  not  here  refer  to  competition  b^ 
tween  different  advertising  media,  but 
to  the  things  that  the  people  who  arc 
readers  are  invited  to  do.  The  demands 
on  time  are  getting  more  serious  every 
year.  The  advertisers  we  represent  and 
the  newspapers  we  publish  are  making 
a  bid  for  time,  and  they  are  making  it 
under  constantly  more  difficult  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  newspaper  which  was  able  to  claim 
a  given  number  of  hours  of  reading 
time  on  the  part  of  the  average  citiz« 
in  its  community  25  years  ago,  is  not 
being  given  today  the  same  number  of 
hours  of  reading  time.  The  competin 
attractions  are  varied.  There  art 
movies,  there  is  entertainment,  if  not 
advertising,  over  the  radio,  there  are 
attractive  new  stream-lined  automobiles 
which  they  are  vamping  you  to  buy 
and  use.  At  any  rate,  the  time  that  any 
of  us  can  give  to  reading  is  getting  less 
and  less  all  the  time.  I  think  this  would 
be  granted. 

Therefore,  if  an  advertiser,  or  we- 
representing  an  advertiser — wants  to 
make  his  advertising  effective,  we  have 
not  only  to  make  it  readable,  we  have 
also  to  make  it  so  superlatively  and 
easily  readable  that  we  can  steal  that 
small  percentage  of  time  that  a  reader 
is  going  to  have  available  to  give  onr 
particular  publication.  So  it  is  vitally 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
paper  as  a  whole  be  legible  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  after  all,  your  editorial  con¬ 
tent  does  carry  the  reader  interest  ! 
which,  in  turn,  makes  for  advertising  ;  mnstr 
effectiveness.  That  editorial  content  ' 
should  be  set  in  type  which  is  h^t 
enough  and  well  enough  leaded  to  be 
read  with  comfort 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  therefor^ 
sctupulously  to  avoid  those  practices 
which  make  for  illegibility.  One  oi 
these  practices  which  I  cannot  myseli 
quite  understand  is  the  extent  to  wlhcb 
lines  of  all  capitals  are  still  used  in 
.American  newspapers.  I  think  almost 
every  national  advertiser  learned  years 
ago  that  upper  and  lower  case  title  lines 
or  headings  were  much  better  than  lines 
set  in  capitals.  You  can  look  almost  in 
vain  among  good  national  advertisioi 
for  lines  of  capitals  carrying  any  amonnt 
of  copy,  yet  you  will  see  dozens  of  the 
greatest  daily  papers  in  America  cany- 
ing  their  whole  headline  set-up  in  capi¬ 
tals.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the 
obvious  difficulties  we  could  avoid 
When  any  paper  changes  from  a  lotoi 
capitals  to  a  lot  of  upper  and  lover 
case  you  will  find  that  it  is  to  the  giea 
advantage  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  lep- 
bility  is  concerned.  This  is  the  one 
means  of  making  a  paper  much  more 
friendly  and  inviting  to  the  readen 
whom  you,  in  the  interests  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisers,  are  addressing. 

Again  I  would  remind  you  that  if  h 
not  space  alone  that  we  are  selling;  it 
is  the  use  of  that  space  to  sell  good 
for  our  advertisers.  If  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  typographically  to  heighten  the 
ease  of  reacting  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advertising  presentation,  we  onr- 
selves  will  certainly  not  be  put  to  dis 
advantage  by  that  procedure. 


CUSHMAN 


Motora  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  lout 
points  of  superiority. 

j|  Economical  operation — they  use  leu 

current — no  breakdowns. 

Delivers  the  maximum  of  power- 
more  than  sufficient  for  peak  loads. 

Flexibility — constant  speed  under  eH 
conditions. 

The  Off-Set  principle — exclusive  with 
Cushman — pinions  readily  accessible  Isr 
replacement. 

Many  publishers  started  with  a  trisl 
motor.  Can  we  send  you  one,  too? 
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CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANT 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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CORNERSTONE  OF  NEW  COAST  PLANT 
IS  PLACED^rrH  C^EMONY 

Huge  Block  of  California  Granite  Put  in  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  New  $1,650,000  Building — Harry  Chandler  and 
Local  Officials  Speak — Program  is  Broadcast 

(Bjr  <0  Editor  &  PuiLisBEB)  the  present  management  in  building  the 

I  OS  A^iGELES,  April  10 — At  I  Times  to  an  outstanding  position  in 
Lj  o'clock  this  afternoon  Harry  Chand-  American  journalisnt.  Mayor  Frank 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  L,  Shaw  in  behalf  of  the  city  extended 
assisted  by  other  officials,  spread  mor-  greetings  and  congratulations.  Harry 
tar  on  the  base  of  a  huge  piece  of  Carr,  columnist,  recalled  his  career  on 
black  California  granite,  the  stone  was  the  paper.  Everett  W.  Mattoon,  county 
slowly  lowered  into  position  and  the  counsel,  represented  the  county  govern- 
comerstone  of  the  Times  immense  new  ment.  The  program  closed  when  Henry 
home  at  First  and  Spring  streets  was  discovered  Will  Rogers  in  the  audience 
laid.  The  event  climaxed  an  informal  and  brought  him  to  the  platform.  Rog- 
program  lasting  an  hour  during  which  ers  "took  up  the  facts.”  now  that  "all 
hall  a  dozen  civic  leaders  and  friends  the  official  hooey  is  over”  and  kept 
paid  tribute  to  the  half  century  career  his  audience  in  continuous  laughter  for 
of  the  newspaper.  Their  words  were  five  minutes.  Following  this  talk  Mr. 

I  heard  by  several  hundred  employes  Chandler  and  his  associates  moved  from 
gathered  in  the  uafinish^  lobby  of  the  the  lobby  to  the  First  street  entrance, 
structure,  and  were  carried  by  a  public  where  the  cornerstone  was  put  in  place, 
address  system  to  thousands  >  gathered  .  _  . 

in  First  street  outside  tlie  building,  and  ADAPTS  BRA1LL£  TYPE 

Sir*  irscS'liri™  to  regular  machine 

H*"? 

six  stories  and  costing  an  estimated  $1,-  Seven  Cheracters  for  Inter* 

050,000  will  be  completed  and  occupied  type — Can  Be  Used  on 

by  Oct.  1  of  this  year,  a  date  signifi-  Light  Stock 

cant  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper.  It  - 

was  Oct.  1,  1910,  that  union  labor  Braille  type  was  cast  by  a  standard 
sympathizers  dynamited  the  paper’s  composing  machine  and  printed  on  news 
second  home  and  Oct.  1,  1912,  that  the  stock  over  an  ink  imprint  recently  in 
present  building  at  First  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  probably  for  the  first  time 
constructed  on  the  same  site,  was  placed  in  history.  The  job  was  engineered  by 
in  service.  Encased  in  the  cornerstone  Harry  Park,  a  printer  who  has  devoted 
laid  today  is  a  copper  box  recently  re-  more  than  a  year  to  the  problem,  and 
moved  from  the  cornerstone  of  the  the  demonstration  was  made  in  a  re¬ 
present  building.  To  its  contents,  gular  edition  of  the  r<?»i/>/e  A/cj- 

which  included  a  copy  of  the  paper  senger,  weekly  publication  of  the  Temple 
issued  a  few  hours  after  the  dynamiting.  Baptist  Church.  Park  has  applied  for 
a  copy  issued  the  day  before,  seven  patents  covering  his  process. 

I  other  editions  at  various  dates  between  The  printer’s  inventive  mind  quickly 
1  the  explosion  and  the  construction  of  hurdled  the  obstacle  that  has  stumped 
the  third  home,  a  biographical  sketch  previous  efforts  in  this  direction.  There 
of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  state-  are  63  braille  characters,  and  earlier  at- 
ment  titled  "Our  Martyr^  Men,”  tempts  at  machine  composition  called 
another  "Sons  of  Duty”  and  other  items,  for  a  separate  mat  for  each  of  them, 
were  added  photographs  of  Harry  Park  uses  only  seven  characters,  which 
Chandler,  Marian  Otis  Chandler,  the  can  be  combined  to  form  any  braille 
present  Times  building,  architect’s  character  desired.  Thus,  for  his  entire 
sketch  of  the  new  building,  group  pic-  braille  typesetting,  he  requires  only 
ture  of  department  heads  and  old  eight  keys — seven  for  characters  and 
timers,  pictures  of  downtown  Los  An-  one  for  spacing — on  the  Intertype 
geles  in  1934,  an  article  by  Harry  Carr,  Model  G  with  centering  and  quadding  at- 
copies  of  the  Times  of  April  8  and  April  tachments  provided  for  his  experiments 
10,  1934,  copy  of  Midwinter  Number,  by  E.  H.  Hostetler,  Southern  California 
Jjm.  2, 1934,  and  of  Fiftieth  Anniversary  branch  manager  of  the  Intertype  Cor- 
Xumber  Dec.  4,  1931,  copy  of  “Forty  poration. 

Years’  War  for  a  Free  City,”  copy  Braille  and  ordinary  type  could  be  set 
of  latest  annual  report  to  stockholders,  by  the  same  machine  on  alternate  slugs, 
chronological  history  of  Times  position  if  desired.  Park  declared,  since  he  uses 
:  in  local  smd  national  advertising,  pre-  the  eight  least-used  channels. 

1  historic  pine  cone  teken  from  excava-  The  braille  characters  are  set  on  24 
tion  for  new  building,  list  of  34  em-  point  30  em  slugs,  with  the  characters 
ployes  of  mechanical  department  whose  themselves  16  points  .high  and  6  or  12 
!  continuous  service  averages  35  years,  points  wide. 

I  and  an  appreciation  signed  by  40  ma-  A  double  press  run  was  required  for 
!  sons  employed  on  the  new  building,  each  the  initial  demonstration,  which  was 
•  one  a  master  mason  as  well  as  a  crafts-  turned  out  on  a  flatbed  press,  but  the 
1  inventor  says  it  could  be  done  on  a  color 

1  J’*'  ™  niortar-spreading  ceremony  Mr.  press  on  one  run,  with  the  braille  cyl- 

.  Chandler  used  a  specially  designed  sil-  inder  simply  replacing  the  last  color 
;.  rer  trowel  inscribe  “With  this  trowel  cylinder. 

the  cornerstone  Braille,  and  all  other  forms  of  print- 
in  iota*”  Times  building  April  ing  for  the  blind,  as  now  practiced,  re- 

Tu  quires  a  heavy,  stiff  stock  which  is 

^  ^  cubic  feet  is  kept  damp  in  a  humidor  until  the  im- 

?*^tibed  ‘This  stone  was  set  this  day,  pression  is  made,  and  then  dried  after 
Harry  Chandler,  the  blister-like  characters  have  been 
puDiisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.”  printed.  Park  admits  that  his  news- 
-'Vssisting  in  the  mortar-spreading  ser-  stock  impression  will  not  stand  up  under 
uce  we^  Mrs.  Chandler,  Jacob  Baum,  as  much  hard  usage  as  the  other,  but 
a  Pf^ff'nger,  Norman  Chand-  declares  it  has  distinct  advantages — 
^  ^rdon  Kaufman,  the  architect,  ease  of  setting  and  printing,  reduction 
"W  ueorge  Walker,  president  of  the  in  operating  costs,  and  consequent  wider 
tractmg  firm.  distribution.  In  other  words,  popular 

Boon*  9*^ciTOnies  opened  exactly  at  magazines,  a  trade  paper  for  the  blind, 
with  Bill  Henry,  sports  editor,  and  daily  papers  themselves  could  use 
Hen"^  ^  history  of  the  Times,  his  system,  it  being  pointed  out  in  the 

for  ft  ^harge  of  the  program  latter  respect  that  some  popular  feature, 

kroa!?*  P'^hhc  address  system  and  radio  like  the  Will  Rogers  telegram,  could  be 

Dr  V  followed  by  Rev.  printed  in  braille  for  blind  readers, 

Pr.cK  pastor  of  First  without  interfering  with  the  regular 

■vnra*'  delivered  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

troHi  Chandler  was  in-  Park  hopes  to  launch  a  publication 

Osc^  T  1  briefly  introducing  soon,  “The  Seeing  Eye,”  printed  in  both 

attorney,  who  was  a  type  and  braille,  and  designed  exclus- 

when  Mr.  Chandler  was  ively  for  the  sightless.  TTie  braille 

a  Lawler  spoke  would  be  read  by  the  blind  themselves, 

•stn  m  tribute  to  Gen.  Otis  and  and  the  other  matter  would  be  read  to 


them  by  friends.  The  large  size  of  the 
braille  characters  restricts  the  amount  of 
material  that  can  be  used.  In  10  inches 
set  five-column  width  in  the  Messenger 
demonstration,  it  was  possible  to  run 
only  250  words.  It  required  about  an 
hour  to  set. 

Savings  in  mailing  and  cost  of  stock 
are  possible  through  the  use  of  light 
weight  paper,  in  addition  to  the  other 
advantages  of  his  system.  Park  declared. 
The  inventor  is  an  old-time  printer.  In 
1906  he  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  but  most  of  his  career — he  is  65 
years  old — ^he  has  been  in  business  for 
himself.  In  1886  he  published  a  tiny 
paper,  the  Washington  Advertiser,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO  TIMES  OCCUPIES 
NEW  PLANT 

{Continued  from  page  V) 

ing  and  promotion  departments.  The 
circulation  department  has  a  special  en¬ 
trance  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
master  clock,  controlling  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Machine  Corporation’s  timng 
system  throughout  the  plant,  is  located 
in  the  office  of  J.  F.  Shanahan,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Robert  Walshaw,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  his  office  on  this 
same  floor,  facing  Wacker  drive.  The 
office  of  Leo  Abrams,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  department,  occupy  the 
center  portion  of  {he  second  floor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purchasing,  credit  and 
accounting  departments.  At  the  south 
end,  Raymond  Hahne,  production  man¬ 
ager.  Fred  Nasch,  auditor  and  comp¬ 
troller,  and  Harold  Essex,  promotion 
manager,  have  their  respective  offices. 
A  two-position  telephone  exchange 
switchboard  is  also  located  in  this 
section. 

The  sun-lighted  composing  room  is 
on  the  third  floor.  This  room  has  been 
completely  revamped  as  compared  with 
former  arrangement.  A  battery  of  20 
Linotype  machines,  two  Ludlows,  two 
Monotype  casters,  one  Monotype  mate¬ 
rial  caster  and  an  Elrod  material  caster 
are  clustered  around  the  copy  cutter’s 
desk  in  a  systematic  and  efficiem  man¬ 
ner,  design^  to  speed  up  composition. 

A  new  feature  of  the  composing  room 
is  a  dispatch  room  for  advertising  copy, 
located  near  the  elevators.  The  stereo¬ 
type  job  plant  is  located  back  of  the 
composing  room  on  the  third  floor. 
George  Emms  is  in  charge  of  the 
stereotyping  department,  and  William 
Badger  is  composing  room  foreman. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  executive, 
editorial,  news,  photographic  and  art 
departments.  'The  library  with  its  filing 
cabinets  are  also  located  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  Thomason’s  office  is  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner,  overlooking  Wacker 
drive,  and  the  office  of  R.  J.  Finnegan, 
managing  editor,  is  directly  opposite  that 
of  the  publisher,  also  facing  Wacker 
drive. 

A  compact  local  room,  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  copy  desk  as  the  hub,  provides  for 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  handling  the 
preparation  of  news  copy.  A  sound¬ 
proof  room  houses  the  As'sociated  Press 
and  United  Press  telegraph  printers. 
The  special  underground  tube  system, 
connecting  the  Daily  Times  with  the 
City  News  Bureau,  about  a  half  mile 
away,  terminates  in  the  local  room. 

The  modern  and  compact  photographic 
laboratory  contains  four  developing  and 
three  printing  rooms,  all  connected  and 
well  ventilat^.  The  laboratorv  was  es¬ 
pecially  designed  by  M.  J.  Fish,  head 
of  the  department  and  his  assistant, 
John  Juricek.  The  department  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  extreme  south  end  on  the 
fourth  floor.  The  windows  in  the  dark 
rooms  are  covered  with  a  special  asphalt 
tile  and  rubber  cement.  Light  traps  are 
being  installed  on  the  entrances  to  the 
dark  rooms,  thus  doing  away  with  regu¬ 
lar  doors.  A  stock  room  adjoins  the 
dark  rooms,  which  are  used  for  loading, 
developing  and  printing.  Thirty  degree 
dark  room  safe  lights  have  been  installed 
to  insure  proper  visibility. 

Special  General  Electric  Rubylite  paint 
was  used  on  the  walls  of  the  dark  rooms 
so  that  those  engaged  in  developing  and 


printing  can  adjust  their  eyes  quickly  to 
the  light.  The  paint  also  gives  uniform 
light  in  the  dark  rooms.  Everything  is 
compactly  arranged,  so  there  is  no  loss 
of  time  in  dark  room  operations.  The 
Times  is  now  equipped  to  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  the  fastest  to  the  slowest  of 
printing  plates.  The  tabloid  is  also  able 
to  make  prints  up  to  80  inches. 

Developing  tanks  are  made  of  Monel 
metal,  with  Monel  water  Jackets.  Spe¬ 
cial  cypress  wood  tanks  have  been  made 
to  fit  the  sinks.  A  water  cooling  system 
has  also  been  installed.  Cabinets,  built 
especially  to  handle  two  sizes  of  develop¬ 
ing  paper,  are  located  in  the  dark 
rooms. 

A  special  elevator  chute,  to  speed  de¬ 
livery  of  prints  and  cuts,  connects  the 
art  and  photographic  departments 
with  the  engraving  room  on  the  floor 
above. 

The  engraving  department  on  the 
fifth  floor  is  entirely  new  and  has  been 
especially  designed  by  William  Ludewig, 
department  chief,  for  the  Daily  Times. 
Equipment  includes  two  Chemco-Strip 
Film  cameras  and  two  wet  plate  came¬ 
ras.  The  dark  rooms  are  finished  in 
brightly  colored  terra  cotta  tile.  Spe¬ 
cial  equipment  for  drying  sensitized 
plates  has  been  installed,  together  with 
new  sinks  and  tables  for  the  etchers. 
The  floor  of  the  etching  room  has  been 
treated  to  make  it  impervious  to  acid. 
The  latest  type  powder  box  and  cooling 
slab  stands  have  been  erected,  making 
this  department  modern  in  every  aspect 
and  one  of  the  real  “show  places”  of 
the  Times  plant. 

The  entrance  and  lobby  of  the  Daily 
Times  building  are  ornamental  in  de¬ 
sign,  with  marble  floors  and  walls.  The 
paneling  on  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
oil  paintings. 

An  ornamental  stairway  leads 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  business 
offices. 

The  W,  J.  Scown  Company,  building 
contractors,  remodelled  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Times  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  14,  19  34 


ONE-MAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT 
TO  BE  SHOWN  AT  CONVENTION 

Polygraphic  Company  to  Sell  Equipment  to  Publishers  at  Low  Cost 
in  Order  to  Widen  Market  for  “Contrasto”  Film — Will  Train 
Operators  in  Their  New  York  Headquarters 


A  PLAN  to  furnish  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  low-cost  one  man 
photo-engraving  plant  with  standard 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
a  new  market  for  its  “Contrasto”  strip 
film  will  be  introduced  at  the  Ameri- 


Robert  M.  Werblow 


can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
convention  in  New  York  April  24-27 
by  the  Polygraphic  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  VVerblow,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  in  outlining  the  plan 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  said 
his  organization  is  ready  to  install  a 
complete  one-man  photo-engraving  unit 
and  train  an  operator  to  do  the  work 
efficiently  and  quickly  for  $1,200,  to  be 
paid  in  installments.  The  publisher 
agrees,  according  to  the  plan,  to  pur¬ 
chase  “all  photographic  materials  which 
he  may  require  in  the  use  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  photo-engraving  unit”  from 
the  Polygraphic  Company  “at  prevail¬ 
ing  market  prices,”  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 

All  of  the  equipment  is  of  standard 
make. 

It  consists  of  the  following: 

11  X  14  Camera  complete  with  Stand. 

8  X  10  Halftone  Screen  and  Screen 
Attachment. 

Barrel  Anastigmat  Lens  with  Iris 
Diaphragm. 

2  Arc  Lamps. 

Copy  Holder. 

Washington  Tub  with  Trough. 

VVTiirler  with  Gas  Stove. 

Stripping  Table. 

Rocking  Etching  Tub. 

Negative  Developing  Tub  with  Trays 
and  Thraw. 

Negative  Rack. 

Complete  Power  Saw  with  Stand  and 
Motor. 

Printing  Frame  with  Stand  complete. 

Etching  Brushes. 

Dragon  Blood  Powder  Box. 

Glaring  and  Developing  Trays. 

Contrasto  Strip  Film  and  Developer. 

Plate  Developing  Tank  with  Stand. 

_  “There  are  about  1,800  newspapers 
in  this  countrv  that  have  no  nhoto-en- 
graving  facilities,”  Mr.  Werblow  said. 
“The  main  reason  they  have  not  in¬ 
stalled^  such  facilities  has  been  because 
the  price  has  been  prohibitive  to  smaller 
newspapers,  and  because  a  great  amount 
of  experience  w'as  nef-ded  bv  operators 
until  now  for  the  work.  The  average 
photo-engraving  plant  would  cost  from 
SfifKiO  UP. 

“Newspapers,  generally,  I  believe, 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  operating 
their  own  photo-engraving  plants.  In 
many  cases  where  they  have  to  send 
their  engraving  work  out.  valuable  time 
is  lost,  and  time  is  a  priceless  asset  to 


the  press.  Also  the  cost  of  sending  the 
work  out  now,  under  the  NRA,  has 
increased  greatly.  Before  the  NRA  be¬ 
came  effective  a  2  x  4  negative  cost 
5.T  cents ;  now  it  costs  $3.55.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  economy  involved  is  a  big 
factor.” 

Mr.  Werblow  said  that  the  use  of 
“Contrasto”  strip  film,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  making  since  1924,  sim¬ 
plifies  and  expedites  the  making  of 
negatives,  and  because  of  its  peculiar 
nature,  eliminates  messy  wet  negatives 
and  many  of  the  intricate  steps  ordi¬ 
narily  used.  Because  oi  its  simplicity, 
he  said,  he  could  train  a  man  “with 
normal  intelligence”  to  make  perfect 
half-tones  in  two  weeks.  The  school 
which  the  company  is  establishing  will 
be  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building 
at  310  E.  45th  street.  New  York,  where 
company  headquarters  are  located.  Here 
the  publisher’s  embryo  photo-engravers 
will  be  instructed  in  every  detail  of 
the  process. 

It  is  Mr.  Werblow’s  belief  that  most 
publishers  would  like  to  make  their 
photo-engraving  a  part-time  job,  and 
with  this  equipment  and  the  use  of  the 
“Contrasto”  film  it  can  be  done,  he  said. 
Skill  is  required,  of  course,  he  added, 
but  no  more  than  that  possessed  by  a 
good  amateur  photographer. 

Editor  &  Publisher  saw  a  negative 
made  on  the  equipment  to  be  offered 
publishers.  It  took  about  four  minutes 
after  the  expfisure. 

The  equipment  will  make  negatives 
up  to  8  X  10  in.  size. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  offered 
by  the  Polygraphic  Company  called  for 
the  payment  of  the  $1,200  as  follows: 
$250  on  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
monthly  payments  of  $50  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent. 

The  complete  engraving  plant  will  he 
on  exhibition  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  during  convention 
week.  The  process  will  be  demonstrated 
to  interested  publishers. 


UNION  TO  PRINT  BOOK 

Up  in  arms  over  the  printing  by  non¬ 
union  men  of  the  Toronto  Centennial 
souvenir  program,  the  .\llied  Printing 
Trades  of  Toronto  is  putting  out  an 
opposition  booklet  to  the  one  let  to 
Harry  Foster  and  Company  by  the  City. 
The  Centennial  Committee  of  the  city 
sold  the  program  rights  to  Mr.  Foster 
for  $3,500,  and  the  printing  unions,  find¬ 
ing  Mr.  Foster  had  let  the  contract  to 
a  firm  which  they  claimed  was  non¬ 
union,  decided  to  print  one  in  opposition. 
The  .\llied  Printing  Trades  intend 
printing  100,000  copies  of  a  16-page 
booklet.  Unemployed  men  will  be  hired 
to  distribute  the  “union”  product. 


PRINTING  IMPROVES 

Printing  was  one  of  the  few  Okla¬ 
homa  industries  which  showed  an  im¬ 
provement  in  employment  and  payroll 
conditions  from  December  to  January, 
according  to  the  February  issue  of  the 
Oklahoma  Business  Bulletin  published 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The 
number  of  printers  employed  in  January 
was  3  per  cent  greater  than  during  De¬ 
cember  and  an  increase  of  2  per  cent 
was  recorded  for  the  total  payroll 
volume.  These  figures  are  based  on 
reports  from  24  representative  firms  in 
Oklahoma. 


MEMPHIS  UNION  ELECTS 

-At  the  recent  annual  election  of  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  typographical  union 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Robert  A.  Tillman  (incumbent),  presi¬ 
dent:  Joe  Dickey  (incumbent)  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  vice-president;  Howard 
Grant,  Commercial  Appeal,  financial 
secretary:  H.  P.  Hanson,  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  recording  secretary,  and  W.  S. 
Lopez,  retired,  delegate  to  the  Tennessee 
Federation  of  Labor. 


NEW  SCRIPT  BY  LUDLOW 


Mandate  Ic  Name  of  New  Type  For 
Advertising  Use 

Mandate  is  the  name  of  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  script  announced  by  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company  in  36,  48  and  72 
point. 

“This  original  script  was  developed 
to  provide  a  note  of  informality  in 


TlewtM, 


New  Mandate  Type 


severe  modern  layouts,”  a  Ludlow  offi¬ 
cial  said.  “It  is  a  h^dwritten  design 
of  the  rough-and-ready  sort,  unstudied 
and  splashy. 

“2hlandate  presents  one  entirely  new 
feature  in  slug-cast  composition,  in  that 
the  majority  of  the  letters  join  without 
a  break,  the  line  simulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  crayon  or  pen  being  thus 
continuous.” 


SCARSDALE  PAPER  TO  MOVE 

Offices  and  printing  plant  of  the 
Scarsdale  (N.  \.)  Sun,  morning  daily, 
will  be  located  shortly  in  the  Studio 
Building,  on  Popham  Road,  adjacent  to 
the  Scarsdale  railroad  station.  Fh'e- 
viously,  offices  had  been  maintained  in 
this  building  but  the  paper  was  printed 
in  Hartsdale.  The  enlarged  space  is 
about  twice  that  previously  occupied. 
G.  Harris  Danzberger,  is  editor. 


UNION  IN  37TH  YEAR 

Buffalo  Stereotypers’  Union  celebrated 
its  37th  anniversary  with  a  banquet  on 
March  11,  the  guest  of  honor  being  Leon 
DeVeze,  president  of  the  international 
union  of  this  craft.  Thomas  J.  Calvert, 
president  of  the  Buffalo  local,  was  toast¬ 
master. 


TYPOGRAPHY  AS  SPACE 
SELLING  FORCE 


(Continued  from  page  VII) 


morning,  getting  his  copy  as  he  went 
along.  But,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the 
copy  back  to  the  composing  room  as  he 
gathered  it,  he  was  keeping  it  all  in  his 
pocket  until  he  walked  in  about  1  o’clock 
with  the  copy  for  five  advertisers — and 
trusted  to  God  and  the  composing  room 
to  get  it  into  type  in  time.  Any  pub¬ 
lishing  executive  should  certainly  see 
that  his  staff  at  least  gives  the  com¬ 
posing  room  half  a  chance  to  do  its  job 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

One  other  matter  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant:  the  general  appearance  of  any 
newspaper,  particularly  in  a  city  where 
conditions  are  at  all  competitive.  We 
may  say  what  we  want  about  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  (and  I  think 
that  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  contact 
with  it  are  willing  to  grant  its  great 
worth),  but  there  is  increasingly  serious 
competition  between  different  activities 
which  have  a  claim  upon  our  time.  I 


do  not  here  refer  to  competition  b^ 
tween  different  advertising  media,  ba 
to  the  things  that  the  people  who  art 
readers  are  invited  to  do.  The  demandj 
on  time  are  getting  more  serious  ever; 
year.  The  advertisers  we  represent  and 
the  newspapers  we  publish  are  making 
a  bid  for  time,  and  they  are  making  it 
under  constantly  more  difficult  condi- 
tions. 

A  newspaper  which  was  able  to  claim 
a  given  number  of  hours  of  reading 
time  on  the  part  of  the  average  citiza 
in  its  community  25  years  ago,  is  not 
being  given  today  the  same  num^r  of 
hours  of  reading  time.  The  competing 
attractions  are  varied.  There  art 
movies,  there  is  entertainment,  if  not 
advertising,  over  the  radio,  there  are 
attractive  new  stream-lined  automobiles 
which  they  are  vamping  you  to  buy 
and  use.  At  any  rate,  the  time  that  any 
of  us  can  give  to  reading  is  getting  less 
and  less  all  the  time.  1  think  this  would 
be  granted. 

Therefore,  if  an  advertiser,  or  we- 
representing  an  advertiser — wants  to 
make  his  advertising  effective,  we  have 
not  only  to  make  it  readable,  we  have 
also  to  make  it  so  superlatively  and 
easily  readable  that  we  can  steal  that 
small  percentage  of  time  that  a  reader 
is  going  to  have  available  to  give  our 
particular  publication.  So  it  is  vitally 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
I»per  as  a  whole  be  legible  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  after  all,  your  editorial  cm- 
tent  does  carry  the  reader  int^  j 
which,  in  turn,  makes  for  advertisiq  ' 
effectiveness.  That  editorial  content ' 
should  be  set  in  type  which  is  large 
enough  and  well  enough  leaded  to  be 
read  with  comfort. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  therefore, 
sctupulously  to  avoid  those  practicei 
which  make  for  illegibility.  One  ot 
these  practices  which  I  cannot  rayadf , 
quite  understand  is  the  extent  to  whicb 
lines  of  all  capitals  are  still  used  n  I 
.American  newspapers.  I  think  almost 
every  national  advertiser  learned  years 
ago  that  upper  and  lower  case  title  lines 
or  headings  were  much  better  than  lines 
set  in  capitals.  You  can  look  almost  in 
vain  among  good  national  advertisini 
for  lines  of  capitals  carrying  any  asnoont 
of  copy,  yet  you  will  see  dozens  of  the 
greatest  daily  papers  in  America  carry¬ 
ing  their  whole  headline  set-up  in  capi¬ 
tals.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  tht 
obvious  difficulties  we  could  avoid. 
When  any  paper  changes  from  a  lot  of 
capitals  to  a  lot  of  upi^r  and  loner 
case  you  will  find  that  it  is  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  lep- 
bility  is  concerned.  This  is  the  one 
means  of  making  a  paper  much  mort 
friendly  and  inviting  to  the  readers 
whom  you,  in  the  interests  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisers,  are  addressing. 

Again  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is 
not  space  alone  that  we  are  selling:  it 
is  the  use  of  that  space  to  sell  go 
for  our  advertisers.  If  we  can  do  any- 
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ease  of  reading  and  the  effectiveness  c: 
the  advertising  presentation,  we  otr-j 
selves  will  certainly  not  be  put  to  dis¬ 
advantage  by  that  procedure. 
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JHotors  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  lour 
point*  ot  Muperiority. 

jj  Economical  operation — they  use  /«*• 

current — no  breakdown*. 

Deliver*  the  maximum  ot  power- 
more  than  eutheient  tor  peak  load*. 

Flexibility — con*tant  *peed  under  *ll 
condition*. 

The  Off-Set  principle — exclu*ive  with 
Cuehman — pinion*  readily  acce**ibl*  fw 
replacement. 

Many  publi*her*  etarted  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  we  *end  you  one,  tool 
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CORNERSTONE  OF  NEW  COAST  PLANT 
IS  PLACED  WITH  CEREMONY 


Huge  Block  of  California  Granite  Put  in  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  New  $1,650,000  Building — Harry  Chandler  and 
Local  Officials  Speak — Program  is  Broadcast 
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{By  leiegraph  to  Kditob  &  Publishes) 

I  OS  ANGELES,  April  10— At  I 
IJ  o’clock  this  afternoon  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
assisted  by  other  officials,  spread  mor¬ 
tar  on  the  base  of  a  huKe  piece  of 
tilark  California  granite,  the  stone  was 
slowly  lowered  into  position  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Times  immense  new 
home  at  First  and  Spring  streets  was 
laid.  The  event  climaxed  an  informal 
program  lasting  an  hour  during  which 
a  dozen  civic  leaders  and  friends 
paid  tribute  to  the  half  century  career 
of  the  newspaper.  Their  words  were 
beard  by  several  hundred  employes 
gathered  in  the  unfinished  lobby  of  the 
structure,  and  were  carried  by  a  public 
address  system  to  thousands  '  gathered 
in  First  street  outside  the  building,  and 
carri^  to  still  more  thousands  by 
radio.  If  schedules  are  maintained  as 
planned,  the  Times  fourth  permanent 
home,  facing  the  Civic  Center,  rising 
six  stories  and  costing  an  estimated  $1,- 
650,000  will  be  completed  and  occupied 
by  Uct.  1  of  this  year,  a  date  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper.  It 
was  Oct.  1,  1910,  that  union  labor 
sympathizers  dynamited  the  paper’s 
second  home  and  Oct.  1,  1912,  that  the 
present  building  at  First  and  Broadway, 
constructed  on  the  same  site,  was  placed 
in  service.  Encased  in  the  cornerstone 
laid  today  is  a  copper  box  recently  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cornerstone  of  the 
present  building.  To  its  contents, 
which  included  a  copy  of  the  paper 
issued  a  few  hours  after  the  dynamiting, 
a  copy  issued  the  day  before,  seven 
other  editions  at  various  dates  between 
the  explosion  and  the  construction  of 
the  third  home,  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  state¬ 
ment  titled  “Our  Martyr^  Men,” 
another  "Sons  of  Duty”  and  other  items, 
were  added  photographs  of  Harry 
Chandler,  Marian  Otis  Chandler,  the 
present  Times  building,  architect’s 
sketch  of  the  new  building,  group  pic¬ 
ture  of  department  heads  and  old 
timers,  pictures  of  downtown  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  1934,  an  article  by  Harry  Carr, 
copies  of  the  Times  of  April  8  and  April 
10,  1934,  copy  of  Midwinter  Number, 
Jm.  2,  1934,  and  of  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Xumber  Dec.  4,  1931,  copy  of  “Forty 
ears’  War  for  a  Free  City,”  copy 
of  latest  annual  report  to  sto^holders, 
^ronological  history  of  Times  position 
in  local  ^d  national  advertising,  pre¬ 
historic  pine  cone  taken  from  excava¬ 
tion  for  new  building,  list  of  34  em¬ 
ployes  of  mechanical  department  whose 
continuous  service  averages  35  years, 
»nd  an  appreciation  signed  by  40  ma¬ 
sons  employed  on  the  new  building,  each 
one  a  master  mason  as  well  as  a  crafts¬ 
man. 

ru"  nwrtar-spreading  ceremony  Mr. 
Lhandler  used  a  specially  designed  sil- 
wr  trowel  inscribe  “With  this  trowel 
.j  i3-id  the  cornerstone 

in  ■^•'Kcles  Times  building  April 
W,  1934. 

,  The  stone  itself  of  38  cubic  feet  is 
Mcrib^  “This  stone  was  set  this  day, 

^  kV-  L  Harry  Chandler, 

publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.” 

-Assisting  in  the  mortar-spreading  ser- 
iice  we^  Mrs.  Chandler,  Jacob  Baum, 
frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  Norman  Chand- 
rlj  Kaufman,  the  architect, 

>na  George  Walker,  president  of  the 
contracting  firm. 

The  ceremonies  opened  exactly  at 
Won  with  Bill  Henry,  sports  editor, 
r™g  a  brief  history  of  the  Times. 
lAr  »k  charge  of  the  program 

the  public  address  svstem  and  radio 
troadcast  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Dr  H^h  K.  Waler,  pastor  of  First 
"'ho  delivered  the 
■Ration.  -Then  Mr.  Chandler  was  in¬ 
duced  and  spoke  briefly  introducing 
Lawler,  attorney,  who  was  a 
»mes  newsboy  when  Mr.  Chandler  was 
^culation  manager.  Mr.  Lawler  spoke 
*  *«ngth  in  tribute  to  Gen.  Otis  and 


the  present  management  in  building  the 
Times  to  an  outstanding  position  in 
American  journalism.  Mayor  Frank 
L.  Shaw  in  behalf  of  the  city  extended 
greetings  and  congratulations.  Harry 
Carr,  columnist,  recalled  his  career  on 
the  paper.  Everett  W.  Mattoon,  county 
counsel,  represented  the  county  govern¬ 
ment  The  program  closed  when  Henry 
discovered  Will  Rogers  in  the  audience 
and  brought  him  to  the  platform.  Rog¬ 
ers  “took  up  the  facts.”  now  that  “all 
the  official  hooey  is  over”  and  kept 
his  audience  in  continuous  laughter  for 
five  minutes.  Following  this  talk  Mr. 
Chandler  and  his  associates  moved  from 
the  lobby  to  the  F'irst  street  entrance, 
where  the  cornerstone  was  put  in  place. 


ADAPTS  BRAILLE  TYPE 
TO  REGULAR  MACHINE 


Harry  Park,  Lob  Angelea,  Devises 
Seven  Characters  for  Inter¬ 
type — Can  Be  Used  on 
Light  Stock 


them  by  friends.  The  large  size  of  the 
braille  characters  restricts  the  amount  of 
material  that  can  be  used.  In  10  inches 
set  five-column  width  in  the  Messenger 
demonstration,  it  was  possible  to  run 
only  250  words.  It  required  about  an 
hour  to  set. 

Savings  in  mailing  and  cost  of  stock 
are  possible  through  the  use  of  light 
weight  paper,  m  addition  to  the  other 
advantages  of  his  system.  Park  declared. 
The  inventor  is  an  old-time  printer.  In 
1906  he  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  but  most  of  his  career — he  is  65 
years  old — he  has  been  in  business  for 
himself.  In  1886  he  published  a  tiny 
paper,  the  Washington  Advertiser,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO  TIMES  OCCUPIES 
NEW  PLANT 


(Continued  from  page  V) 


Braille  type  was  cast  by  a  standard 
composing  machine  and  printed  on  news 
stock  over  an  ink  imprint  recently  in 
Los  .'Xngeles,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  The  job  was  engineered  by 
Harry  Park,  a  printer  who  has  devoted 
more  than  a  year  to  the  problem,  and 
the  demonstration  was  made  in  a  re¬ 
gular  edition  of  the  Temple  Baptist  Mes¬ 
senger,  weekly  publication  of  the  Temple 
Baptist  Church.  Park  has  applied  for 
patents  covering  his  process. 

The  printer’s  inventive  mind  quickly 
hurdled  the  obstacle  that  has  stumped 
previous  efforts  in  this  direction.  There 
are  63  braille  characters,  and  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  at  machine  composition  called 
for  a  separate  mat  for  each  of  them. 
Park  uses  only  seven  characters,  which 
can  be  combined  to  form  any  braille 
character  desired.  Thus,  for  his  entire 
braille  typesetting,  he  requires  only 
eight  keys — seven  for  characters  and 
one  for  spacing — on  the  Intertype 
Model  G  with  centering  and  quadding  at¬ 
tachments  provided  for  his  experiments 
by  E.  H.  Hostetler,  Southern  California 
branch  manager  of  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Braille  and  ordinary  type  could  be  set 
by  the  same  machine  on  alternate  slugs, 
if  desired.  Park  declared,  since  he  uses 
the  eight  least-used  channels. 

The  braille  characters  are  set  on  24 
point  30  em  slugs,  with  the  characters 
themselves  16  points  .high  and  6  or  12 
points  wide. 

A  double  press  run  was  required  for 
the  initial  demonstration,  which  was 
turned  out  on  a  flatbed  press,  but  the 
inventor  says  it  could  be  done  on  a  color 
press  on  one  run,  with  the  braille  cyl¬ 
inder  simply  replacing  the  last  color 
cylinder. 

Braille,  and  all  other  forms  of  print¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  as  now  practiced,  re¬ 
quires  a  heavy,  stiff  stock  which  is 
kept  damp  in  a  humidor  until  the  im¬ 
pression  is  made,  and  then  dried  after 
the  blister-like  characters  have  been 
printed.  Park  admits  that  his  news- 
stock  impression  will  not  stand  up  under 
as  much  hard  usage  as  the  other,  but 
declares  it  has  distinct  advantages — 
ease  of  setting  and  printing,  reduction 
in  operating  costs,  and  consequent  wider 
distribution.  In  other  words,  popular 
magazines,  a  trade  paper  for  the  blind, 
and  daily  papers  themselves  could  use 
his  system,  it  being  pointed  out  in  the 
latter  respect  that  some  popular  feature, 
like  the  Will  Rogers  telegram,  could  be 
printed  in  braille  for  blind  readers, 
without  interfering  with  the  regular 
contents  of  the  paper. 

Park  hopes  to  launch  a  publication 
soon,  “The  Seeing  Eye,”  printed  in  both 
type  and  braille,  and  designed  exclus¬ 
ively  for  the  sightless.  The  braille 
would  be  read  by  the  blind  themselves, 
and  the  other  matter  would  be  read  to 


ing  and  promotion  departments.  The 
circulation  department  has  a  special  en¬ 
trance  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
master  clock,  controlling  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Machine  Corporation’s  tim’ng 
system  throughout  the  plant,  is  located 
in  the  office  of  J.  F.  Shanahan,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Robert  Walshaw,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  his  office  on  this 
same  floor,  facing  Wacker  drive.  The 
office  of  Leo  Abrams,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  department,  occupy  the 
center  portion  of  the  second  floor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purchasing,  credit  and 
accounting  departments.  At  the  south 
end,  Raymond  Hahne,  production  man¬ 
ager.  Fred  Nasch,  auditor  and  comp¬ 
troller,  and  Harold  Essex,  promotion 
manager,  have  their  respective  offices. 
A  two-position  telephone  exchange 
switchboard  is  also  located  in  this 
section. 

The  sun-lighted  composing  room  is 
on  the  third  floor.  This  room  has  been 
completely  revamped  as  compared  with 
former  arrangement.  A  battery  o^  20 
Linotype  machines,  two  Ludlows,  two 
Monotype  casters,  one  Monotype  mate¬ 
rial  caster  and  an  Elrod  material  caster 
are  clustered  around  the  copy  cutler’s 
desk  in  a  systematic  and  efficiem  man¬ 
ner,  design^  to  speed  up  composition. 

A  new  feature  of  the  composing  room 
is  a  dispatch  room  for  advertising  copy, 
located  near  the  elevators.  The  stereo¬ 
type  job  plant  is  located  back  of  the 
composing  room  on  the  third  floor. 
George  Emms  is  in  charge  of  the 
stereotyping  department,  and  William 
Badger  is  composing  room  foreman. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  executive, 
editorial,  news,  photographic  and  art 
departments.  The  library  with  its  filing 
cabinets  are  also  located  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  Thomason’s  office  is  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner,  overlooking  Wacker 
drive,  and  the  office  of  R.  J.  Finnegan, 
managing  editor,  is  directly  opposite  that 
of  the  publisher,  also  facing  Wacker 
drive. 

A  compact  local  room,  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  copy  desk  as  the  hub,  provides  for 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  handling  the 
preparation  of  news  copy.  A  sound¬ 
proof  room  houses  the  As'sociated  Press 
and  United  Press  telegraph  printers. 
The  special  underground  tube  system, 
connecting  the  Daily  Times  with  the 
City  News  Bureau,  about  a  half  mile 
away,  terminates  in  the  local  room. 

The  modern  and  compact  photographic 
laboratory  contains  four  developing  and 
three  printing  rooms,  all  connected  and 
well  ventilated.  The  laboratorv  was  es¬ 
pecially  designed  by  M.  J.  Fish,  head 
of  the  department  and  his  assistant, 
John  Juricek.  The  department  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  extreme  south  end  on  the 
fourth  floor.  The  windows  in  the  dark 
rooms  are  covered  with  a  special  asphalt 
tile  and  rubber  cement.  Light  traps  are 
being  installed  on  the  entrances  to  the 
dark  rooms,  thus  doing  away  with  regu¬ 
lar  doors.  A  stock  room  adjoins  the 
dark  rooms,  which  are  used  for  loading, 
developing  and  printing.  Thirty  degree 
dark  room  safe  lights  have  been  installed 
to  insure  proper  visibility. 

Special  General  Electric  Rubylite  paint 
was  used  on  the  walls  of  the  dark  rooms 
so  that  those  engaged  in  developing  and 


printing  can  adjust  their  eyes  quickly  to 
the  light.  The  paint  also  gives  tmiform 
light  in  the  dark  rooms.  Everything  is 
compactly  arranged,  so  there  is  no  loss 
of  time  in  dark  room  operations.  The 
Times  is  now  equipped  to  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  the  fastest  to  the  slowest  of 
printing  plates.  The  tabloid  is  also  able 
to  make  prints  up  to  80  inches. 

Developing  tanks  are  made  of  Monel 
metal,  with  Monel  water  Jackets.  Spe¬ 
cial  cypress  wood  tanks  have  been  made 
to  fit  the  sinks.  A  water  cooling  system 
has  also  been  installed.  Cabinets,  built 
especially  to  handle  two  sizes  of  develop¬ 
ing  paper,  are  located  in  the  dark 
rooms. 

A  special  elevator  chute,  to  speed  de¬ 
livery  of  prints  and  cuts,  connects  the 
art  and  photographic  departments 
with  the  engraving  room  on  the  floor 
above. 

The  engraving  department  on  the 
fifth  floor  is  entirely  new  and  has  been 
especially  designed  by  William  Ludewig, 
department  chief,  for  the  Daily  Times. 
Equipment  includes  two  Chemco-Strip 
F'ilm  cameras  and  two  wet  plate  came¬ 
ras.  The  dark  rooms  are  finished  in 
brightly  colored  terra  cotta  tile.  Spe¬ 
cial  equipment  for  drying  sensitized 
plates  has  been  installed,  together  with 
new  sinks  and  tables  for  the  etchers. 
The  floor  of  the  etching  room  has  been 
treated  to  make  it  impervious  to  acid. 
The  latest  type  powder  box  and  cooling 
slab  stands  have  been  erected,  making 
this  department  modern  in  every  aspect 
and  one  of  the  real  “show  places”  of 
the  Times  plant. 

The  entrance  and  lobby  of  the  Daily 
Times  building  are  ornamental  in  de¬ 
sign,  with  marble  floors  and  walls.  The 
paneling  on  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
oil  paintings. 

An  ornamental  stairway  leads 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  business 
offices. 

The  W.  J.  Scown  Company,  building 
contractors,  remodelled  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Times  or¬ 
ganization. 


MORLEY 

. . .  better 
MATS 
are 

Mill  Conditioned 

to  give  required 
’shrink.’  In  this 
’mill  conditioning’ 
process,  we  were 
pioneers  . . .  there¬ 
fore  the  uniformity 
and  accuracy  of  the 
’shrink’  is  unsur- 
passed  where 
Morley  better  Mats 
are  used. 

Let  Us  Help  You 
■with  your  ‘SHRINK’ 
Problems. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  Office:  46  E.  11th  St. 


for  All  Varieties  of 
lerchondise  Shows  Rise 
in  Yeor  of  $60,000,000 


YOU  NEED  A  LINOTYPE  MIXER 

to  set  multindeck  heads  and  follow  up  with  body-matter  at  one 
continuous  operation,  without  waiting  for  matrices  to  distribute. 
A  take  or  a  single-line  correction  in  any  face  on  the  machine  con 
be  set  at  any  time,  without  an  instant's  delay. 


Consumers  Also  Liquidate 
Heavy  Debts  of  Depression 


Total  expenditures  by  coiKumers 
for  general  merchandise,  as  reflected 
in  department  store,  mail-order,  gen-r 
eral  chain  and  variety  store,  sales, 
aggregated  close  to  $300,006,000  in 
February  .  . .  according  to  estimates 
madd  yesterday  by  A.  Z.  Watson, 
economist  and  director  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Statistics}  Bureau.  This  sum. 
Mr.  Watron  said,  represented  an  In¬ 
crease  of  from  $60.000.0M  to  $75,000^ 
above  expenditures  in  Februa^,  a 
year  ago.  '.0,-*...'^' 

In  discussing  the  relationghip  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  expenditures  for 
general  merchandise  and  consumer 
income,  Mr.  Watson  pointed  out  that 
exp^ndituras  have  continued  to  lag 
by  a  wide  margin. 


..>»  long 
vcars-ocean 
,  demonstrate 
Jin  the  case.  Is 
in  for  the  pre- 
m  regular  trans- 
fenger  and  mail 
'Ability? 
ye  there  will  be 
%  progresa  but 
k  present  status 
^on  we  cannot 
ft  will  be  {lossible 
.a^come  to  build  air- 
of  transporting  any 
^  in  a  regular  service 
tth  Atlantic.  The  ocean 
f  is  here,  but  the  ocean 
fi  awaited.*' 


LINOTYPE 


«  TRADE 


YOU  NEED  A  LINOTYPE  MIXER 

to  reach  up  into  all  the  magazines  on  the  machine  and  pull 
dovm  continuously  such  an  assemblage  of  faces  .  .  .  roman, 
italic,  bold  face,  bold  italic,  and  big  display.  A  Mixer  will  set 
this  kind  of  composition  economically,  and  deliver  it  ready  to 
drop  into  the  form  without  cutting  and  piecing  slugs. 


CAMEL’SliAIR 

.Ulalfl  O  ANnrwooL 

to  seU  f&r  $25.00.  Just  85  at  this 
'  2  days  only  I  For  every-day 
^r,  there  is  nothh^  like  a 
4r  mixture  coat.  Th^Jiave  a 
fg  good  rich  natural  color.  Bair 
single-  and  double-breasted 
s3k-lmed.  Sports  $  -f  Q 
rtment  3  rd  Floors  A  X 


SPECIAL 

'KCHASE 

T70  FOUR-SKIN 
4JO  O  KOLINSKY 

4  $12,98  (and  not  more)  be- 
^a^ed  our  order  months  in 
there  is  an  unfbrseea 
general  trend  in  business, 
to  be  able  to  duplicate 
''unk  and  sable  shades 
be  a  life-saver  with 
r  suit.  Buy  early;  only^ 
!  Fwr  t-g  ^  rto* 


MODEL  9 


MODEL  25 


MODEL  26 


The  two  specimens  shown  illustrate  typical  Model  26  equipments. 
Still  further  display  facility  is  afforded  by  the  Two-in-One  Model  26 
which  carries  one  72-channel  and  one  90-channel  main  magazine. 


Linotype  AAeffiphi* 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN 


